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THORNS, 


BY SUSAN OOOLIDGE. 





Roses have thorns ; and love is thorny, too ; 
And this is love’s sharp thorn which guards 
its flower, 
That our beloved have the cruel power 
To hurt us deeper than all others do, 


The heart attuned to our heart Jike a charm, 
Beat answering beat, as echo answers song, 
If the throb falter, or the pulse beat wrong, 

How shall it fail to grieve us or to harm? 


The taunt which, uttered by a stranger’s lips, 
Scarce heard, scarce minded, passed us like the 
wind, 
Breathed by a dear voice, which has grown 
unkind, : 
Turns sweet to bitter, sunshine to eclipse. 


The instinct of a change we cannot prove, 
The pitiful tenderness, the sad too-much, 
The sad too-little, shown in look or touch— 

All these are wounding thorns of thorny love, 


Ah! sweetest rose which earthly gardens bear, 
Fought for, desired, life’s guerdon and life’s 
end, 
Although your thorns may slay and wound 
and rend, 
Still men must snatch you ; for you are so fair, 
Newpokrt, RB. I. 





THE PILGRIM’S REST. 


BY J. J. lh. ENGLAND. 





Break! break! O, Golden Morning, 
Upon the holy shore, 

Where the traveler sad and weary, 
May rest for evermore. 

Where bitter tears and sorrow, 
Shall ne’er again be known, 

Where the blessed Lord and Master, 
For aye shall claim his own. 


Break! break! O, Golden Morning, 
On eyes long closed in night, 

Henceforth to gaze with rapture on 
The beatific sight, 

Of that fair land of promise, 
Dear Paradise, the blest, 

So longed for, with all longing, 
Our home, our peace, our rest. 


Break! break! O, Golden Morning 
That ushers in the day, 
Before whose glorious brightness 
Earth’s night shall pass away ; 
Where those, who, with much patience, 
Have striven ’gainst the wrong, 
Shall join the sweet companionship 
Of all the ransomed throng. 


Break! break! O, Golden Morning! 
The jeweled gates disclose, 
And the soft and mystic glory 
Of Zion’s sweet repose, 
The sea of clearest crystal, 
The streets of burnished gold, 
The holy city’s ravishment 
And beauty fair unfold. 


Break! break! 0, Golden Morning, 
Whose brightest joy shall be 

That the eyes which long have waited, 
The dear Lord’s face shall see. 

This, this, thy holy rapture, 
The fullness of our rest, 

This, this, the joy that waits in thee, 
A Paradise the blest. 


Break! break! 0, Golden Morning! 
Blest day of holy peace, 
The endless Sabbath bringing in, 





‘That never thore“shall cease, 








Peneath thy bright effulgence, 
Thy glories all untold, 
The wearied pilgrim rests at last 
Within the Master’s fold, 
DETROIT, MIcH. 


MEMORIAL ODE. 


GEORGE FOSTER PIERCE, D.D., 
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BY ANDREW A. LIPSCOMB, D.D. 


Tay day of life cutreached “ three-score and 
ten ” ; 

Its grace of morn enlarged to zenith-hight, 

While round thee, like the belt of Saturn’s light, 

The homage circled of thy brother men, 

More radiant grew that zone tow’rd set of sun, 

Splendors of gold and purple backward spread 

And upward, till the skies far overhead 

Curtained thy couch of death, with Heaven 
begun, 


As stars that glow in depths of tropic sky 

Their Heaven repeat in dew-drops on the lea, 
Yet more in tranquil waves of Summer-sea, 

Or where their beams in lakes sequestered lie ; 
So worth of deed and word in souls like thine 
All pomp and glare of worldly fame escapes, 
And lowly hearts in its fair semblance shapes, 
Till earth’s dark haunts with holy beauty shine. 


In charm of speech, thy gifts concentered lay, 

Together bound in harmony complete ; 

Vocal thy pulse, with wondrous grace replete ; 

Each throb sublime, neath thought’s sublimer 
away. 

Christ's lilies breathed to thee beside the rilla ; 

His birds evangels to thy kindred heart ; 

Nor wanting thou that touch of poet's art, 

When Eden's strains revive their rhythmic 
thrills, 


Amidst the circuit of these southern hills, 
A presence fled, for which ’twere vain to yearn; 
Majestic glory gone beyond return ; 
O, silent voice, what space thy silence fills! 
But thou art human yet, though throned above, 
Where angels share thy Sabbath’s festal hours. 
Thy grave we deck with sweetest household 
flowers, 
And crown thy dust with life’s undying love. 
ATHENS, GA. 
—_ 


THE TRIAL OF JOHN BROWN. 


BY BENJ. VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 








TWENTY-FIVE years have now passed 
since the famous insurrection, in which 
Capt. John Brown was leader and victim, 
occurred—October, 1859. The event, in 
its general features, retains firm hold on 
public recollection. Its details are passing 
into obscurity. I have lately studied a 
scrap-book, kept from day to day while 
the affair was in progress, containing the 
accounts which the journals then current 
gave of all the minutia. A brief résumé 
will be interesting at this anniversary. 

John Brown’s achievement, stated simply, 
consisted in taking forcible possession, 
temporarily, of the town of Harper’s Ferry 
and of the Government arsenal which is 
there located. He was a man of intense 
conscientiousness, stern will, great courage 
and se!f-confidence, willing to risk or 
sacrifice anything in devotion to one idea 
which he believed to be just and right. 
The idea which obtained possession of his 
mind was that the slaves were unjustly 
held in slavery, and had the right to rise, 
declare themselves free, and take part in 
the management of the government. Ac- 
cordingly he drew up a ‘‘ new Constitution 
of the United States,” declaring that all 
persons, slaves included, should be equally 
protected, appointing a new Congress, 
President, Judges, Commander-in-Chief, 
and other officers,‘and directing how prop- 





the Sabbath, etc., should be preserved. 
He then invited a few persons to join his 
enterprise, the party accumulated a stock 
of rifles and revolvers with powder and 
balls, also of pikes of a singular pattern, in 
an unoccupied log school-house in a moun- 
tain region near the town, and, when they 
thought their preparations were sufficient, 
they marched into the town, seized and 
guarded the bridges and other avenues of 
entrance, interrupted the railroad trains, 
arrested some owners of slaves in the neigh- 
borhood, telling their slaves to go free, and 
at last attacked the arsenal itself. Here, as 
their coming took every one by surprise, 
they had at first a sort of success; some of 
the occupants were killed, more were made 
prisoners; and from Sunday night, Oct. 
16th, when the attack was made, until 
Tuesday morning following, Brown and 
his party kept possession of some, at least, 
of the buildings. On Tuesday a strong 
party of soldiers arrived, who, by using a 
heavy ladder as a battering ram, burst open 
the doors of the engine-house in which the 
insurgents were ensconced, and rushed in, 
the insurgents firing upon them as they 
came. <A son of Brown was killed, and 
Brown himself badly wounded. The 
prisoners held by the Brown party were set 
free, and the Brown party were made 
prisoners in turn. 

Naturally, not long afterward, there 
was atrial of Brown, for treason. As he 
had led an attack upon the town and also 
upon the arsenal, he was amenable to the 
charge of treason against both state and 
national government; and it seems, from 
the accounts of the time, that, if the one 
charge had failed, he would have been tried 
upon the other, The state proceeded first. 
Indictments for treason, conspiracy and 
murder were very promptly found against 
a number of the actors; and the trial of 
Brown followed immediately, beginning 
Oct. 26th and closing Nov. 2. He met the 
accusation defiantly, declaring that he did 
not believe the authorities meant to give 
him a fair trial, and that they might save 
themselves the trouble of going through 
with a mere form, The wound he received 
when taken captive was so serious as to 
require bringing him into court upon a cot 
bedstead; and he was tried lying, for most 
of the time, in bed. The judge offered to 
assign him counsel; but he spoke so dis- 
dainfully of the proceedings, that counsel 
were with difficulty induced to defend him. 
However, Messrs. Botts and Green, of Vir- 
ginia, consented to act; and they were re- 
inforced during the trial by Messrs. Hoyt, 
of Massachusetts, Chilton, of Washington, 
D. C., and Griswold, of Ohio. Yet there 
was buc little by way of legal defense 
which could be urged. The narrative of 
the insurrection was related by many wit- 
nesses. Brown’s leadership could not be 
disputed. Brown himself commended the 
testimony of several of the witnesses as 
truthful, and volunteered information of 
several particulars of the affair. The cir- 
cumstances, in a legal view, constituted a 
clear case of making war, which is the 
essence of the crimeof treason. His counsel 
began to argue that he was insane; but the 
stern old man, raising himself up in bed, 
declared that defense ‘‘a miserable artifice 
and pretext,” and denounced and rejected 
it entirely. He, however, repeated his pro- 
test that the trial was a mockery, saying 
that, inhis wounded condition, he needed a 
few days time for preparing and better op- 








and complaining that the authorities would 
not send for the witnesses he needed. 

His counsel urged such reasons as they 
could against a conviction, objecting, for 
instance, that their client was not a citizen 
of Virginia, and, therefore, could not be 
guilty of treason against Virginia; and, 
that there had not been any conspiracy, 
and Brown had not, himself, taken part in 
any murders. But the rulings of the 
judge, and verdict of the jury, were 
against him. He then made a short speech 
to the court, saying: 

“T have all along admitted a design, on my 
part, to free the slaves. That was all I intended 
todo, I never did intend murder or treason, or 
the destruction of property, or to excite or incite 
the slaves to rebellion. This court acknowl- 
edges, as I suppose, the validity of the law of 
God. I see a book kissed, which I suppose to be 
the New Testament, which teaches me that all 
things whatsoever I would that men should do 
to me, I should do even so to them. It teaches 
me further to remember them that are in bonds 
as bound with them, I endeavored to act up to 
that instruction. I believe that to have inter- 
fered, as I have always freely admitted I have 
done, in behalf of his despised poor, is no 
wrong, but right. I feel no consciousness of 
guilt.” 

He was sentenced to death, and was exe- 
cuted Dec, 2d, demeaning himself on the 
scaffold with the same firmness, elevation 
of spirit, and equanimity that he exhibited 
throughout the trial. 

There has always been the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion as to John Brown's exploit. 
At the time, and all through the Southern 
States, he was condemned as a traitor, or, 
as, at the best, a dangerous and inexcusable 
fanatic. Throughout the North he was 
esteemed heroic. It isalmost impossible to 
understand his motive or purpose, or to 
see how he supposed that his movement 
was to accomplish any good. He always 
disavowed having any understanding or 
agreement with slaves that they should 
rise in rebellion when he should give the 
signal, or, with opponents of slavery at the 
North, that they should come to his assist- 
ance. Yet, without some such co-opera- 
tion, how could he expect that his seizure 
of Harper’s Ferry would give general free- 
dom! Apparently, he simply telt moved 
to do something, without hope or fear of 
results. But his character and deeds did 
exercise a very powerful influence. In the 
years immediately following, thousands of 
persons were stimulated, by his example, to 
oppose slavery; and many, now, would 
place him among the foremost of those who 
promoted its abolition. Hence it is that 
the memory and influence of his undaunted 
protest against American slavery have been 
embalmed in the song: 

John Brown’s body lies moldering in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on.” 
New Yorx Ciry, 


THE RECENT CHURCH CONGRESS 
AT DETROIT. 


BY ©. ©. TIFFANY, D.D. 


Tue Ninth Annual Church Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, held at 
Detroit from Oct. 7th to Oct. 10th, was a 
notable one." The city was of just the right 
size for such a gathering, and the interest 
manifested by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese secured the best possible organiza- 
tion, and resulted in large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Whitney’s Opera House was 
filled to repletion at the evening sessions, 
and in the morning the parquet and first 
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gallery were well filled. The hospitality 
offered to the speakers and wyiters and 
their aecompanying friends was generous 
and hearty, even profuse. Detroit certain- 
ly rose to the occasion. Its citizens, I am 
sure, would say that the Congress rose to 
meet their expectations fully. 

The opening service of the Congress is 
ulways the service of Holy Communion, 
This was held in St. Paul’s Church, which 
was crowded, and the address was made by 
the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Asst.-Bishop of 
New York, with his usual felicity, his topic 
being “‘The Unity of the Spirit in the Bond 
of Peace.” Then followed the address of 
welcome to the Congress, by Bishop Harris, 
in the Opera House—manly, dignified and 
full of hearty sympathy—which struck the 
key-note of good fellowship, which was 
maintained by all to the end of the sessions. 
After this came the memorial to deceased 
members of the Conyress, by the General 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Wildes, speaking 
with tender and reverent appreciation of 
those who had been called away to their 
rest during the last year. All things were 
then ready for the first session of the Con- 
gress, to be held in the evening. 

The topics discussed at the Congress were 
us follows: 

1. Authority and Conscience. 

2. The Cathedral System in America. 

8. Moral Education in Public Schools. 

4. The Confessional. 

5. Is Our Civilization Just to Working- 
men? 

6. Agnosticism. 

7. The Mission and Evangelistic Preach- 
ing. 

It will be impossible to give, within 
proper limits, anything like a compiete 
account of the various discussions. They 
were characterized throughout bya fearless 
and manly treatment of the topics, They 
exhibited, as a general rule, deep thought 
and conviction, and thorough investigation. 
Many of the speeches were examples of 
very rare eloquence. 

The first topic, ‘‘ Authority and Con- 
science,” was opened by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, and the immense crowd which 
gathered to hear the king speak, gave 
breathless attention to the rapid flow of 
eloquent words and noble thoughts which 
fel) from his sovereign lips. His essay was 
a strong plea for the rights of conscience in 
the face of all authority, as those rights 
embody themselves in the worth of the 
individual and the sacred prerogative of 
private judgment. He contended that in- 
fallibility of knowledge and judgment lie 
nowhere, save in the religious newspaper, 
and the best approximation to it lies in cul- 
tivating supreme individual reverence for 
nothing but the truth. It seems pitiful to 
try to epitomize this superb essay, replete 
with high thought and felicitous illustra- 
tion and glowing expression. Those who 
would understand its power, must read it 
when it appears in the published report of 
the Congress. 

Dr. Brooks was followed by Bishop Lay, 
of Easton, Md., in a paper written in be- 
half of authority, full of caustic satire on 
the freaks of individualism, alias self-will, 
and claiming for docility of mind, rather 
than self-assertion, the chief honors—a 
bright and able paper, prepared rapidly, 
under pressure, to take the place of an 
absentee, and delivered with such charm- 
ing grace and ineffable sweetness as to 
make one thoroughly believe in the writer, 
even if one were unable to indorse the 
writing. 

The speakers who followed—Rev. Dr. 
Harwood, Rev. Geo. C. Foley, and Prof. 
Wm. Clark, of Toronto—forcibly presented 
the various aspects of the question; and the 
snapper was put on to the end of the dis- 
cussion by the volunteer speech of the Rev. 
Leighton Parkes, of Boston, who, in refer- 
ence to the remarks of some previous 
speaker, insisted that to rate as a breach of 
ordination vows the conscientious expres- 
sion of individual views upon subjects such 
as Biblical Criticism, on which much new 
light has been thrown, lay wholly beyond 
the province of ecclesiastical authority. 
There was thus no less liveliness than pro- 
fundity in this discussion, and it held the 
audience, which crowded every inch of 
stage and auditorium, to the very end. 

‘*The Cathedral System in America” was 
discussed on Wednesday morning, Dean 





Hart, of Denver, Colorado, himself an Eng- 
lishman, opened by a paper strongly indors- 
ing the Cathedral system as essential to 
thorough and wise Church work. He was 
followed by Dr. Elliott, of Washington, 
who eontended that the Parish system, 
which had done such admirable work in 
our country, must be crippled by the Ca- 
thedral, whose efficiency was in great, if 
not in larger, measure supplied by our 
American system of ecclesiastical conven- 
tions. This paper was an admirable speci- 
men of statesmanlike reasoning, and its 
calm, judicial tone gave it great weight of 
impression. Chancellor Woolworth, of 
Omaha, followed in an appropriate speech 
in which he maintained, with reiterated in- 
sistence, the value of the Cathedral for illus- 
trating the highest and most glowing func- 
tion of worship, addressing in its province 
the community, as the parish addressed the 
individual. Mr. Arthu®Brooks, of New 
York, who followed him, fairly dazzled the 
audience with the brilliancy and variety of 
his retorts on the Cathedral system as an 
English importation unsuited to American 
life. He declared that what the modified Ca- 
thedral advocated was an unknown quantity, 
and a novel innovation of so rash a char- 
acter that it should make its advocates at 
least charitable to the innovation they so 
seemed to abhor of the individual expres- 
sion of new views by the parish minister. 
The Cathedral Canon’s meat should not 
prove the Parish Priest’s poison. He showed 
the peculiar elements of strength in paro- 
chial organization, and adduced as an evi- 
dence of it the fact that Western cathedrals 
were chiefly built by Eastern parishes. This 
speech reached the high-water mark of ex- 
temporaneous debate, and we can only 
trust it was adequately reported, There 
was some skarp shooting, after this, of vol- 
untecr speakers; but their clever single 
shots could not obliterate the recollection 
of Mr. Brooks's overwhelming fusilade. 


The topic ‘‘ Moral Education in Public 
Schools,” discussed on Wednesday evening, 
strange to say, did no‘ elicit -as much in- 
terest as one would suppose it must from 
its importance. One reason, doubtless, 
was, that there was too much identity of 
view among the writers and speakers. 
The opening paper of the Rev. Dr. Clark, 
of Syracuse, was able, pithy, witty, full of 
interest to the end; the Rev. Dr. Kramer, 
of New York, followed in a vigorous and 
manly plea for the right of religious con- 
viction among the tax payers and patrons 
of the public schools, which forbade special 
religious instruction in them, and yet which 
ealled for moral training. In fact, to the 
surprise of some, all the debaters, saving 
only Dr. Goodwin, of Newark, N. J., stood 
strongly by the public school system, and 
sought only how to supplement with moral 
principles, secular education supported by 
the state. Sunday-schools, home training, 
and the duty of inculcating the virtues 
essential to society and true manhood and 
womanhood in the public schools them- 
selves, were variously insisted upon. 
There seemed to bea thorough agreement, 
in this at least, that the true foundation of 
morals was to be gained only in religious 
truth, and, therefore, education in the pub- 
lic schools called strenuously for edu- 
cation in the Christian Church and Chris- 
tian family. Dr. Goodwin alone thorough. 
ly opposed the public school system in 
favor of parish schools; but he upset his 
own plea when he asked, defiantly: ‘* What 
good the public schools have ever done?” 
That good was so apparent to every mind 
in the intelligent audience that he aroused 
at once the instant conviction that he was 
maintaioing alostcause. But, though the 
general agreement was, doubtless, encour- 
aging as a sign of the sound sense of the 
Episcopal Church on this question, it was 
fatal to the interests of the debate, which 
must have had more glow and fire if there 
had been more able and varied antagonism. 

But I find, Mr. Editor, that 1 have been 
betrayed into a closer following of the de- 
bates than I intended, and that, to follow the 
course of my remarks to the end of the 
Congress, I must defer the remainder of 
this paper till next week. Let me only say, 
in closing this portion of my paper, that 
nothing strikes me as more healthful and 
edifying (in the sense of building up) than 
these Church Congress meetings. ll 
schools and parties. meet together in the 





persons of their best representatives. Rit- 
ualist and Broad Churchman, High and 
Low, Conservative and Advanced—all are 
there,representing nothing but their individ- 
ual convictions, and speaking fearlessly just 
what each one thinks, uninfluenced by any 
prospect of an imperding vote or prospec- 
tive legislation. I dare say, by some it 
may be called the ‘‘ Court of Palaver,” but 
honest speech is sometimes as goo. work 
as honest action. At all events, it teaches 
opposing advocates to respect each other, 
and to learn to value the varying convic- 
tions of a catholic Christian brotherhood. 
Zion Rectory, New York City. 


———— — 


HUMBERT THE GOOD. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 








YEsTERDAY I spent a short half-hour 
worth a year of ordinary prosaic life. I 
saw the citizens of the old capital of Lom- 
bardy gathered together from all points, to 
greet their King, returning from Naples, 
coming back safe and sound, 

“Out cf the Jaws of death, 
Out of the mouth of Hell.” 

The vast railway station was freely 
thrown open to the people; and they 
thronged and surged into it, filling it to 
overflowing. It is little to say that I never 
saw so orderly and good-natured a crowd. 
It was, moving or waiting, gentle, consid- 
erate and singularly quiet, and though, 
perhaps, a happier multitude of all classes 
and conditions of men were never brought 
together, theirs was an almost solemn glad- 
ness; a devout thankfulness shone on all 
faces, and pervaded the very atmosphere, 
making that immense crystal palace of 
traffic seem like a consecrated temple, rival- 
ing the grand cathedral, gleaming in the 
distance like a mighty, many-pinnacled, 
stranded iceberg. And it was for the hour 
a temple of humanity; of that humanity 
which, in its exalted moments of noble and 
tender enthusiasm and pure hero-worship, 
is sacred even to deity. 

When the train bearing the King came in 
sight, a mighty, hearty, multitudinous 
shout hailed it, and when it came to a halt, 
and out on the platform of a plain railway 
carriage stepped a plain and plainly dressed 
gentleman—the hero, bravest of the bravest 
royal house in Europe—there arose about 
him and before him, an absolute roar, from 
that great human sea, which, quiet no 
longer, swayed back and forth, like turbu- 
lent billows. Hats and handkerchiefs 
waved and fluttered above it like so many 
sea-birds, while up against the royal car- 
riage there was a si‘ken surf of banners and 
ensigns of various military companies and 
city corporations. These, at times, hid the 
face of the King from us; yet I could see 
enough to note that he looked somewhat 
pale and worn, and that even the smile 
with which he regarded his smiling people 
was sad, perhaps from memories of other 
and less happy crowds of his subjects, left 
but afew hours before. He has aged in 
the three or four years since I saw him last, 
driving Queeu Margarita about Rome in an 
open carriage, without outriders or escort 
of any kind; but he has a nobler as well as 
a gentler look, something more assured and 
quietly resolute. He used to wear, at times, 
a doggeu, almost sullen expression, born, 
perhaps, of his difficult and trying position 
between the two fires of Radical-Republi- 
canism, and rabid Clericism, with assassins 
lurking about the Quirinal, and an intract- 
able old Pope sulking in the Vatican. He has 
grown quite gray under the fretting of the 
iron crown; but he looks full of strength 
and vitality. 

The Syndic made a brief address to the 
sovereign beloved. Humbert’s response 
was most modest, and simple; but it was 
magnificently punctuated by the people with 
cheers. They allowed him very short sen- 
tences, though, seeming to come down on 
every three words with those tremendous 
vocal admiration points. The train was to 
have stopped he:e but five minutes; but, 
at the King’s command, it remained about 
fifteen, he standing all the while with head 
bared, before the sovereign people, and, 
when not replying to official greetings, 
bowiug and shaking hands rig':t and left. 
When, at last, the train moved slowly for- 
ward, those who could stir in the close 
crowd moved with it, as though loth to let 
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the race, they looked after him with yearn- 
ing faces, which were really pathetic to 
see. When he waved back his !ast adieu, 
it seemed to me they would shout their 
hearts out. The thoughts of all, I am 
sure, followed him to his Summer home at 
Monza, picturing the glad meeting with 
his beautiful and beloved queen and his 
only son, young Vittorio Emanuele—that 
devoted wife who, when he parted from 
her, to go on his holy crusade against death 
and despair, passionately entreated leave to 
go with him, and that brave boy who then 
wrung his father’s hand in utter silence, 
fearing that, with the first word, tears 
would come. 

Ihope I need not assert my American 
principles; that I am a Republican “to the 
back-bone,” and in my heart of hearts; and 
yet I cannot only understand the loving 
loyalty of the Italians for their King, but 
recognize in a kingship so unostentatious, 
so faithful and paternal, something beauti- 
ful and grand, and most fitting for this 
people, still in a state of transition from a 
double servitude to freedom, from dense 
ignorance to enlightenment, from super- 
stition to reason. For them it is, for the 
time at least, a providential or divine in- 
stitution. What may come after was, per- 
haps, foreshadowed in the dreams of Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi. I see peculiar grounds 
for hero-worship in the fact that King 
Humbert, in going to Naples, braved not 
only infection, but disaffection. The Cler- 
ical and Bourbon party in that province is 
very strong, and the priests have not only 
fostered among the lower classes the super- 
stitions and ignorance of the Middle Ages, 
but discontent with the Government, and 
disloyalty to the House of Savoy, called, by 
God and Garibaldi, to rule over them, in 
the place of the son of that big, brutal king, 
‘** Bomba,” beloved of the lazzaroni. 

I am not apt to be deeply moved by 
royal utterances. Ido not remember ever 
to have wept over one of Napoleon's proc- 
lamations, or a speech from the Britis: 
throne; but I must confess to having had 
my eyes fill with tears when, some three 
weeks ago, I read, in the morning papers, 
King Humbert’s reply to a malapropos invi- 
tation to attend the races at Pordenone: 

“A Pordenone si fa festa. A Napoli si muore. 
Vado a Napoli. UMBERTO,” 
(At Pordenone they make merry. At 
Naples they die. I goto Naples. Humpert. ) 

It may sound a little Victor Hugoish, but 
to me it is far grander in its imperial terse- 
ness than the “1 came. Isaw. Icon- 
quered’”’ of Cesar. Yet it is perhaps be- 
cause of the sententious and Romanesque 
style of some of King Humbert’s utterances 
and dispatches—so un-English, you know— 
and because of bis works of humane super- 
erogation at Busca and Naples; such as 
plunging into the very heart of infection, 
flinging his money right and left, relieving 
the starving with his own hands, holding 
the dying in his own arms, that the English 
have been 4 little behind-band in testityiug 
admiration for his heroism and devotion. 
Queen Victoria sent a telegram to his wife, 
expressing sympathy, and, if he had died, 
would, doubtless, have sent a handsome 
wreath for his coffin; but I have looked in 
vain in English journals for such tributes of 
admiration as I find in those of the Conti- 
nent—even in some radical and ¢lerical 
organs. They faithfully chronicle the cc- 
centric King’s brave doings. That is all. 
Yet, in acertain London weekly, I find a 
tribute to the bravery of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh in declining a special police guard, 
while walking abroad in an Irish seapoit 
town. I doubt not, however, our cousins 
have more admiration and sympathy than 
they express. A false pride, or shame, 
keeps Englishmen, especially young English- 
men, of condition from outwardly indul;- 
ing in that divivest of human weaknesses, 
hero-worship. They would as soon say 
their prayers in publie, like the Turks, or 
hug and kiss each other, like the Teutons. 
1 doubt not that gallant young Britons, in 
confidential talk over their wine, some- 
times free their minds, somewhat in this 
way; ‘‘ By Jove! he’s a brave fellow, that 
Humbert; and Prince Amadeo is another. 
The Castor and Pollux of the House of 
Savoy; quite so. Great blood, that! Why, 
these brothers seem ready for any danger- 
ous, nasty piece of duty that turns up—war, 


him go, and, when compelled to give up ; earthquakes, floods, or pestilence. Not 
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just in theline of our princes, you know. 
Not in the line of any modern royalty. 
Makes one think of old crusaders, of saints, 
of holy missions, of miracles, and all that 
sort of thing. Must be awfully unpleasant 
to go ‘down among the dead men’ in such 
places as Ischia and Naples. But it’s aw- 
fully plucky! By Jove it is!” 

But the English have gone to work. The 
Lord Mayor has opened a subscription for 
the Neapolitan sufferers. I hope the Queen 
will head the list with a generous sum. 
The Prince of Wales is sure to come down 
handsomely, in his handsome way. At all 
events, the aggregate will be no mean offer- 
ing. So itis with our impassive cousins. 
They sympathize with good Bank of Eng. 
land notes; they enthuse with pounds, 
shillings and pence. 

Still these spurts of outside charity, added 
to the alms of generous Italians, will do 
but little and go but a little way to relieve 
the great distress. There must be a serious, 
systematic effort by the Italian Govern- 
ment to provide labor as well as food for 
the poor in the afflicted cities. First feed 
the hungry and employ the idle; then bring 
in other sanitary reforms. Starvation has 
been the cause of half the cholera cases 
in Naples. The King said nothing there so 
moved him as the appeas of famished 
women and children. One woman head- 
ing a crowd of these wretched creatures, 
called out to him: ‘*O, your Majesty! 
O, Father! give us something to eat! 
Before this, we lived upon figs; but now 
we have nothing.” The poor lazearoni 
have been accused of bringing on the 
cholera by indulging themselves in figs 
and melons. Alas, they had no choice! 


King Humbert did great practical good 
while in Naples, suggesting, and, so far as 
possible in the awful state of confusion and 
dismay, inaugurating important improve- 
ments and reforms. But more than all was 
the moral effect of his presence. I believe 
it averted frightful misfortune and disor- 
der—an anarchy of despair, a riot of 
wretchedyess, such a ‘Dance of Death” 
as has not been known for centuries. The 
calm authority of the King’s mien, the pity 
of his eye, the sympathy of his sad smile, 
the overflow of his gracious humanity in 
kind and fitting words, and, above all, the 
courage which is his noblest royal inher- 
itance, quieted, comforted and reassured 
the turbulent, and half-distracted people. 
They felt that he was with them; almost 
of them; doing, daring and suffering for 
them, and thousands, who, on his coming, 
might have cried like the Gladiators in the 
old Roman arena, ‘‘ We who are about to 
die, salute thee!” lived to shout vivas along 
his way when he was departing. Ah! that 
was an hour of solemn triumph such as no 
mere warrior ever knew. Surely that bur- 
dened heart must have been uplifted on 
the voices of those weeping, but grateful 
people, who cried: ‘* God save our saviour!” 
‘*God guard our King and father!” ‘Live 
the House of Savoy!” 

As to the inspiring influence of the King’s 

example, it cannot be overestimated. I 
am sure that municipal officers, soldiers, 
hospital physicians, Red Cross and White 
Cross societies, and evea priests and Sisters 
of Mercy and Charity, have done more 
bravely and endured more grandly, for 
seeing the man who in all the realm had 
most at stake, on whose single life hung so 
many and mighty interests, periling all for 
the sake of suffering humanity. The noble 
contagion spread faster than the pestilence. 
A correspondent of the London Nevws says: 
Signor Cavalotti, the poet, has arrived 
in Naples, with four squadrons of Milanese 
and Tuscans, mostly Garibaldini, who 
have been divided to assist the sick in the 
worst parts of the city.” So Garibaldi’s 
soul is marching on. The Red Shirt, as 
well as the Red Cross, is in the van. 

It was not yielding to his own will or 
weariness, but to the agonized entreaties of 
those who loved him, and to the strenuous 
counsels of his Ministers, that the King 
went, at last, sorrowful, but hopeful, to take 
4 little well-earned rest, at Monza. He bad 
stood at his post, this sturdy soldier of God, 
till there was a turn in the awful tide of 
the pestilence. The forces of death are 
being beaten back slowly, slowly, from that 
hard-fought battle-field, wad the day of 
final victory may yet be far off. I think I 
said in my last, that, of all Italian cities, 





Naples was the most ready and ripe for 
cholera. It is, throughout its poorer and 
more squalid quarters, a great forcing- 
ground of disease. Each miserable tene- 
ment is a separate pestilential hot-bed of 
rags and filth. 

They say the King and his Ministers are 
resolved to undertake a task that shall throw 
into the shade the Fifth Labor of Hercules, 
to demolish the unhealthy dwellings of the 
poorest poor—all the old death traps of the 
Vicaria, Pendino and Mercato—and to 
cleanse all the infected district with fire and 
water. The best thing were to turn Vesu- 
vius or a mighty tidal wave upon it; but 
that, alas! is impossible. These be brave 
und wise resolutions and projects; but 
if, as is too often the case with this 
mercurial people, the good intentions 
of adversitv-melt away in the first de- 
ceptive sunshine of prosperity, and things 
go on in the old way, all Italy may have 
fearful lookings-for of judgment in the 
year to come. The germs of cholera—those 
infinitesimal agents of death, infinitely mul- 
tiplied—will lurk in all those dark, damp 
dens of the dazzaroni, in their filthy old gar- 
ments, in their food and drink, in the dust 
under their feet. Yet not among the living, 
perhaps, is the peril most fostered. Thous- 
ands of choleraic victims have already been 
put out of sight during this month; and 
thousands more may have to be packed 
away, mostly in the profound sepulture of 
the Campo Santo Vecchio, that most mon- 
strous Potter’s Field, where there is a pit 
for every day in the year, down which the 
day’s pauper dead are plunged, coffinless, 
shroudless, naked, to lie in heaps of unim- 
aginable horror and indistinguishable cor- 
ruption! I am told that when, even in 
ordinary times, one of these pits is opened, 
after having been closed a year, the odor 
which bursts out is almost unendurable; 
yet this must be braved every day by cer- 
tain poor workingmen. Nothing could 
render these sepultures innoxious, except 
such a hermetical sealing down with hot 
lava as Herculaveum had. Yet even that 
would not end the peril. The deadly de- 
posits and fetid gases would work their 
way far under and through the ground, 
coming out in vegetation—perhaps even in 
flowers, mingling with the waters of the 
deepest wells. The very bowels of the 
earth must be poisoned by such stupendous 
masses of human decomposition. And is 
it not so, in a degree, the world over? May 
we npt fear that pestilences are not alone 
packed away in carelessly guarded pits and 
JSosses Communales, but carefully and rever- 
ently stored up in stately tombs, and gently 
laid down in flowery cemeteries, there to 
lie dormant, waiting their time? The dead 
propagate death—are, alas! the enemies of 
the living everywhere. In return, the liv- 
ing ure crowding the dead, at least in all 
large cities and growing towns. The order 
to their poor bongs is: *‘ Move on!” Grand 
houses are built over their humble little 
dwellings, and their disturbed dust rises to 
avenge the desecration. Every disestab- 
lishment of a city burial-ground may be an 
exhumation, a general grave delivery of 
disease. And yet how little is thought of 
the danger lurking in *‘ the sacred ashes of 
the dead,” when, ‘‘ God’s Acre” confiscated, 
they are carted through crowded streets in 
or without their moldy coffins. 


A leading London journal, not long since, 
advocated, as an important sanitary meas- 
ure, the burning in large furnaces of the 
common dust of the streets, as fast as it is 
gathered, instead of, as now, carting it to 
the suburbs and piling it up in huge heaps, 
where it becomes an intoleraljle nuisance, 
vitiating the air about it for a great dis- 
tance; for, as this journal declares: ‘Dust, 
unfortunately, plays a large part in the 
spread of disease.” Ihave not been able 
to ascertain whether this sanitary measure 
has been adpoted by the Vestry of St. Pan- 
cras, whose chief medical officer recom- 
mended it. If it has been, mightit not, by 
its beneficial hygienic results, suggest to 
the corporate mind a better way of dispos- 
ing of another kind of rapidly accumulating 
matter, which soon becomes another sort 
of dyst—a mortal refuse more embarrassing 
to vestries and more deleterious to the pub- 
lie health? Since the landing of the Asiatic 
scourge at Toulon, and in the fear that its 
northward march would end in an inva. 
sion of England, certain London publicists 





have not only profanely questioned the 
feudal right of the Dukes of Bedford to 
keep a private-public manufactory of pes- 
tilential stenches and a storehouse of filth 
and putridity, called ‘‘Covent Garden 
Market,” in the heart of the city of cities, 
but the immemorial right of Christian 
burial within, or near, crowded towns. 
Several leading journals have strongly ad- 
vocated the cremation of the first victims 
of cholera, as the surest means of disinfec- 
tion. A correspondent of the Times ad- 
vises the establishment of at least provis- 
ional crematories in all Jarge English towns, 
especially seaports, and the inflexible car- 
rying out of this mode of disposing of 
dead bodies become one mass of live in- 
fection. He says: 

“Thave no doubt, if the first few cases of 
cholera at Toulon had been so dealt with, thous- 
ands of lives would have been spared and the 
spread of cholera to Marseilles and other towns 
in the south of France stopped. 

‘* Burial is no certain disinfection, on account 
of the percolation of water, and if not at a suf- 
ficient depth, the gases escape to the surface 
and spread the disease, especially during certain 
favorable conditions of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. It is a proved fact that rabbits and other 
animals coufined over the grave of a person who 
has died of aninfectious disease have been in- 
noculated with the disease and have died.” 

A good deal of discussion is going on in 
England on the subject of cremation, 
caused partly by the government giving 
the cold shoulder to, and the Church turning 
its broad back on the ‘‘ Cremation Society,” 
headed by Sir Henry Thompson. Nearly 
ali admit the great advantages of that mode 
of disposing of the dead —the ancient mode, 
perfected and simplified by modern science 
—over burial, for hygienic and economic 
reasons; but the objections are, if not many, 
very strong. It is for Anglo-Saxons a new 
and startling thing, not to say something 
horrible, awful and uncanny, suggesting 
cruel Druidical or diabolical rites. It is an 
innovation that would do violence to our 
most sacred and settled prejudices and 
customs, and to natural feelings as tena- 
cious as they are tender. 

I know that cremation is not a pleasant 
theme; but I believe it to be a question of 
great and ever increasing importance, and 
so beg leave soon to follow this somewhat 
rambling article with one describing these 
peculiar funeral rites, as I Jately witnessed 
them, from the beginning to the end, which 
was not, let me add, a‘ bitter end,” but 
something consoling, solemn, and even 
beautiful. 

MILAN, Sept. 16th, 18%. 
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THE AVERAGE EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH. 
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Ir is natural, whether under the Congre- 
gational, or Methodist, or Episcopalian, or 
Unitarian, or Catholic, or Baptist name, to 
believe that one’s own Church is most like 
the ideal. None of us are in the slightest 
degree peculiar in this respect. We each 
think that our own Churches are just a 
little closer to the gate of Heaven than those 
of any other name. All other peoples and 
tongues think the same of their Churches, 
and, as they are confident, with equally 
good reasons. 

Of course every denomination is not 
where it imagines it is—at the top of the 
apex. Some one has madeamistake. But let 
us each keep our mouths wide open—let 
us be sure of that—and ready at every lull 
in the clamor to insist upon it that we are 
the very tip-top stone in God’s spiritual 
house, and so of creation; for, if we do not 
keep on reiterating this self-evident fact, 
then the Lord of the house himself may 
forget where we belong and drop us 
among the rubbish. 

The average evangelical Church has an 
outside and an inside, a body and a spirit. 
We will view it externally and internally. 
By the external view we mean simply the 
view which looks toward the torms of or- 
ganization, the methods of operation, the 
government, the way of doing things. By 
the internal view we will understand that 
we are to take a logk at the real character, 
the disposition, the heart, the soul; ina 
word, all that, in the largest and deepest 
sense, is understood by spirituality, Corre- 
sponding to these two views are two ques. 
tions, 





A. What external changes would take, 
place in the average evangelical Church if it 
were to make the Acts and Hpistles of the 
Apostles its exclusive guide? 

In general it may be said that such 
changes would be few, and in the main, 
disadvantageous. 

Take, for example, the matter of houses of 
worship. What would be the result upon 
the congregations of some of our largest 
churehes, if they were tv fall back upon 
Paul’s plan at Ephesus, of hiring a hall, or 
of meeting in an upper room of some pri- 
vate residence? 

What, again, would be the probable 
effect upon the ministry if we should all 
emulate the example of the apostles in the 
business of self-support, or of voluntary 
support? 

Again, what would become ‘of our mis- 
sionary enterprises, if the missionaries to 
Asia, instead of going out from America 
with well-filled purses, should reverse the 
current, and insist, as Paul did, that, inas- 
much as we send the Gospel to Asia, Asia, 
therefore, ought to send money back to 
America? Paul was always bringing con- 
tributions ¢o the mother Church in Jerusa- 
lem from the new Churches in Asia and ~ 
Europe. 

Once more, would it do to brush away 
the present safeguards in the matter of 
receiving members into our Churches, just 
because, so far as we discover from the 
record, those early Churches established no 
such rules? 

What about these women? Paul told 
them in his day to keep still; didhe? Shall 
we undertake to be apostolic in that direc- 
tion? You had better be smeared with 
honey and hung in an apple-tree for the 
bees to bother. 

The relation of local churches to associa- 
tions, conventions, synods, assemblies, 
perplexes us. What saith the Scriptures? 
Nothing. The time for association of 
churches had not come. Would it be wise, 
because there is no mention made in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of an annual asso- 
ciation of the churches of Lycia, or of 
Macedonia, or of Achaia, that, therefore, 
such a meeting is unscriptural, therefore 
unevangelical, and therefore rubbish? 


We sing in our average church, and we 
do not sing. Two-thirds or more of the 
congregation stand, or possibly sit still 
and in patience permit the other third to 
sing praises. This fashion of praising God 
by proxy has not been criticised as unscrip- 
tural, at least not by those people who are 
willing that the other third should do the 
singing, regardless of their ecclesiastical 
status. But we have a choir or a quartet 
in our average church. Immediately we 
are reminded that Paal did not have a male 
quartet behind him on Mars Hill, or any- 
where else. Who will tell us definitely 
whether he did or not? 

In taiking about these questions, as in 
many so-called prayers, much breath has 
been spent, many million tons of God’s pure 
atmosphere have been inhaled and exhaled 
and spoiled—in vain. Paul and his brethren 
in those early days had common sense and 
used it. We will do well not to throw over- 
board in our day so good a yift from God. 
The external form of the average evangeli- 
cal Church, though not above criticism or 
improvement, would not be improved but 
damaged by making the apostolic example 
its exclusive guide. 

ll. What internal changes would be in- 
volved in making theActs of the Apostles and 
the Epistles the sole standard? 

Here, too, we must call a halt and make 
a division. We must put on one side the 
uctual spirituality, the real attainment iv 
Christian character and disposition ex- 
hibited in the apostolic Churches, and on 
the other side the ideal, or the standard of 
Christian character, maintained and urged 
in the apostolic preaching and writing. 

Unless, now, it is possible for the same 
person to possess a high degree of spirit- 
uality, and at the same time a low degree 
of morality, then those apostolic Churches 
were at least no better than the average 
evangelical Church of the present time, 
Woes it not quite impossible that they 
should be better than these? They were 
nearer to Obrist? No; further from him by 
eighteen centuries, They “bad less oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the real 
Obrist than we have, J do not refer to he 
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apostles themselves, who personally saw 
and knew the Lord (though even their ad- 
vantage over us may be easily exaggerated), 
but to those who constituted the rank and 
file of the Churches. Most of these, before 
their conversion, had lived either in the let- 
ter of Judaism, or else in the hard material- 
ism or the hopeless and cold idealism of 
the Greek religion. Generation had fol- 
lowed generation in this narrow, ice-walled 
path. Unspiritual mothers had given to 
their sons, and sons, growing to manhood 
with withering souls, had passed on to still 
another generation a diminishing spiritual 
capacity. High conceptions of the possi- 
bilities of the soul, keen distinction be- 
tween truth and error, between right and 
wrong, ardent love of purity, sweetness of 
disposition, self-denial and self-surrender— 
all were very rare virtues. Nor even in the 
Christian Churches were these virtues so 
common and so splendid as to make it 
profitable for us to attempt to find there a 
model for ourselves. 

Turning, however, to the apostolic 
preachers and pastors, looking at their ex- 
amples and studying their precepts touch- 
ing the matter of Christian character—that 
is, what a Christian ought to de and do—we 
are at once brought to our knees in the 
presence of a spirituality, a goodness, a 
Christlikeness, which the average evangel- 
ical Church, or any other Church, will 
search in itself in vain to find. The edu- 
cation and culture of all these Christian 
centuries has not brought to the birth a 
man with spirituality in all its graces and 
strength to be compared with his who was 
born again near Damascus—transformed 
from a Jewish persecutor of Christians into 
a zealous Christian missionary. 

And then the apostolic teaching in re- 
gard to daily living, to brotherly love, to 
purity and honesty and truthfulness; Paul’s 
exaltation of ‘‘ charity” above * faith” and 
** hope”; the prominence which James gives 
to the close union of faith and goodness; 
Peter’s exhibition of a heart overflowing 
with devotion to the Christian brotherhood, 
aud at the same time his unsparing con- 
demnation of wickedness; John’s wonder- 
ful flights, until we barely catch glimpses 
of him among the hidden things of God— 
what is all this to us but the clearest proof 
that, in every possible direction, there is un- 
measured room for improvement in spirit- 
uality, faith, works, disposition, in all of 
our Churches, and that in some of them— 
possibly in the average evangelical Church 
—this change would umount to something 
like a revolutiv’, a spiritual resurrection 
from spiritual death. 

Jamaica PLap, Mase. 
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A RARE OCTOBER. 
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To the lover of Nature—and every one 
ought to be a loving and reverent observer 
of the life and scenery around him—the 
seasons of each year have their own dis- 
tinctive features. He who watches close- 
ly will soon learn to trace these visible re- 
sults to antecedent causes, and will derive 
all the more pleasure therefrom because of 
this intimacy of knowledge. There is 
something almost personal in the delight 
with which one looks upon a tree or a plant 
with this knowledge of the secret of its 
growth and development. It is as if one 
said to the plant; ‘‘ Aha! you cannot de- 
ceive me with all your reticence. I know 
what is going on in your silent heart. You 
need not change your hues or flirt your 
gaudily-painted leaves in the wind so boast- 
fully. I know the secret you are bravely 
trying to hide.” The mere external facts 
ef Nature are thought by some to consti- 
tute its chief attraction, and the thought- 
ful observer is sometimes ridiculed as a 
scientific Paul Pry, to whom beauty is 
nothing, and for whom Nature spreads her 
feast of ever-changing loveliness only to 
invite him to pry among the compost from 
which her subtle alchemy evokes at the 
same time the blush of the petal and the 
verdure of the leaf. 

The Autumn of 1884 is a notable one in 
the region where we write—the very crest 
of the Northwestern spur of the Appalach- 
jan range, in close embrace of whose gran- 
ite hills Lake Chautauqua lies embosomed, 
while, eight miles away to the northwest- 
ward, and almost a thousand feet below, 





Lake Erie spreads her couch of changeful 
gold for the setting sun. This region con- 
sists of two distinct and clearly-marked 
sections. The one is the narrow, almost 
level plateau which stretches along the 
southern shore of Lake Erie—low-lying, 
cut with sharp ravines, hardly any portion 
of it more than fifty or sixty feet above the 
level of the Lake. Every foot of its soil 
tells of recent origin, and shows that it has 
been but lately won from the dominion of 
the waves. Low, gravelly hills abound, 
whose contours show the action of the 
water, and the wavy crest of which marks 
the direction of a shoal when the waves 
beat against the rugged line of the granite 
hills beyond. 
terspersed with etubborn bits of clay, 
which even the waves could not subdue, 
an so, in sheer vengefulness, swept bare 
and left for the storm and frost to slake and 
conquer if they could. 

The other section rises sharp and swift, 
but without rock or precipice to a hight of 
six or eight hundred feet, from two to five 
miles from the shore of the Lake. Though 
the ascent is sharp, the surface of the slope 
is smoothly rounded, full of graceful curves 
and covered with verdant fields. From 
the summit it slopes away to the southeast- 
ward in a long series of gentle undulations, 
among which winds the streams which 
constitute the headwaters of the Obio—one 
of the three great arms which the Missis- 
sippi stretches as if to tap the great lakes, 
and grasp again that source of supply 
which once made his bed an inland sea, 
which overspread three-fourths of a conti- 
nent, It isa curious fact that here, with- 
in five miles of Lake Erie, the raindrops 
falling upon one side of a roof find their 
way through the St. Lawrence to the ocean, 
while those falling on the other wind along 
the devious channels that bring them 
finally to the much-amended mouths of the 
Mississippi. 

This beautifully-undulated, higher plateau 
is one of the most richly verdant spots upon 
the Continent. The soil is mostly a stiff 
clay, with here and there gravelly knolls 
in the valleys. Thechannels of the streams 
are not steep and sharp-cut, but smoothly- 
rounded, and verdant from crest to base. Itis 
almost entirely aregion devoted to grazing. 
The small grains aud small fruits which 
abound upon the lower level, are little cul- 
tivated here. The prevailing forest growth 
is beech and maple, scattered in close, 
smoothly-rounded groves upon the hill- 
sides, with the hemlocks and elms stretching 
it dark lines along the valleys. The flora 
of the region is peculiarly rich and varied, 
and the arboreal changes are very striking 
because of the undulating outline of the 
surface and the unbroken background of 
velvety verdure against which they are dis- 
played. This year is what the farmer-folk 
term a ‘‘backward Fall.” The second 
week of October is now upon us; and yet, at 
an elevation of fifteen hundred feet above 
sea level, the fields are as green as in the 
middle of June, and save that here and 
there is to be seen a bit of pale yellow, the 
groves are in as full leaf and of as deep a 
verdure. The maples, especially those 
growing by the roadsides and in the open 
fields, are adding to the exceptional char- 
acter of our Autumn sights, by shedding 
their leaves without a touch of frost and 
almost without a show of that brilliant robe 
of red and gold in which they are usually 
clothed at this season. Only a pale yellow 
tint, like a delicate amber light, shows 
through the outer green of the sturdily- 
rounded forms. They are ripening at the 
cores-reversing the usual order—and shed- 
ding the inner leaves, while the outer ones— 
those on the very tips of the limbs-»retain 
the soft, rich green of Summer. This isa 
phenomenon not infrequently observed in 
regions south of Philadelphia, but very 
rare in more northern latitudes. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable phases 
of the autumnal verdure this year, is the en- 
tire absence of that golden exclamation 
point which generally marks the intervals 
of green and brown in the line of the 
wooded horizon. The hickory usually 


changes the hue of its foilage more sud- 
denly and evenly than any other forest 
tree. Not infrequently within three days 
it is transformed from base to summit from 
a mere dark mass of unnoticeable dull, 
heavy green, into a softly-rounded spire of 


The soil is loamy sand in- 





pure Etruscan gold, framed between brown- 
leaved oaks and slowly-bronzing beeches, 
or set like a pillar of flaine athwart the 
deep, dark green of the hemlock, which 
seems to grow all the more somber with the 
advancing season, as if resenting the snowy 
covering that will soon weigh down its 
branches and half hide its evergreen ver- 
dure. 

Another marked feature of the Autumn 
scenery this year is the peculiar freshness of 
the undergrowth and shrubs, the foliage of 
which is wont to give such variety to the 
hillsides. Even the thistles are yet green, 
and the lady who walked with me through 
the fields yesterday brought home a basket- 
ful of the burrs yet crowned with the pur- 
ple fringe the wild bees love so well to 
clamber over with their frowzy legs white 
with pollen, while they thrust their antennae 
deep down into the velvety cushion, as if 
in search of some treasures which the 
fairies might have hidden therein. 


From my window, as I write, I see the 
wind tossing up the grape leaves in the 
vineyard that follows the curve of the hill- 
side across the little valley, showing the 
downy white that marks the under side of 
the Concord leaf, and revealing the soft 
bloom of the heavy clusters, where, for a 
month past, the grapes have been bursting 
their tender skins from over-much treas- 
uring of juicy sweets therein. Along the 
hedgerows the clematis has burst into dull 
brown puffs, while the ripened foliage has 
fallen away without a glint of color to re- 
lieve the seber buff of the shy Quakeress 
that half hides and half discloses her dun 
beauty to the passer-by. The poke berry 
(Phytolacca decandra) stands in the corners 
of the fences, its sprawling branches yet 
showing their delicate pink hues, its clus- 
ters fresh and red, and its tender leaves yet 
unscathed by frost. The mounds of moss 
along the edges of the woodland, reversing 
the usual order, are brown and dull, while 
the leaves of the overhanging beeches are 
yet of a glistening green. The golden-rod 
has lost its luster; but the leaves are yet 
fresh and dark, and the seed-pods have 
scattered their feathery purple while the 
stems are yet green, so that, instead of 
the dull brown that usually lines the road- 
sides in October, the drives, which are 
growing dark and muddy from the effects 
of the equinoctial storm, are yet bordered 
with masses of dark, rich green. The 
leaves of the milkweed have ripened and 
fallen off, leaving the dark, slender stems 
yet laden with the light green bolls, which, 
from their perch, seem to gaze wonderingly 
around in search of the frost which should 
have come before to liberate the silky down 
s0 deftly stowed away within the silver- 
lined cells which only the frost king can 
unlock. The lawns are still green, with 
only now and then a pictured leaf stuck 
stem downward in the mass of soft, rich 
grass that yields like a deep velvet pile be- 
neath the loitering step. Te robins still 
clamor ravenously in the early morning 
among the branches of the mountain ash 
before my window. The leaves have 
dropped, one by one, and left only the 
scarlet clusters on the slender, swaying 
limbs. ‘The tree-frogs still pipe in the 
balmy gloaming, and the few ducks that 
find sanctuary among the green reeds that 
line the shores of the dimpling lake seem 
conscious that they are untimely visitants, 
and hide in solitary shyness among the 
sedgy growth, as if waiting for the South- 
ward-flying multitudes which should ere 
this have brought the courage that comes 
with numbers to tempt them to the open 
lake and the unsheltered publicity of the 
feeding-grounds, where the dainties of the 
water-hidden harvest fields are most abun- 
dant. The ferns, grown tired of waiting 
for the season that usually turns their spines 
to the softest of golden tints or the richest 
of browns, either flaunt their rusted ver- 
dure under the green arches of the wood- 
lands, or have drooped into neutral, leath- 
ery insignificance, and twine in stringy 
loops about the hurrying feet. The chest- 
nut burrs have not thought of opening. 
The polished hull of the hickory nut is yet 
tightly clasped about the rich-meated, 
pearly shell within. 

Perhaps the one thing that has gained in 
magnificence by the peculiar character of 
our Autumn weather is the sumac. The 
two varieties of the Rhus family, which 





are found here, are almost indistinguish- 
able, and, owing to the richness of the soil, 
grow with great luxuriance. Usually at 
this time the leaves have become either a 
pale yellow, with uncertain patches of red, 
or else are of a dull, pictured brown, among 
which the cones of red berries show but 
dully. This year, however, the sumac 
leaves are either flaming red or unfaded 
green, and the close, dark thickets of a 
month ago are transformed into crests of 
searlet light, resting upon emerald waves. 
This scarlet hue of the sumac leaf is hardly 
distinguishable from the color of the berry, 
and seems for some reason to prevail only 
at the very tips of the branches directly 
about the glowing clusters, as if the hue of 
the latter had been caught by reflection or 
splashed over them by the rush of Autumn 
rains. Perhaps it betokens a light touch 
of frost that has kissed the topmost 
branches, but left those below still clad in 
the deep sea-green of their midsummer 
growth. 

Very few who note these peculiar 
features of our Autumn days can recall 
another season at all resembling it in this 
climate. There have been Autumns which 
were even more “ backward,” so far as 
storm and frost and the many forerunners 
of wintry weather are concerned. Most 
people are inclined to regard it asa dull, un- 
attractive Autumn. The maples do not 
blaze, and the landscape is of almost as uni- 
form and dense a green asinJuly. The 
secret of it all is adry, cool August and 
September, and a moist and balmy October. 
In the room where, as an invalid, I lay, 
day after day, in July, under double blank- 
ets, | now write by day and by night with 
open windows. These conditions of 
humidity and temperature, in this climate, 
are very rare. They do not give us the 
flaunting glories of the ordinary Indian 
Summer, but from their very rarity dis 
close peculiar and unexpected charms, 
which tend to bring the real lover of 
Nature eloser to the ever-changing, yet al- 
ways beautiful bosom of the infinite mother 
of all life. - 

The Northwest wind has the genuine 
Autumn sough as it sweeps along the bill. 
sides and beats the full-leaved braaches 
angrily together, as if it resented being 
robbed of its October sport. Here and 
there it gathers up a few brown and golden 
leaves, tosses them up and down, and seems 
trying in vain to gather enough together 
to make one of those glittering whirlpools 
with which it is wont to career over hill 
and dale at this season of the year. The 
sky is soft and blue; the clouds as white 
and fleecy as if they loitered above June 
meadows. The yearis going to its grave 
laden not only with rustling sheaves and 
bowed with the russet and golden fruitage 
of the orchards, but also proudly wearing 
its robe of Summer verdure to meet the 
pallid terrors of Winter. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y, 
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A DIAMOND FROM THE RUBBISH. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE W. YARBROUGH. 





WE are indebted to St. Luke for the jewel 
found in the rubbish of the little city of 
Nain. It is many-sided, and every facet has 
been so cut and polished as to reflect 
unearthly light. 

There are single paragraphs in the sacred 
story that gather into themselves the whole 
Gospel. This is true of the last paragraph 
recorded in the seventh chapter of the Gospel 
by St. Luke. We will see what is the 
foundation fact of the Gospel. We are sin- 
ners: ** And, behold, a woman in the city, 
which was a sinner”! What is the next 
fact? Jesus is our Saviour: “And they 
that sat at meat with him began to say 
within themselves, Who is this that fdr. 
giveth sins also?” Whatis the next fact? 
We must, by faith, appropriate this salva- 
tion: ‘* Thy faith hath saved thee.” What 
isthe test of faith? Love. ‘‘ Faith work- 
eth by love.” (Gal. v and vi.) This incident 
furnishes it: ‘‘And, behold, a woman in 
the city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Phari- 
see’s house, brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, and stood at his feet behind him 
weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head.” ‘She loved much,” said Jesus to 
Simon. . 
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We study her as she quenched the fas- 
cination of her eyes with her penitential 
tears, and, with the same tears, washes the 
feet of Jesus; as, with her unbound tresses, 
which were her glory, she wipes them; 
as she then stoops, and kisses them; as she 
breaks her alabaster box of ointment (a 
companion of her other attractions in her 
recent history), and, with its precious con- 
tents, anoints them; and, while the 
womanly instinct, that hastens to supply 
what the cold-hearted, inhospitable Phari- 
see had neglected, does not escape our 
admiration, our hearts melt within us as we 
behold a soul, but recently lost, seeking to 
express her love for him who had saved 
her, absorbed in the surrender of her all to 
him who had given his all for her. Can we 
wonder that Gregory the Great said, 
‘¢ When I consider it, I am more inclined 
to weep thaa to preach on it”? ‘‘Go in 
peace,” said Jesus to the woman. Few and 
simple were the words, but running over 
with salvation. 

The incident is not to be so interpreted 
as that faith shail lose its place in the plan 
of salvation. The debtor is not released 
because of her love, but she loves because 
of her release. Putting love before faith, 
we put the rill before the spring, the fruit 
before the tree. Jesus, after propounding 
the parable of the creditor and two debtors 
to Simon, asks him: ‘‘ Which of them will 
love most?” The answer, ‘‘ He to whom he 
forgave most,” puts forgiveness first. 
Moreover, there is reliable authority for the 
following reading of the statement: ‘‘ Her 
sins are forgiven, for she loved much.” 
‘*Her sins are forgiven, and because of 
that, or on account of that, she loved 
much.” (Saurin and others.) It is the es- 
sence of Romanism to put love before for- 
giveness; it is the essence of Protestantism 
to put forgiveness before love. 

Neither let us lose our hold on this, as a 
thorough conversion, because of the ab- 
sence of any literal compliance with the re- 
quirement, ‘‘ with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.” We cannot over- 
look this woman’s silence. She uttered 

not a word. ‘Speech is silvern. Silence is 
golden.”’ Never was silence more ‘ golden” 
in the life of a mere human being than on 
this occasion. Our apology for her is that 
aspring-tide of emotion had set in, sub- 
merging her organs of speech, and forcing 
her confession on up to her eyes, where it 
was translated—the shower of tears far sur- 
passing any expression of the tongue. It 
is not the only proof we have that the 
greatest things in the world are the stillest. 
Most strikingly has one said, ‘‘ The ocean 
has a voice; but the sun is silent. The 
forests murmur; but the constellations 
speak not. Aaron spoke; Moses’s face but 
shone.” And is not our needy world cry- 
ing out for fewer words and more deeds? 

Christianity is Christ; and its clearest, 
most reliable formulations are the simple, 
unaffected incidents that make up his life. 
Why are the ponderous ‘‘ Institutes” of 
Calvin and Watson, and the labored ‘‘Com- 
mentaries” of Adam Clarke, Henry and 
Scott, being supplanted, in so many libra- 
ries, by the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” as written by 

Fleetwood, Hannah, Farrar, Pressensé, 

Geikie and Deems? This is a fact, and 

there are reasons for all facts. Men can 

follow a life better than they can under- 
stand a creed. There is inspiration in one, 
entanglement and bewilderment in the 
other. This turning away from the ‘‘ Insti- 
tutes” of the sons of men to the incidents 

ot the Son of Man, is the secret of the im- 

proved and improving good will toward 

each other among the Churches. 

The sobs of the woman which was a sin- 
ner, in the house of Simon, will be pro- 
nounced, by all the Churches, the best com- 
mentary on repentance ever published. 

We will all agree that nothing additional 

to what the incident contains is necessary 

to salvation, and that nothing less can com- 
plete the work. The time has come for us 
all to agree that there is damnation in the 
icy decorousness and mathematical punc- 
tiliousness and rigid quarantine against 
sinners of Simon the Pharisee, as they ap- 
pear in the background of this picture. It 
will not be considered an unjust comment 
when we say that the highest use Jesus 
seems to have for Simon is to set off the 
glories of his heroine. 


men. Christ’s girth of a human soul is its 
need. Let the lost take hope. The sweet- 
est music that falls upon his ear is the 
bleating of the lost sheep as it whets the 
appetite of the wolves of the wilderness. 
There is an account of one who, in great 
distress of mind about his religious state, 
dreamed that he stood in the outer court of 
Heaven, and saw a glorious host marching 
up, singing sweet hymns and bearing the 
banners of victory. They passed by him, 
through the gate, and when they vanished 
he heard in the distance sweet strains of 
music. 
” Who are they?” he asked. , 
‘They are the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, who are gone to be with God.” 
And he heaved a deep sigh, as he said, 
** Alas! Iam not one of them, and never 
shall be, and I cannot enter there.” 
By and by there came another band, 
equally lovely in appearance, and equally 
triumphant, and robed in white. They 
passed within the portals; and again were 
heard the shouts of welcome within.” 
** Who are they?” 
‘*They are the goodly fellowship of the 
apostles.” 
‘** Alas!” he said, “I belong not to that 
fellowship, and I cannot enter there.” 
He still waited and lingered, in the hope 
that he might yet goin; but the next army 
did not encourage him, for they were the 
noble army of martyrs. He could not go 
with them, nor wave their palm branches. 
He waited still, and saw that the next was 
a company of godly ministers and officers 
of Christian Churches; but he could not go 
with them. At last, as he walked, he saw 
a larger host than all the rest put together, 
marching and singing most melodiously, 
and in front walked the woman that was a 
sinner, and the thief that died upon the 
Cross hard by the Saviour; and he looked 
long, and saw there such as Manasseh and 
the.like; and when they entered he could 
see who they were, and he thought: 
‘*There will be no shouting about them.” 
But, to his astonishment, it seemed as if 
all Heaven was rent with seven-fold shouts 
as they passed In. And the angels said to 
him: ‘* These are they that are mighty sin- 
ners, saved by mighty grace.” 

And then he said: ‘ Blessed be God! 
I can go in withthem.” And so he awoke. 
It was time; for he had seen enough. 

BARNESVILLE, Ga 


POLITICIANS AND-—Politicians. 


BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 








Pernars the finest modern specimen of 
a thorough politician—using the word in a 
sense worthy of its etymology—was Count 
Cavour. He was once standing, with sever- 
al compatriots, on the shore of one of those 
Italian lakes, whose quiet beauty,shielded by 
the chain of the Alps, symboled the longed- 
for happiness of Italy when it should be pro- 
tected by astrong and enlightened govern- 
ment. Their conversation had the chronic 
burden of shame for the condition of their 
country, impoverished by the strife of a 
dozen petty dukedoms, and degraded by 
the medieval superstition which enwrapped 
the life of the people as the disease-laden 
atmosphere covers the campagna. It was 
then this great soul uttered the words which 
were the prophecy of Italy’s redemption: 
‘*Gentlemen, let us do something!” That 
night he wrote to a friend a letter which, 
though a private one, contained a sentence 
that became the draught of the new consti- 
tution of his country’s freedom and great- 
ness, as well as the security of his own 
fame as the regenerator of Italy. It was the 
vow by which he gave his life to the single 
purpose of securing ‘‘a free Church in a 
free State.” 

In order to accomplish this he foresaw 
that he must avail himself of every kind of 
information which affected the relations of 
the people to the soil, to one another, to 
mechanical arts and trade, to their present 
rulers, and to the neighboring nations of 
Europe, whose most astute statesmen were 
planning to parcel out Italy as the inherit- 
ance of their various sovereigns. It was 
no time for learning the tricks of diploma- 
cy from the pages of Machiavelli, or danc- 
ing attendance with other lackeys of em- 
pire at the doors of princes. He studied 
civil engineering, and contributed much 





There are many standards for measuring 





to making practicable the Mont Cenis tun- 


nel, that Italy might be quickened by 
closest contact with the life of Europe. He 
investigated the agricultural condition of 
his country, its soil, best-paying crops, 
seeing that, in order to maintain real inde- 
pendence, Italy must have the full revenue 
of Nature. When he made the famous dili- 
gence ride to meet the French Emperor, 
and play with him the deep game of strategy 
which should precipitate the Franco- 
Austrian war, with such an issue as should 
be for the benefit of little Sardinia, he spent 
the time on the journey in reading Buckle’s 
“Civilization in England.” Without 
such almost omniscient vision he would not 
have accomplished in twelve years that 
dream of the centuries since Rienzi; surely 
not by wire-pulling with shriveled prince- 
doms, by doctrinairing with Mazzini, by 
hurrahing with Garibaldi, nor by making 
buncombe speeches in the Parliament of 
Turin. 
The professor of history in Cambridge, 
an intimate friend of Gladstove, has given 
substantially this estimate of that great 
statesman. He is an expert in almost all 
departments. His fault is that he is form- 
ing no school of politics, training no bands 
of younger men who shall continue his pro- 
jects, having learned the details of his plans 
from his lips. But he is so great, so many- 
sided, that he does not need these helpers. 
His policy is born from incubation of all 
the history of the past; yet it is developed 
into success by as shrewd a knowledge of 
men and neighborhoods as is possessed by 
any borough politician in the kingdom. 
What seems to others but a visionary out- 
look, he has already surveyed as with link 
and chain. Speaking of the Premier’s Irish 
policy, the professor has remarked that it 
was a long look ahead, too long to be appre- 
ciated by the mass of the people, recognized 
principles in social and political economy, 
which are but dawning upon the popular 
mind, but which are nevertheless on the 
line of the most logical and necessary devel- 
opment of the British Constitution. 
Such men as Cavour and Gladstone are 
true politicians, because they are leaders, 
not of parties merely, but of peoples. They 
have studied deeper, and, therefore, see fur- 
ther than others. They have the courage 
of most advanced opinions, because in their 
own minds they have projected society 
beyond its present forms, and are able to 
anticipate and prepare for its progressive 
development. 

There isa vast distance between such 


ton belonged, if what Justin McCarthy 
says of him be true, viz—that ‘‘he never 
guided, but always followed the people.” 
Doubtless this Jatter school is safer than 


sionists, like the extreme Radicals. 


men and that very respectable school of 
English politicians to which Lord Palmers- 


that of the restless, but illiterate progres- 
There 


/Tf we mistake not, the dissatisfaction 
with parties comes not from disagreement 
as to policies or suspicion of the honesty of 
leaders, so much as from a conviction that 
we have no great leaders, or that, with few 
exceptions, they are ncither in executive or 
legislative contro! ,nor seeking office through 
party management. They are time servers, 
not from cupidity alone, but from lack of 
political scholarship fitting them to be any- 
thing better. 

Of a different species were the founders 
of the Republic, the Hamiltons and Jeffer- 
sons, of whom Pitt said in Parliament, as 
he read the draught of the American Con- 
stitution: ‘For solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity and wisdom of conclu- 
sion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no body of men can stand 
before the national Congress of Philadel- 
phia.” And Mirabeau exclaimed: ‘* They 
are a company of demi-gods.” 

But where shall I find the type uf the 
common politician? Behold the huge bar- 
barian runner by the chariot of the Roman 
Emperor! He fascinates the people with 
his lithe limbs. He fawns upon the hand 
of majesty and pockets his favors. But, 
look! he leaps into the chanot! He is 
Maximin, the Thracian, the Emperor. 

But who shall redeem American politics? 
They who can say of the Republic what 
Prince Metternich said of that meaner 
thing, the Monarchy, on resigning the Aus- 
trian portfolio: ‘‘The object of my entire 
life is summed up in one word—devotion. 
I declare, in this solemn moment, before 
God, to whom my heart is open, before you 
who hear me, that, in the course of my long 
career, I have not hada thought but for the 
safety of the Monarchy.” 

There are such men about us, getting 
ready for the emergency which will call 
them forth: and the emergency is near. 
Problems are thickening, which the wisdom 
now in the forum does not seem able to 
deal with: finance, labor and capital, 
private wealth and commonwealth, tariff 
and free trade, or the zigzag between them; 
individual and corporate rights; municipal 
autonomies and state surveillance; unity 
and diversity in the federation of states; 
international relations under historic pre- 
cedents and existing treaties, and that 
pressing demand of the public conscience, 
Civil Service Reform. 

There is no wider range for study, taxing 
more the energies of the most restless and 
tireless brains than that afforded by the 
subjects involved in American politics. 
Our young educated men are studying these 
various depariments of state craft, rather 
than party craft. They may be unable, 
through inexperience in prevailing 
methods, to defeat the knights of the cau- 
cus in the coming tournament; but they 
are developing invincible strength for the 


is deep wisdom in the sober sentiment of a 
whole people. This, in our country, will be 
the break-water against the communistic 
and socialistic tendencies of certain sec- 
tions. A great politician will always study 
the public conscience, gauge popular drifts 
that he may not be impracticable in his 
propositions. But if he will lead, he must | of God. 
think beyond the popular thought. For | Brooxtyy,N, ¥ 
popular sentiment is not a current moving —_ 
with even front in a direction determined | THE COLONIZATION IMPOSTURE. 
by its own momentum. It follows channels or vaew. ‘saan: & Wee ale 
which a few great minds dig for it. It is : wat Le a 
constantly covering the line of its file- 
leaders. To deliberately take his policy 
solely from the drifts of public opinion is 
for the politician to demit leadership, and 
become a follower, a flag-carrier for others. 
‘* Vou populi, vox Dei”; but God sends his 
prophets who teach the people what voice 
to raise; and a true politician is a prophet. 
Our country is peculiarly destitute of 
prophets in this decade. The Palmerstonian 
theory reigns in congress and convention. 
There seems to be but one question stirring 
in the hearts of our statesmen—not how to 
save the Republic from pressing dangers, 
not how to solidify and enlarge its pros- 
perity, but how to stop at the line of the 
favor of the majority. Our legislation 
does not grapple with the problems on 
whose solution hangs the future. It touches 
them just enpugh to give the impression 
that our representatives are awake to the 
general interest, but deals with them with 
a timidity which shows a conscious inabil- 


future. And may Heaven give the coming 
politician such wisdom that, as the Greek 
Lycurgus was thought to have received his 
laws from Apollo, and the Egyptian Mulvius 
his from Hermes, the American legislator 
shall be known to have received his, as did 
the Fathers of the Republic, from the hand 








Tue foregoing title is taken from language of 
a contributor to Tue InpEPENDENT of March 
13th last, and which the same contributor has 
reiterated in your issue of August 7th, as one 
component of his so-styled *‘ Bit of Anti-Slavery 
History.” Leaving unnoticed various sugges- 
tions fruitlessly discussed for years following 
the establishment of our Republic’s independ- 
ence, the ‘‘ Imposture” referred to was under- 
stood, at and after its establishment, to have had 
its conception in the mind of a zealous and 
prominent theological graduate, at Andover, I 
believe, and less than a score of years after the 
beginning of the present century. Its origina- 
tors, the same Samuel J, Mills in union with a 
few like minded and eminent men, had very 
early established the enterprise, Before 1823, it 
was in systematic operation ; and very soon it bad 
the co-operation of the Churches, the pastors, 
and numerous philanthropic men, Its funda- 
mental idea was simple and inspiring. It was to 
confer a new freedom to the free blacks—the 
opportunity of a purely voluntary emigration 
to citizenship in a territory of their own, appro- 
priately designated by the name Liberia. Eman- 
cipated from the social depression to which, 








ity to master them. even in the Free States, they and their desce nd- 
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ants would otherwise be subjected for a period 
of indefinite continuance, they might and 
would, in time, attain to self-government and to 
every manly attribute, co-equal to any and all 
they had left behind. 

This elevation of the colored race purported 
to be, and really was, the specific and sole in- 
tent and principle of the colonization plan and 
organization, It left all questions of emancipa- 
tion to the conscience of those who alone had 
the power and the responsibility. To the slave, 
after emancipation, it held out ite hand of kind- 
ness and encouragement, All this admitted, how- 
ever, a8 what simply it was meant to be, there still 
remained one obvious, although remote influ- 
ence and power upon the permanence of slavery ; 
and, as such, it could not be unwelcome, whether 
at the North or at the South, to any genuine sup- 
porter of colonization, For it cannot but be 
obvious how the establishment, as hoped for and 
intended, of an intelligent, self-governed and 
prosperous community of the colonists could not 
fail to inure to the bettered condition, if ‘hot 
even to the emancipation of many or all 
the bondamen of their race, Accordingly a 
gradual, but in time complete emancipation was 
hoped for. This hope, although a distant one, 
was germane to and coupled with that prevalent 
repugnance to slavery which the historic state- 
ment of our anthor, Oliver Johnson, has truth- 
fully insisted on, But, although the primary in- 
tent of the colonization enterprise bas been 
sufficiently dwelt upon, there was still an out- 
look beyond, Such philanthropists as Hopkins, 
Finley, Mills and other founders of the Coloniza- 
tion Society saw that the enterprise included, 
concurrently, an establishment of the Christian 
institutions and principles over all the settle- 
ments in Liberia. Thus, also, the light of sal- 
vation would be radiated into the surrounding 
African regions, And in this hope the issue 
has been far from a disappointment. They 
knew, also, that a free government established in 
Liberia would debar the slave trader from all 
exercise of bis vocation anywhere in that domin- 
ion. In this respect, also, the expectation has 
been very largely verified. 

This was essentially the state of things up to 
the time (say about A. D. 1830) which Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, upon occasion, once publicly and 
characteristically alluded to as the hegira of Mr. 
Gaftison's departure from Baltimore prison, 
It is a true statement that Mr. Gar- 
rison, soon after, “lifted up the banner of 
immediate emancipation and anti-colonization.” 
His claim to the initiation of both these under- 
takings is unquestionable. 

As respects the emancipation endeavor, he 
may naturally have felt himself inspirited by the 
example of that analogous achievement, not far 
back in the century, which had prompted that 
proud exclamation of a noted English jurist: 
** Slaves cannot breathe on English soil !” 

it would have been supposed that any emanci- 
pationists would welcome this parallel, although 
comparatively minor enterprise for the eleva- 
tion of the freedmen and their race ; this, all the 
more that the enterprise was well on its way, 
under patronage of the best citizenship of the 
North, and, to a marked extent, at the South, 
Yet, on the other hand, it is undeniable that 
slaveholders who favored colonization were act- 
uated, in general, simply by the idea and motive 
of deliverance from an obnoxious class, whose 
presence was inauspicious to the system under 
which the “slave had no rights.”’ Still all this 
supplies no justification, nor even a plausible 
explanation of the “‘ anti-colonization” manifesto 
on Mr, Garrison’s “ banner.” Indeed, it would 
not, bad it been immeasurably more considera- 
ble in effect than it was ever shown to be. For 
no imperfection of motive in any supporter of an 
enterprise based and conducted upon sound and 
philosophic principles can militate against the 
enterprise. 

The earnest and laborious endeavor of Mr. 
Garrison and his followers to bring the doctrines 
of immediacy to their desired effect were en- 
countered at once by two main obstaclesa—the 
one insuperable, the other self-originated. In 
the first place, after all that the tongue and the 
pen could accomplish in depicting the undenia- 
ble enormities of slavery, there remained the 
question, What can we do about it? The found- 
ers of our national Government —avowedly cogni- 
zant as they were of the self-evident truth that 
all men are born free and equal—had, neverthe- 
less, in the Constitution which they submitted 
to the people, subordinated this self-evidence to 
an existing expediency. The expediency, no 
doubt, was itself but superficial and illusory, 
since it essayed to bring into union the funda- 
mentally opposite elements of popular liberty, 
on the one hand, and of irresponsible individual 
despotism, onthe other. It might, and doubt- 
less would have proved otherwise had a limit 
been established—even though a distant one—to 
the continuance of slavery, or by its perpetual 
prohibition in any new states admitted to the 
Union, But in this existing political situation it 
was that, both before and after the unfolding of 

Mr. Garrison’s banner, even Congress was pre- 
cluded from any action favoring emancipation, 
unlees the then hopeless step of submitting an 
amendment of the Constitution. Accordingly 
the Garrison reformers, not finding what, to 





any purpose, they could do, worked vigorously 
in trying what they could undo, The then 
forward course of colonization gave the oppor- 
tunity. It waa even suggested, although not 
publicly debated, to charter a vessel for bringing 
back the colonists from Liberia to the United 
States. But the project was not carried into 
execution, Perhaps a question was raised 
whether the colonists would coneur in that 
phase of immediate emancipation. 

But, concurrently with all of the above, there 
was another and a legitimate field of effort (not 
political) open to the Abolitonists, so called. It 
was sedulously occupied by them. In‘ this field 
their work and endeavor were meant to take effect 
upon the slavebolder’s conscience. For such a 
purpose it was right to depict slavery in true 
colors, as an institution. Zealots, it is true, 
may have uttered abuse, misnaming it reproof, 
and socialists equally may have misstated facts ; 
but no denunciation, however unmeasured, of 
the slave code ever sounded to the depths, or 
deepened to the tone of that accepted defini- 
tion of the slave’s legal status: “The slave has 
no rights which the master is bound to respect.” 

But the great moral power which Abolitionists 
could have brought to bear upon the slavehold- 
er’s conscience was wasted and well nigh an- 
nulled by a worse than infirmity, in the mode of 
attempting ite exercise. They were innocent of 
any apprehension of the broad distinction be- 
tween a slavehoider's power to inflict wrong and 
his actually inflicting it, between holding the 
legal power to oppress, and being chargeable 
with actual oppression, All slavebolders, for 
example, were alike to be held ‘man stealers,”’ 
not, indeed, de facto, but constructively, It was 
accusatory simply to hold the legal status of 
‘“*master,” although the status had come, 
like the nightmare, upon an involuntary sub- 
ject, not yet sufficiently awakened to under- 
stand what to do about it. It was, for instance, 
a maxim of James G. Birney, as quoted by Mr- 
Johnson, to upbraid every merely technical 
slaveholder with the guilt of “* holding his fel- 
low-being as property.” To his philosophy every 
such Nominalist was a Realist. 

As an illustration of the fatuity of this maxim 
in its application to a large class of slave- 
holders, a single instance may suffice. There 
was in those times a citizen of Georgia to whose 
possession a number of slaves came by inher- 
itance. Not relishing the relation, he offered to 
them all their freedom, asa gift. But they all, 
without exception, preferred to remain under 
his control and protection as their master. He, 
in consequence, retained the possession, but al- 
lowed the slaves to go their way, each to his own 
choice of place and profits of labor, while he 
himself removed his permanent residence to one 
of the Western States. He was widely known as 
a confirmed, exemplary Christian, yet had he, 
under the Rev. Mr. Finney’s administration, 
proposed to join his church in the great ordi- 
nance common to the ‘* Holy Catholic Church,” 
he would, on testimony of the article already 
referred to, have found himself precluded by the 
officiating minister’s mandate. Of such property 
holdera as this there might have been found a 
great number, at least in the Southern States. 

Supplementary to such exemplifications as 
these, there was the oft-quoted and commanding 
example of the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
Slavery was, in his day, essentially the slavery of 
our own. Neither was the apostle backward in 
exporing bad morality, or denouncing evil 
practice. Yet his mandate, in the only instance 
on record touching the relation of master and 
bondsman, savored not at all of its immediate 
dissolution, but strongly prescribed a justly 
tender exercise of the master’s power and affec- 
tion in the relation. No doubt, had his author- 
ity and power extended to and over the Roman 
Law, he would have exacted emancipation 
throughout the Empire. 

But there was a third element greatly affect- 
ing the prospective triumph of emancipation, 
whether immediate or gradual. In a conflict of 
ideas, vituperation is followed by results broadly 
contrasted with the tendency of argumentative 
and friendly discussion. To be satistied which 
of these dispositions was prevalent under the 
auspices of Mr. Garrison one need not go back 
to the writings and published addresses of the 
time. The requisite data are supplied by the 
“bit of history” now before us. Begin with 
the combined onset upon colonization and 
gradual emancipation, The onset on both was 
combined into one, alihough the points aasailed 
were distinct and different, so that the spirit 
that dominated as to the one would at least be 
closely allied to the temper prevalent in the 
other, 

Accordingly, for evidence of what that spirit 
was, it is not essential to ransack the files or to 
consult records of the past. The author re- 
ferred to has supplied, in Tax INDEPENDENT, at 
once the information and the exemplification. 
He is a frank and intelligent witness, as well as 
a conscientious and gifted expositor of things 
familiar to his own observation and memory— 
if Snot, also, as would seem, to his own partici- 
pation. To his historic view there wes open 
“the imposture” of the Colonization scheme, 
also the “expatriation scheme,” that which 
offered to the free Negro’s voluntary acceptance 





a free emigration to Liberia, also that altered 
appreciation of Mr. Garrison’s two-fold move- 
ment on the part of Rev. Dr. Cox, of which, very 
early, the issue was that the Doctor apostatized ! 

Something yet remains, Arthur Tappan was 
a merchant of large business extended over 
various states of the Union, both in the North 
and the South. That he had not known the 
origin and intent of the Colonization scheme, 
already herein described, would be too extreme 
a supposition. What potency had reversed all 
this, and of « sudden turned him to an avowal 
that he and the supporters of colonization, with 
whom, a8 appears, he had acted for nearly a dec- 
ade, had been co-operating with a device of Satan 
to deepen the prejudices against the free colored 
people? Equally perplexing is his purported 
avowal—if really 80 made—that these same men— 
who, of course, had participated in that anti slav- 
ery sentiment of which Mr. Jobnson historically 
mentions that the Free States, at least, were full 
before Mr. Garrison’s day—had been working to 
rivet more closely the fetters of the slave. The 
potency stands attributed to Mr. Garrison’s 
“Thoughts on Colonization.” 

As to the significance of Judge Jay’s change of 
base, referred to by Mr. Johnson, it was embodied 
mainly in his published volume, which treated 
of colonization and emancipation in contrast. 
Being a writer of legal acumen, he knew how to 
enact plausibly his labored onsets upon coloni- 
zation. They were less notable, however, for 
any well-sustained force than for their abounding 
exemplifications of an avowed ‘unrelenting 
hostility.” Beyond even his argumentative sole- 
cisms there was a self-immolation in his stout 
negation of any cognizable principle in supplying 
the Negroa transferrence from his subservient 
condition in the states to a social condition of 
equality, respectability and thrift under self- 
government, 

To these exhibits, brought to view by the so- 
styled bit of history before us, nothing need be 
added to illustrate the spirit which actuated the 
attacks on colonization. It is doubtless true, as 
asserted by Mr. Johnson, that ‘‘an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Abolitionists were evangel- 
ical men, sc res of them ministers, But there 
were many tens of scores of such ministers not 
** Abolitionists”;and of the evangelical laity a 
great majority were not, 

The gratuitous and persistent assaults of 
which the foregoing are but specimens, did not 
impair the confidence or enfeeble the energy of 
the friends of colonization, although it some- 
what curtailed the resources and added to the 
obstacles encountered on the African coast. 
These last were principally due to opposition 
of native tribes, to climatic disease, and a check 
to population for a Jong time experienced from 
the paucity of births compared with deaths, 
But, in the home conflict, fallacies and mis- 
representations were warded off by correction, 
exposure or sarcasm, as the merits in each in- 
stance might fequire. 

Dr. Leonard Bacon’s review of Mr. Garrison’s 
**Thoughts on African Colonization,” in Vol. V. 
(A. D. 1833) of the Christian Spectator, may be 
cited as, in the main, a fair exemplification. 
This author’s postulates are there admitted or 
denied in the way of a calm discussion of the 
principle involved, his fallacies of argument and 
misrepresentations of fact are exposed in the par- 
ticulars of their error, and his reckless impu- 
tation and abusive vituperation met by a just 
censure or rebuke. The reviewer also indulged 
in aingle personality. Besides doing service 
here as illustrative of our topic it will be quoted 
as a flash of the Doctor's Saracen cimeter so 
characteristic as to invite a passing notice. 
Having, in the text, spoken of his author’s work 
as more than ordinarily replete with ‘* numer- 
ous and striking demonstrations of self-respect,” 
he supplements the text by the following foot- 
note: ‘‘ It is difficult to read anything from Mr. 
G. without remembering the Spaniard men- 
tioned somewhere by Coleridge, who, whenever 
he had occasion to speak of himself, was wont 
to take off his hat in token of the profound re- 
spect due to so illustrious and excellent a per- 
sonage.” 

In the days here spoken of it was promul- 
gated and became familiar as a fundamental 
and decisive reprobation of the Colonization 
scheme, that it was constructed “ on the abomi- 
nable principles of expediency.” It was but one 
of the many shapes taken on by the persistent 
opposition. Contrariwise, two largely attended 
colonization meetings were held successively in 
the two principal cities of Connecticut, at both 
of which meetings Dr. L. Bacon was the special 
orator. A prime object was to arouse the 
friends of colonization to its more persistent 
and liberal support. In the climax of this en- 
deavor, the speaker riveted the amused atten- 
tion of his hearers by a picturesque and compre- 
hensible analogy, in manner as reproduced below. 
It is given by memory with exactness in man- 
ner as heard or reported at the time, but not 
pretending to verbal accuracy. 

“Not lung ago as a railroad locomotive was 
rolling leisurely along the track upon an em- 
bankment, a bull was observed in the distance 
meditating whether to dispute the right of way. 
What his thoughts and ideas may have been we 
can only conjecture, Perhaps he thought the 





approaching object was a thing constructed 
upon the abominable principles of expediency. 
But, as he leveled horns for attack, the engineer 
put on steam, when onward went the engine, 
and away went the bull down the embankment. 
So, in our great enterprise, let us put on the 
steam, when, onward goes colonization, and 
away goes anti-colonization, neck and hee]s 
together.” 

Liberia stands, to-day, recognized among the 
nations as an independent self-governed state. 
It is an abode of intelligence, commerce, agri- 
culture, education, freedom and Christian insti- 
tutions. Its supposable relation to the African 
race in the United States in their now subsist- 
ing uncongenial relations to their former mas- 
ters come not within our purview, at this pres- 
ent writing. 

But it is pertinent to consider whether the 
Garrison movement had not an important 
agency in precipitating the solution of the great 
slavery problem. Did it not promote emanci- 
pation by contributing, in the Slave States, to 
those passions and apprehensions which culmi- 
mated in the great Rebellion? Did it not, also, 
by extending and intensifying in the somewhat 
vacillating citizenship of the Free States that 
antipathy to the slave system which already 
existed, that predominance of popular senti- 
ment which alone could inaugurate and sustain 
Abraham Lincoln’s Preclamation of Freedom? 

New HAVEN, Conn, 


Music, 
ANNUAL PROSPECTUS: 1884~’85. 

Tue opening of the season falls later each 
year. So long as the city is liable, in September 
and October, to find the thermometer register- 
ing eighties, green holland window-shades will 
be drawn behind most avenue and cross-street 
fronts, and scores of town houses be shut until 
there is no prospect of further untimely torrid- 
ness. Late as last season was in beginning, this 
one surpasses it, and will be further remurkable 
as one of those occasional ones to which ope- 
ratic activities do not give the usual signal and 
**send off.”” Managers have discovered the tend- 
ency, on the part of stockholders and subscrib- 
ers, to prolong their pleasant country life; and 
there is no ure in attempting to give perform- 
ances in the middle of October if there is only 
a handful of people to occupy boxes or stalls, 
November is, in any case, an infinitely better 
month, and amply early enough for fiddles to 
be tuned and singers to clear their throats. We 
take up the large operatic element first, never. 
theless. 

Gladly can we announce the actual advent, 
unless great pledges fail, of a fully-equipped 
German Oper Company, to sing in German 
and devote themselves largely to grand opera 
by German composers. Under the direction 
of Dr. Damrosch, the company will open at 
the Metropolitan Opera Honse on or about Nov. 
17th. The singers secured include some of the 
best artists who have ever been heard at Munich, 
Berlin, Dresden, and the Wagner Festivals at Bai- 
reuth, Of the works to be presented 1t is enough 
to say that they will be exclusively masterpiecer, 
and that whatever Italian or French music may 
be included in the repertoire will be of quite the 
most vigorous and classical school. Bellini will 
give place toSpontini, Charles Ambroise Thomas 
to Cherubini. The Symphony Society Orchestra, 
a strong chorus, liberal stage equipments, and 
Dr. Damrosch at the head of all, with his con- 
scientious purposes, energy, enthusiasm and 
ripe experience, seem to insure the success of the 
undertaking. The Metropolitan Opera House is 
better adapted to German than Italian grand 
opera, with the latter’s broad musico-dramatic 
and often spectacular effects ; and it is hoped that 
the acoustic imperfections of the house can be 
somewhat counteracted, although no elaborate 
remedy is to be attempted this year. 

Of Mr. Mapleson’s plans for Italian opera at 
the Academy we are sorry to be unable, late as it 
is, to speak authoritatively. In fact, Mr. Maple- 
son’s very prospectuses are things that we have 
come to look at in a half-hearted way. At latest 
accounts “a full company” was being secured 
by him with the co-operation of the directors ; 
and Mmes. Nilsson and Patti were ‘‘pro- 
visionally engaged.” Everything is contradic- 
tory, and no wise prophet will open his 
mouth until the advertisements for the first 
week’s performances are in the papers. 

Before either Dr. Damrosch’s or Mr. Mapleson’s 
companies receive a hearing, the press and the 
public will have had an upportunity to know 
the strength or weakness of the Milan Opera 
Company, an organization which has come to 
us by way of the South and San Francisco. Mr. 
James Barton Key is the impressario, and, un- 
familiar as we are with any of its numerous 
collocation of Italian artists, they have won 
warm praise from the few Western critics on 
whose judgment reliance can be placed, and the 
repertoire of the prospectus is ambitious and 
interesting. The company will sing for two 
weeks at the Star Theater, under Mr. Key’s man- 
agement. There are rumors that quite @ pro- 
portion of the Academy directors has been dis- 
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posed, if the company prove to be excellent, to 
withdraw support from Mr. Mapleson, and ne- 
gotiate with Mr. Key, on the principle that a 
good, if not gaudy, bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush, especially a bird that will not 
sing without a goodly deposit in the bank before 
it will utter a trill; but this is a matter of re- 
port, and nothing can in any case be asserted 
until the Milan Company have shown their 
capabilities. 

Prospects of light opera in English at the 
Casino, the Bijou and other abodes thereof offer 
nothing remarkably attractive or new. ‘“‘ Nell 
Gwynne,” @ charming comic work, offers the 
most inviting novelty, and a translation of Von 
Suppé’s amusing “Die Afrikareise” comes out 
elsewhere in a few months. Concerning the 
operetta, by Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. George 
Henschel, Boston is in the dark, and, conse- 
quently, its being soon heard here remains in 
doubt. A new Gilbert and Sullivan operetta is 
a matter of equal uncertainty and less interest. 
Tout las, tout passe, 

It is aways a pleasure to speak of the excel- 
lent musical work which the Thalia Theater 
effects in course of its dramatic season. Herr 
Amberg is instructing American managers how 
a season can be made a success, artistic and 
financial, without stars, without braggadocio, 
and with competent men and women to fill réles, 
“Der Freischiitz” was so creditably given last 
week that it was a pleasure from beginning to 
end, and in the works of Lindpaintner, Lortz- 
ing, Strauss and similar composers Mr. Am- 
berg’s German artists are equal to appearing 
with marked credit. 

It will be seen from the above that there is 
likely to be opera to a sufficient extent and of a 
far better quality than usual between Autumn 
and Spring. What we would like to see is Dr. 
Damrosch or Herr Pollini busy and successful 
with a German company at the Metropolitan, 
and Carl Rosa with his fine English troupe at 
the Academy ; but this, “though the gods and 
the years relent,” may never be New York’s happy 
fate; and so the musical reader can turn to the 
immediate outlook for art in its higher and 
more important development. 

The Philharmonic Society, of New York, will 
give the accustomed six public rehearsals and 
six concerts at the Academy of Music. The re- 
hearsals occur November 14th, December 12th, 
January 9th, February 13th, March 18th, April 
10th. The concerts on November 15th, Decem- 
ber 13th, January 10th, February 14th, March 
14th and April 11th. New subscribers can se- 
cure the few seats available after the 26th inst. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas has secured several novel- 
ties of importance in course of his European 
trip. At the first concert will be produced 
Johannes Brahmsa’s new Symphony No, 3 in F. 
Mme. Emma Fursch-Madi will also appear as 
the soloist. The Society’s orchestra will number 
one hundred performers. 

Vigorous, and with the success of six preced- 
ing seasons laureling it, the Symphony Society 
of New York will enter upon a seventh Winter’s 
work on November 21st. The six public rehear- 
sals will take place on the Friday afternoons of 
November 21st, December 19th, January 23d, Feb- 
ruary 20th, March 20th and April 24th; the con- 
certs coming on the Saturdays, November 22d, De- 
cember 20th, January 24th, February 2lat, March 
2istand April 25th. Dr. Damrosch has pro- 
cured several interesting new compositions by 
European orchestral writers, among them Mr. 
Frederick H. Cowen’s new Symphony, and with 
the admirable taste hitherto characterizing the 
Society’s programs, the performances cannot 
fail to be of exceeding interest. 

Mr. Frank Van Der Stucken, a young com- 
poser and conductor, who has met with suc- 
cess in Germany, this season enters the field 
of orchestral concert with what promises to 
be an interesting and dignified series of 
public afternoon rehearsals and evening con- 
certs with full orchestra, to take place in 
Steinway Hall on October 24th and 25th, De- 
cember 5th and 6th, January 30th and 81st, and 
March 6th and 7th, Mr. Van Der Stucken comes 
tous with high testimonials to his talents and 
experience. We shall be able to judge of these 
qualities for ourselves next week, and certainly 
will take pleasure in the success of any new or- 
chestral series. The programs for the initial con- 
certs of next Friday and Saturday are admirable, 
and the new Brahms’s Symphony will be first 
heard in this country then, under Mr. Van Der 
Stucken’s baton, 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society have 
made lavish arrangements for the brilliancy of 
their twenty-seventh season. The eight concerts 
occur Nov. 8th and 29th, Dec. 20th, Jan. 17th, 
Feb. 7th and 28th, March 2ist, and April 18th ; 
the rehearsals preceding them on Nov, 7th and 
28th, Dec, 29th, Jan. 16th, Feb. 6th and 27th, 
March 20th and April 17th. In addition to these 
sixteen concerts, the experiment of the six extra 
matinee performances was last year so complete 
that they will be continued in 1884-1885, on the 
Wednesday afternoons of Nov. 19th, Dec. 10th, 
Jan. 7th, Feb. 11th, March 11th, and April 8th. 
This is a large scheme for a single society to 
sustain; and it argues strongly for the artistic 
self-dependence of Brooklyn. Bach’s “ Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” Mozart's “‘ Reqhiem,” and a 





number of modern works hitherto unheard in 
this country are ready for performance by the 
large orchestra of this Society, which Mr. 
Thomas has brought to so notable a degree of 
perfection. 

It seems impossible that twelve years have 
elapsed since the Oratorio Society was under- 
taken courageously by a small group of enthu- 
siastic musical friends, With enterprise and 
judicious management, into what an organiza- 
tion it has grown and solidified, until it occu- 
pies the foremost post to-day in the vocal socie- 
ties of New York! The four rehearsals tor 1884- 
*85 will occur on the afternoons (Wednesdays) of 
Nov. 19th, Feb. 25th, April 9th; and (Friday), 
Dec. 26th. The concerts falling on Nov. 20th, 
‘Dec, 27th, Feb. 26th, and April 10th. The fol- 
lowing works will be sung: Mendelssohn's “ St. 
Paul,” Hiindel’s ‘* The Messiah,” (at Christmas- 
tide, in accordance with custom) Verdi's ‘* Man- 
zoni Requiem Mass,” and a short cantata of 
Bach’s *‘ They Will All Come,” with Hiindel’s 
‘Judas Maccabeus.” As in former seasons, Dr. 
Damrosch will have the aid of the Symphony 
Society’s band during the season. After Novem- 
ber lst new subscriptions will be received from 
those desiring course tickets. 

The New York Philharmonic Club, the Stand- 
ard Quartet Club and one or two similar organ- 
izations for chamber-music concerts, will give 
the usual number of concerts. 

Of single concerts as many are in preparation 
as the days and nights in each week will permit. 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel’s entertainments 
will be missed among them. Of organ, pianoand 
vocal recitals no lack will be felt. 

It is rumored that, in May, the season will close 
with a Music Festival, under the auspices of the 
newly-incorporated Association, the nucleus of 
which is the Symphony and Oratorio Societies, 
Dr. Damrosch assuming the musical direction, 
This event is, however, too remote and too de- 
pendent on contingent circumstances to be more 
than predicted now. There is surely enough 
music, in view of the above summary, without it, 
although it will be welcome if it come to pass. 
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THE new and beautiful Stillman Music Hall, 
at Plainfield, N. J., wasinformally opened on the 
evening of the 16th inst., with an admirable or- 
chestral concert given by Mr. Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra, Miss Emma Juch appearing 
as the soloist. The program included the Over- 
tures to ** Tannbiuser” and * Guillaume Tell,” 
The music of Delibes’ ballet ‘‘ Sylvia” and other 
suitable numbers. The hall seats about a thous- 
and persons, 





DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


IL. 


We have, in former articles, noticed the irri- 
gative, intermittent filtration methods of the 
disposal of sewage on land, as well illustrated 
at the Croyden farm near London, and the 
combined system of partial precipitation and 
farm use of semi-liquid sludge, as applied at 
Saltley, near to and for Birmingham, to the gen- 
eral sewer contents, exclusive of about half of 
the closet contents which is collected by the 
pail system. These are fair examples of the best 
methods of sewage disposal, if this kind of treat- 
ment is adopted. It must be said that most of 
the larger cities will be forced ere long to adopt 
some plan which will deliver the rivers from the 
necessity of being used as cesspools and sewers. 
We came out of the harbor at Belfast when the 
stench occasioned by the stirring of the water 
was well nigh unbearable. ‘The health authori- 
ties at Glasgow plainly say that the Clyde is no 
longer able to dispose of the sewage passed 
into it. The cry as to the Thames and its 
pollution is heard all over England. The out- 
fall of the sewers is so intolerable than three 
hundred tons a day of chloride of lime is being 
used to mitigate the stench. It ia only because, 
in most cases, the cities are not fully exposed to 
the places of outfall,and because great care is 
taken to secure good water supply, that the death 
rate is not much increased. The rivers of Great 
Britain are so small and sluggish, and the cities 
so large, and the moistness of the climate such 
that water carriage of sewage by these is sooner 
rendered inexpedient than with us. While not 
accepting all arguments derived therefrom, and 
while recognizing the question as te whetber 
sewage shall pass into a stream as a relative 
one, we nevertheless know that we need to con- 
sider carefully all proposed plans for dealing 
with sewage without sending it in its crude 
state to the rivers. 

Besides the land systems and the dry disposal 
and poudrette systems, much attention has been 
given to plans for the reduction of sewage to a 
more solid state. With the fifty or more pat- 
ents that have been used, it can be said of very 
few of them that they have stood the test of 
prolonged practiced trial. Bradford, for in- 
stance, is said to be a partial success in cement 
or mortar making, only because the refuse 
liquid is still too impure, and because the price 


of sand in that section is such as to make this 

mixed ash-mortar salable. Whev, some time 

since, we asked the veteran sanitarian, Edwin 

Chadwick, of Loudon, for the best specimen of 

successful dealing with sewage by a utilization 

system, he said he thought Coventry would 

afford the best example. lt is a system, the 

beginning-of which was afforded by Dr. Ander- 

son, of that section, and which has been modi- 

fied and appli¢d by the Rivers Purification Com- 

pany, while, originally, only a system of precipi- 

tation, mechanical and other devices have been 

added, so that, as we believe, a feasible method 

has been devised. First of all, the municipal 

and sanitary management of the city is such as 

to secure a constant water-carriage delivery 

from all its buildings. An old fashioned privy, 

or ash pit, is a very rare sight. Even where out- 
side privies are used—as they generally are in 

tenements—these are fitted with water appli- 
ances, The streets are kept clean, and yet most 
of the storm-water is allowed to enter the sewers 
and so find its way to the main sewer. It is no 
small point gained that the sewage which this 
arrives at—the works two and a half miles from 
town—is fresh sewage. Near the works it meets 
« wire man-hole, at which the small quantity of 
paper and floating material of bulk, is detained, 
and, by a little mixture, very easily disposed of 
to the farmers. The sewage, then, as it comes 
from the main sewer, is made to pass against and 
through a revolving screen, which further de- 
tains the larger pieces or specks of organic mat- 
ter. This would clog up the wheel, except 
that jets of sewage water from the other side 
clear the wheel, and then, at a low point in the 
revolution of the wheel, this matter passes off to 
an Archimedean screen, which finally deposits it 
ina box to be removed. The amount of this 
which has failed to be macerated is so small as 
also to be easily dried, mixed and disposed of. 
The sewage now passes in order, and in succes- 
sion through tanks, one supplied with a stream 
of milk of lime, and another with mixed su!- 
phate of lime and alum, in which revolving 
arms stir the whole so as to thoroughly mingle 
it, and yet prevent precipitation taking place in- 
these tanks. From these, the 2,000,000 of gal- 
lons per day pass into a series of cemented 
reservoirs for precipitation, in which the sludge 
collects at the bottom, while the. cleared fluid 
passes by overflow through two reservoirs, and 
then, as a clear stream, on through a bed of filter 
land, which is cultivated, to an adjacent stream. 
The sludge is about forty tons per day, of which 
ninety per cent. is moisture, There are some 
variations as to the amount of precipitant mat- 
ter used, and as to the use made of the filter bed, 
according to the indications which daily testing 
of the sewage gives. From these sludge recep- 
tables there is an underground chamber, into 
which it is swept through valves, and from these 
the sludge is pumped intoa high tank, from 
which it goes into cylinders; and this sludge is 
then- subjected to compressed air, introduced 
above it, which, by a most ingenious method, 
presses it into a tabe forming the axle to per- 
forated plates between which it is compressed 
into quite solid cakes of refuse. The pressed- 
out water is not abundant, and is easily purified, 
The pressure is made by a series of plates, and 
is quite in imitation of “the manifold” or 
second cow’s stomach, which reduces the grasses 
toa more solid form, This system is also in 
operation at Leyton, where improved machinery 
is used, and also at Hertford, In each case, for 
towns of from 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitamte, the 
sewage is satisfactorily handled, and at an ex- 
pense not excessive. The town of Coventry is 
80 well satisfied that, after an experience of ten 
years, itis about to purchase and enlarge the 
works—Mr. Sidy having made for them a 
thorough examination. The engineer of the 
Thames commission also recommended this as 
the best purification method. 


Biblical Research, 


It is a much discussed question as to what 
language was spoken by Christ; whether it was 
the Greek or the Hebrew or the Aramaic, The 
whole problem hangs together with the question 
as to what language was spoken in Palestine in 
the days of the Lord. The natural conservatism 
of the people, as well as the sacred character of 
the ancient Hebrew, would certainly influence 
the people to retain, as far as possible, that ven- 
erated idiom. Professor Delitzsch, in his little 
but remarkably rich pamphlet, entitled ‘‘The 
Hebrew New Testament of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society,” which he published (in Eng- 
lish) as a sort of companion tract to the fifth 
and stereotyped edition of his New Testament, 
touches this point in the following words : 

“ A friend of mine does not cease to entreat me 
to translate the New ‘Testament into the Aramaic 
idiom which was spoken in Palestine in the days of 
Christ and his apostles; that is, into the language 
of the Palestinian Talmud and the Palestinian Tar- 
gums. Jiut his desire fests on an illusion, The 
Hebrew remained, even after the Exile, the lar. 
guage of Jewish literature. The Ecctesiasticus of 
Jesus Sirach was written in Hebrew, as its fragments 
in the Talmad show. The original of the first book 











of the Maccanees, and of the so-called Psalter of 
Solomon, was Hebrew. The inscriptions on coins, 
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the epitaphs, the liturgic prayers were Hebrew. 
The form of the laws was Hebrew, as appears from 
the codification of the Mishna. the book, in 
which, as Papias says, Matthew had collected the 
sermons of the Lord, was written in the ‘ Hebrew 
dialect.’ It is true that ‘Hebrew’ and ‘Chuldee 
were not accurately distinguished. Nevertheless it is 
quite unlikely that Matthew wrote in Aramaic; for 
the Aramaic was the language of daily life, the vulgar 
language, in which the people and also the learred 
were wont to converse and to hold controversies ; 
but 7 Efpaiog didAexroc, in which St. Paul was 
accosted by the exalted Saviour (Acts xxvi, 14), and 
in which he himself addressed the people of Jerusa- 
Jem (Acts xxi, 40; xxii, 2), was the holy language, 
the language of the temple worship, of synagogical 
and domestic prayer, of all formulas of benediction, 
of the traditional law; further, the parables, the 
auimal fables, the lamentations for the dead, the 
Talmuds and Midrashin are mostly Hebrew; the 
holy languages continued to be the language of the 
higher form of speech; even the popular proverbs 
were only partly Aramaic. . . . The Shemitic 
woot of the New Testament Hellenism is Hebrew, 
not Aramaic. Our Lord and his apostles thought 
and spoke, for the most part, in Hebrew. Aramaic 
was understood only by a small part of the Dias- 
pora.” 

The little pamphlet of Delitzsch must be 
studied by all who are interested in Hebrew 
Syntax. It abounds in excellent points. 


...-The controversy of the schools concern- 
ing the Old Testament has found its way into 
the grammars and lexicons of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Stade’s ‘“Grammatik” accepts nearly all 
the technical emendations proposed by the more 
advanced and anti-traditional criticism of Eu- 
rope, and, on the basis of the text of the word 
codex thus reconstructed, builds up a grammat- 
ical structure that, at least in many particulars, 
differs widely from the explanations generally ac- 
cepted before its appearance, Naturally, its con- 
clusions are pted but cautiously and slowly 
by more conservative scholars, Lately the ninth 
edition of Gesenius’s ‘‘Hebrdisches und Chaldi- 
isches Handwirterbuch iiber das Alle Testament,” 
a standdrd work in the land of scholars, and 
one that has been translated into English and 
many other tongues, made its appearance, and 
has given great offense in liberal circles. Gese- 
nius, undoubtedly, had he lived to the present 
day, would have been found with the school of 
Wellhausen, Kuenen and Smith. But the publish- 
er of the lexicon, F, C. W. Vogel, of Leipzig, en- 
trusted the work of revision for the ninth edition 
to Professors Miihlau and Volck, of Dorpat, two 
adherents of the orthodox Erlangen school of 
theology, and the charge is boldly made that 
the editors have banished from the work the lib- 
eral and progressive spirit of Gesenius, and 
made the work an exponent of conservative the- 
ology. It is true that but very few of the emen- 
dations proposed by the commentators have 
been adopted, and that the conclusions of the 
new school, that very naturally modify the mean- 
ing of many words in the department of bibli- 
cal archwology and in the history of Israel's re- 
ligion, have been entirely ignored, and that all 
these words, ]}DX OHIO ADS, etc., are ex- 
plainedin the old way. The threat has been 
openly exprested, that it could not be regarded 
as an impossibility that a representative of the 
liberal school would publish a Hebrew lexicon in 
opposition to the “revised” Gesenius, In 
American circles the old Gesenius is frequently 
received with suspicion, on account of the very 
features which the German editors have now 
removed. 





...-Post-biblical Hebrew is enjoying unusual 
favor at present in the learned world of Ger- 
many. From the recently published schedule 
of lectures for the present semester we see that 
at nearly every university one or more of the 
teachers will lecture on some department in this 
line of study. A great aid for this good work 
is found in the Lehrbuch der Neuhebriischen 
Sprache, published but recently by Professors 
Strack, of Berlin, and Siegfried, of Jena. The 
former, who had originally intended to prepare 
the whole work himself, has contributed only 
the literary portion, the grammar proper having 
been intrusted to Professor Siegfried. The lat- 
ter had been well known for years as a specialist 
in this department. The new grammar belongs 
to the well-known Petermann series of elemen- 
tary grammars of the principal Oriental lan- 
guages, but, unlike most of the rest, is written, 
not in Latin, but in German. The mere facts 
of the Neo-Hebraic language are given in terse 
and brief sentences, and within the compass of 
one hundred and thirty-two pages a vast amount 
of useful and otherwise scarcely accessible know]- 
edge is given. The new work has been accorded 
a warm welcome, which it deserves. Would that 
the spirit of the Buxtorfs would again become a 
power among Hebrew scholars! 


...-Among the valuable finds made in the 
great papyrus collection brought recently from 
Fayyum, are also twenty-four Hebrew papyri. 
These are the oldest Hebrew documents known 
written in the quadrate letters, Acopy of the 
Matthew Gospel on a papyrus roll was also dis- 
covered, and this is claimed to date from the 
third century. It has further been learned that 
the “Rainer” docament is written in eleven, 
and not it ten languages, as was hitherto 
removed, 
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# evsonalities, 


Coycerntna Swinburne’s alleged expulsion 
from the London Art Club, the following story 
is told, which may or may not be true: His last 
freak there was the trying on in succession of 
all the hats that hung in the hallway. On find- 
ing that one would not fit he would throw it 
down and trample it under foot, exclaiming: 
“No, that isn’t mine!” until the headgear of all 
the unsuspicious members inside strewed the 
passage. ‘If you please, sir,” said the always 
respectful footman, “ what are you looking tor?” 
** My hat! my bat!” said Swinburne, unsteadily. 
Then came the information; “If you please, sir, 
I noticed that when you came in you hadn’t one 
on,” 





... A statue to Jacqueline Robins, one of the 
neglected heroines in the history of France, was 
set up lately at St. Omer. During the siege of 
that place by Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, in 1710, Jacqueline Robins volun- 
teered to pass the enemy’s lines and procure nec- 
essaries. She succeeded in doing so several 
times, and enabled the town to continue the de- 
fense until the allies were forced to raise the 
siege, The statue is erected near the old tower 
ot St. Bertin, which overlooks the ramparts, 


....The greatest German authority on dress 
reform is Gustav Yaeger, professor of anthro- 
pology, physiology and zoology in the Polytechnic 
School of Stuttgart. He thinks that all clothing 
should be of wool, and that flannel shirts should 
always be buttoned at the shoulder in order that 
they may protect the lungs. Professor Yaeger 
first brought to the notice of the German ladies 
the merits of the “ jersey.” 


-.--Prof. John Tyndall realized thirteen 
thousand dollars on bis lectures in this country 
in 1872, which he refused to takeaway. He left 
the money in the hands of trustees for the bene- 
fit of American students who wish to prepare 
themselves abroad for original research in 
physics, As there has been @ scarcity of suit- 
able candidates, the fund has increased to about 
thirty thousand dollars, 


...»There is much comment on the Emperor 
William's having “a peculiar glass coach” built 
for him, that he may attend reviews and other 
out-door ceremonies without risk of cold. Such 
a coach is the commonest sight here, being 
nothing more novel than a modification of the 
familiar ‘* Clarence,” which any American hires 
ata stand, 


--»-Lord Fitzhardinge, Lord Vernon, Lord 
Scarsdale and others of the British nobility, 
have become dairy farmers. Lord Fitzhardinge’s 
home farm and dairy at Sudbury are said to be 
cenducted on the most approved methods, 
Everything is on a large scale, 2,500 gallons of 
milk being used daily. 


..» It is asserted in the France that there is a 
woman living at St, Just-de-Claix, in the de- 
partment of Isére, who was born in 1761, so that 
she is now in her 124th year, named Marie 
Girard, She was married in 1779 and had two 
children, one of whom died afew years ago, 
aged eighty-seven, 


...-The Comte de Paris having informed the 
Pope of the birth of Prince Ferdinand, His Holi- 
ness sent his benediction to the new-born child, 
to the Comte, and to the Comtesse de Paris, The 
Comte de Paris immediately forwarded through 
the Nuncio 10,000 francs for the St. Peter's 
Pence Fund. 


...»-Mr, Moody is said to have remarked, on 
leaving London, that nearly all the rich men in 
the United States were born poor, while Lon- 
don bad a large number of families who “ were 
born in wealth and were able to breathe its at- 
mosphere without choking.” 


.... According to the London Truth “the 
German Emperor's recent accident was not 
caused by his horse tripping over a wire, but 
by His Majesty’s falling out of his saddle ina 
faint, which it was at first feared by his suite 
was something in the nature of an apoplectic fit.” 


... Mr. F. Marion Crawford was married last 
week, to Miss Berdan, a daughter of General 
Berdan, the ceremony being performed at Con- 
stantinople, before a brilliant company of 
guests. Mr. aud Mrs. Crawford will spend the 
honeymoon in the Levant. 


....By the death of Victor Massé, the com- 
poser, the third chair in the Section of Music at 
the Fine Arts Academy in Paris, comprising six 
chairs, is once more vacant. His only predeces- 
sors since the foundation of this section, in 1795, 
were Auber and Gossec, 


...** Stepniak,” the Nihilist, and the author 
of “‘ Underground Russia,” is about thirty years 
of age. He is tall, stout, and dark in complexion. 
He writes slowly, and polishes his sentences with 
much care. Some portions of his book were re- 
written six times. 


...-Henry Alabaster, the chief adviser and 
European Secretary of the King of Siam, who 
has died recently, was a distinguished Oriental 
scholar. He was the author of ‘“‘ The Wheel and 





the Law,” a complete exposition of Siamese 
Buddhism. 


....The oldest schoolmaster in Connecticut is 
probably Mr. David 8. Hart, of Stonington, 
born in 1799. He is the only survivor of the 
class of 1828 in the Yale Medical School. He 
does not wear glasses. 


...-Lord Tennyson has been visiting Mr. 
Gladstone at his Welsh county-seat, and also 
Mr. Lewis Morris, at Penrhyn Llangunnar. He 
was to have attended the Eisteddfodd, but en- 
gagements prevented. 


...-The leaf in the marriage register in Ha- 
worth Church, on which is inscribed the name 
of Charlotte Bronté, has been so often handled 
by American travelers that it is falling to pieces. 


School und College. 


A writer in the Christian World, London, 
writing of German Universities, says: ‘‘ I am 
speaking, not from my own experience alone, 
but from that of several brother students, when 
I say that a man can carry bimself and what 
books are necessary from England to Germany, 
can attend as many classes as he reasonably 
ought to (say five hours a day, which is certainly 
about as much as ordinary strength can bear), 
can have board and lodging, can keep himself 
in stationery, repairs and inevitable incidentals, 
including club-fees and reasonable convivial ex- 
penses, and after six month’s sojourn abroad, 
can transport himself back to his native land, at 
the astonishingly low figure of thirty pounds, 
Forty pounds would be more than abundance, 
These figures apply to the Winter session; the 
expenses are still lighter during the Summer 
session, which is also shorter. . . . The 
second difficulty is certainly more real—the 
language. But this, too, should prove no ef- 
fectual barrier. Every. theological student 
ought to know German, If he does not know it, 
let him learn it at once, Presumably most of 
the superior men now studying in our 
colleges have little or no fear on this score, 
But even those to whom German is yet an un- 
known tongue need not be discouraged. The 
very best way of learning it is to go to its home; 
and it is surprising how soon one becomes able not 
only to converse, but, what isfor a student much 
more important, to hear with understanding. 
I have known men whose acquaintance with 
German was of the scantiest, who had not even 
gone through the grammar, who yet boldly went 
over to a German university, attended lectures, 
and before the session was half out could follow 
the professors with intelligence and profit, as 
their note-books testified. To have gained so 
easy & mastery over what is, par excellence, the 
theological language, was‘’alone worth the slight 
expenditure of time and money. . . . There 
is a vulgar prejudice against all German teach- 
ing, as though ‘German’ and ‘heretical’ were 
synonymousterms, This indiscriminate condem- 
nation has only ignorance behind it, and the 
sooner the ignorance is dispelled the better. But, 
after all, one will say, is not German training un- 
settling? Well, if to know that there are many 
opinions plausibly maintained on all vital 
points is unsettling, then, to be sure, German 
training is unsettling. But such ‘ unsettling’ is 
the first preliminary to any study worthy of the 
name. We should have been saved a lot of 
blatant and almost blasphemous bigotry in our 
pulpits and on our platforms, had this kind of 
‘unsettling’ been a little more current twenty 
or thirty years ago. But surely out of the twen- 
ty-two German universities the most scrupulous 
can find a sufficient number of professors able 
to meet his requirements. . . . It is need- 
less to dilate upon the immense benefit of hear- 
ing the lectures of the foremost theological 
specialists of the day. But scarcely second to 
that would I place the advantage that accrues to 
one from mixing with the German students and 
sharing in their social as well as their intellectual 
life. Education with them is not so much as 
with us an affair of books and ‘cram’; it is 
more the genial atmosphere of their life. A 
minor advantage is the sufficiently obvious one, 
that attending all foreign travel, the mental 
‘change of air,’ so invigorating to every one’s 
intellectual constitution.” 











...-A writer in the Guardian speaks of the 
expense involved in the education of boys in 
England, Though it was for poor scholars that 
most of the great educational foundations were 
originally designed, the only one of them all, 
perhaps, which still realizes this design is Christ's 
Hospital. Great, however, as are the evils of 
the system of competition for educational prizes, 
the evils of jobbery and favoritism are greater. 
Even Christ’s Hospital is not free from the sus- 
picion that its benefits of free education are 
sometimes bestowed upon those who could 
afford to pay for it; and the chances are that, 
with a system of nomination by individual gov- 
ernors, this misapplication of its funds may in- 
crease when the present quaint dress is abol- 
ished. Inappropriate and old-world as that 
dress is, it has undoubtedly been a great secur- 
ity that only. the really needy will apply to get 
boys into the school; for no one, we presume, 





who could pay for a good education for his boys 
elsewhere wouid prefer to cundemn them to the 
petticoats and yellow stockings of the ‘‘ Blue- 
Coat” School. 

...-An English grammar school master says 
that, in his view, the requirements of a sound 
practical education, such as will fit the average 
boy to live by his wits (for this, after all, is 
what most parents want), are, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, book-keeping, surveying, 
French and German, with chemistry, and per- 
haps geology ; that the present system teachcs 
him, generally speaking, much cricket, a little 
Cesar and Virgil, Greek grammar, and an easy 
piay with a little mathematics; geography be- 
ing sometimes omitted, and English history 
made very little of ; that it may be said generally 
that the net results of sending a boy to one of 
the public schools are proficiency in cricket, a 
gentlemanly bearing, and expensive habits ; and 
if, in addition, be does become a good classical 
or mathematical scholar, he is none the better 
able to earn his living unless he enters one of 
the learned professions, which the majority of 
boys do not. 


....At Yale College, in 1702, the graduating 
class had but one member. In 1785 there were 
70; but in 1800 only 36. Since then, taking the 
decades together, the average size of the classes 
has steadily increased, though not in proportion 
tothe development of the country. The size of 
entering classes decreases with hard times, not 
immediately, but from one to three years after- 
ward, reducing the size of the graduating class 
in from five to seven years. Sometimes the 
tables show great variations, without any appa- 
rent cause. The fluctuations are not regular, 
the only steady change being a slow increase, 
though the present four classes, 85 to ’88, are 
each of them smaller than °83 or ’84, at the same 
year in the course. The present Freshman class 
numbers 139, the smallest since 1875. 


...-In January, 1885, the five years run out 
which were set as a limit to the introduction of 
the new German orthography into ali the school- 
books of Prussia. After that date no books with 
the old system will be allowed to be used in the 
schools of the state. If the law is strictly en- 
forced, this will naturally be an expensive inno- 
vation for many publishers, whose present 
editions, with the old orthography, have not yet 
been exhausted. 

...-During the past Summer semester the 
University of Leipzig had an attendance larger 
than ever before in the history of the school, 
namely 3,230, divided among the four faculties 
as follows: theological, 704; law, 663 ; medicine, 
608; philosophical, 1,185. Of these students 
2,919 were Germans; 185 came from other 
European countries; 58 from other foreign 
countries, mostly from the United States, 


....The story is told that a certain book be- 
ing especially desired by the Columbia College 
library, and a copy of it being purchased at the 
sale cf a prominent library, it was found to be 
the copy which had already belonged to the col- 
lege, but had been missing for some years. 


...-In Russia the number of professors in the 
six universities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiew, 
Charkof, Odessa and Kozan is to be increased 
from $21 to 385. In each are established two 
new chairs. The pay of instructors is also to be 
raised about one-third. 


....The Government has decided to establish, 
at Newport, a Naval War College for an advanced 
course of professional study. It will be open to 
all officers above the grade of naval cadet. Com- 
modore 8. B, Luce has been assigned to duty as 
President. 

....-The University of Manitoba is spoken of 
as a federation of three religious colleges— 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and Presbyterian, 
and the Roman Catholic prelate takes part with 
the Protestant prelate in the examinations, 


..--The late Dr. Francis P. Hurd, of Boston, 
was graduated from Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He left $50,000 to the academy, which will enable 
the school to build a gymnasium. 

...-The will of the late Mrs. Huntington, of 
Cincinnati, leaves $300,000 in trust to Bishop 
Whipple, of Minnesota, to be applied to various 
educational purposes, 


PL ebbles, 


....On its last legs—The Kangaroo, 

....Song (in one flat)—‘‘ Suite, suite home.” 

....A coat of arms--The garment bestowed in 
charity. 

.... College with an elective course—The elec- 
toral colleze. 


...-Mare’s Island is a good place for our one- 
horse navy to go to. 


....Probably if any woman would be a good 
President Belva Lockwood. 


...-Your father is entirely bald now ; isn’t he?” 
said a man to the son of a millionaire. “Yes,” 
replied the youth sadly. ‘I’m the only heir he 
has left.” 














...-It is thought that the cab system in New 
York will tend to increase the number of elope- 
ments with coachmen, since all girls like han- 
som men, 


.-»-A little boy complains to his mother that 
the teacher can’t remember his name. ‘ When 
she speaks to me,” he says, “‘she always calls 
me Silence.” 


...“*What do you suppose makes the moon 
so pale, darling,” she asked, as they gazed at 
the orb of night. ‘‘I don’t know, dear,” he an- 
swered, “unless it is being up all night. It 
always affects me that way.” 


.--“ On what grounds de-you leave me with- 
out the customary week’s notice?” indignantly 
asked a thirteenth-ward boarding-house mistress 
of a leaving boarder. ‘‘ Coffee-grounds, madam ! 
Coffee grounds!” he tartly replied. 


....When a clothing store gets on fire, some 
of theclerks spring over coats, and some fall 
over coats, and every one pants when he gets 
out. The fire lays waste coats and makes 
breaches in the store when they are gone. 


....‘*What influence has the moon upon the 
tide?” asked the Professor. The class wag re- 
plied that he did not know exactly what influ- 
ence it had upon the tied, but that it had a ten- 
dency to make the untied awfully spoony.” 


.... Mrs, Bounderby (who is excessively fleshy) : 
“How good of you to come and see me, Mr. 
Pinkerton.” Mr. P.: “ Well, you know, Mrs. 
Bounderby, the mountain wouldn’t come to 
Mohammed, so Mohammed had to come tothe 
mountain.” 


....“‘I have gone around.all day;and now I 
am tired,” remarked an exhausted Austin mother. 
‘You are not like a wheel; are you, Ma?” asked 
Tommy. ‘ Why, little boy?” ‘‘You are tired 
after you go around; but a wheel is tired before 
it goes around.” 


.... Pa, why are commercial men called 
drummers?” asked Toddlekins. ‘ Because they 
beat up trade, as the saying is,” replied her 
father. ‘I s’pose, then, a base drummer is one 
who makes acustomer buy poor goods.” ‘* No, 
my dear. He is a snare drummer.” 


....Scene—Lodging house at Ramsgate 
Landlady (to lodger): ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir ; did I 
understand as you was a doctor of music?” 
Lodger: ‘lam. Why?” Landlady: ‘ Well, sir, 
my son ‘ave just been and broke his fiddle, and I 
thawt as’ow I should be glad to put a hodd job 
in your way.” 


.... “Young man,” said the Professor, “you 
should not allow yourself to be guided altogether 
by your own opinions. You should defer to the 
opinions of othere. Student: ‘* But the poet 
says, ‘"Tis madness to defer.’” Professor: 
“True; but the poet was Young when he said 
that.” 7 


...."*8o you are the new girl,” said the board- 
ers to the pretty waiter lass, “‘And what name 
are we to call you?” ‘ Pear!,” said the maid, with 
a saucy toss of her head. ‘ Oh!” asked the 
smart boarder. “Are you the pearl of great 
price?” ‘‘No; I am the pearl that wes cast before 
swine.” 


...-Horace Greeley—he used to tell the story 
himself—once sent a claim to a Western at- 
torney for collection, the attorney to keep half 
the amount for his fee. After a time, Mr. Gree- 
ley received the following note from the lawyer : 
** Dear Sir: I have succeeded in collecting my 
half of that claim, The balance is hopeless.” 


....'*Molly, I wish you would be a better little 
girl,” said an Austin father to his little daughter. 
**You have no idea how sorry I am that Mamma 
has to scold you all the time.” ‘Don’t worry 
about it, Pa,” was the reply of the little angel. 
“T am not one of those sensitive children, Half 
the time I don’t hear what she says.” 


Fine Arts. 


Tue time was, not long ago, when any illy 
printed list was thought good enough to be the 
catalogue of an art exhibition. With the quick 
advance in all things pertaining, that has been 
made during the last decade, a popular d d 
has grown up for something better. This de- 
mand has found, perhaps, its highest realization 
in the elaborate ‘Art Year Book” issued with 
the Annual Catalogue of the Art Department, in 
the exhibition of the New England Institute in 
Boston. This book contains not only the cata- 
logue of the exhibition, but gives much informa- 
tion with regard to artists, exhibitions of the 
year, active art industries and graphic processes. 
It abounds with illustrations of art objects and 
artists’ autograph sketches, and contains speci- 
mens of etching, steel engraving, wood-engrav- 














has an exquisite title page of George R. Halm; 
and a long list of the most famous artists in the 
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country, contribute its illustrations. In the cata- 
logue proper there are 384 numbers. It is a worthy 
attempt at fine book-making, and a much greater 
success than the similar catalogue of last year. 


...-The Bonnard bronze foundry had a most 
imposing collection of works last week, in three 
of the great statues of the year—namely, Launt 
Thompson’s colossal statue of Admiral Dupont, 
for Washington; J. Q. A. Ward’s ideal statue 
of a New Englander, for Central Park; and 
French’s sitting figure of John Harvard, for the 
University that bears his name. Mr. Thomp- 
gon’s work is said to be excellent as a mere like- 
ness. Mr. Ward’s “Pilgrim” can be disposed 
of by saying that it ranks with the Shakespeare 
in the Park. Mr. French's work is decidedly 
the best of the lot, and may fairly be termed 
successful, a word not often to be used rightly 
in connection with American statuary. 


...-That department of the French Govern- 
ment known as the Direction of Fine Arts has 
sent to Dieppe, for the Hétel de Ville, two large 
panels, ordered of M. Haquette, and representing 
* Le Départ pour Terre Neuve,” and ‘Le De- 
barquement du Poisson au Pollet.” When shall 
we hear of our own Government lending its aid 
to the ornamentation of new local public build- 
ings? Probably not until we have a national 
art league to direct such matters. 


...-Those who have suffered under the atroci- 
ties of the ordinary fresco painter will be glad 
to hear of any effort to improve that too ill used 
art. The American Society of Fresco Painters 
is making an effort to establish a school for those 
engaged im the artistic trade of wall painting. 
J. Carroll Beckwith hae offered to deliver the 
opening lecture, and other artists have given as- 
surance of their interest and support. 


....With Gaston L. Feuardent as publisher 
and Clarence Cook as editor, The Studio has de- 
servedly leaped into new notice. It had some 
days of terrible stupidity ; but, under its present 
auspices, they are not days likely to return. 


....The Ansidei Madonna of Raphael has been 
sold by the Duke of Marlborough to the British 
Government for $350,000. It is a masterpiece, 
and as ‘* Raphaels” go, was not dear. 


....The Seuth Carolina Art Association has 
not made a financial success of its late exhibi- 
tion ; only three pictures were sold against thir- 
ty-six last year. 


....In the Autumn Exhibitions now being 
held in different parts of the country, there are 


. 4,058 works, of which 3,212 are by American 


artists. 


..-.Harry Chase has been spending a part of 
his Summer at Yarmouth, England, studying 
the picturesque coast thereabouts. 


...-Hans Makart is dead, and Muncaksy, 
the rival of whom he was most jealous, is said 
to have gone mad. 


....Bastien Lepage is said to be hopelessly ill. 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES. 


Tus Academy held its usual Fall meeting at 
Newport this year, commencing Oct. 14th, and 
continuing four days. 

Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, President, 
in the chair. This is their first meeting at New- 
port, the Fall meetings having been generally 
held at New York or Philadelphia, The consti- 
tution requires the Spring meeting to be held at 
Washington on the third Tuesday of April in 
each year; but the Autumnal meeting is peri- 
patetic, and may be held at such times as the 
council select. 

The primacy, or at least the ostensible object 
of the National Academy, is to act as an advisory 
scientific council to the Government, and, accord- 
ingly, its members are required to perform with- 
out compensation such tasks as the Govern- 
ment sets them and to answer inquiries that 
may be propounded. 

According!ty, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has from time to time sent conundrums 
to them. The most recent ones have been as to 
the separation of methy! alcohol or wood spirits 
from ethyl or ordinary alcohol, and as to gin-, 
cose. In regard to the latter, the committee 
conclude that it is generally pure, contains no 
injurious substances, and has no deleterious 
effect on the system. 

Further, the Academy have had a committee 
engaged in investigating the work of solving the 
problem of the best method of prosecuting the 
Government survey, in response to au inquiry 
addressed to them by a joint committee of both 
Houses of Congress. The report of this com- 
mittee has just been filed with President Marsh 
for transmission to the Congressional Com- 
mittee. 

Membership in the National Academy has 
always been considered a high honor, and it is 
not easy of attainment. At the outset, the 
names of fifty leading scientists were enumer- 
ated in the act of incorporation (passed March 





34, 1863,) and the number of members was lim- 
ited by law to fifty. In 1870, however, Congress 
repealed this limitation; but the by-laws sur- 
round the election of members with many for- 
malities, and forbid the election of more than 
five in any one year, each one of whom must be 
elected separately and has to run the gauntlet 
of a nomination by vote of a preference ballot, 
in which each member may name his prefer- 
ence of five out of all the nominees; and the 
seven having the Jargest ‘“ preference” vote be- 
come eligible, to be voted for as candidates for 
membership. With these severe restrictions, 
the total membership is still within one hun- 
dred. 

Of the original incorporators there remain 
only the following names, fifteen in all—viz. : 
F, A. P. Barnard, Wm. H. C. Bartlett, J. H. C. 
Coffin, J. D. Dana, Wolcott Gibbs, B. A. Gould, 
James Hall, J. E. Hilyard, J. P. Lesley, J. 8. 
Newberry, H. A Newton, Fairman Rogers, R. E. 
Rogers, L. M. Rutherford, B, Silliman. 

The charter requires the Academy to report 
its organization and all proceedings to Con- 
gress. 

Several papers of great interest were presented 
at the Newport meeting. Prof. E.8. Dana called 
attention to a remarkable shore deposit of calea- 
reous crystals from an ancient lake in Nevada, 
to which the name of Lake Lahontan has been 
given. The peculiar method of crystallization 
of this substance, called thinolite, is thought to 
present the most interesting chemical problem 
connected with the inland lakes of America. 

Prof. Fairman Rogers gave an account of 
Muybridge’s experiments on the motions of ani- 
mals by instantaneous photography. These ex- 
periments were begun in California five years 
ago, and were successful in showing the motions 
of certain animals. They have been resumed at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, this year. Forty 
cameras were arranged side by side, and the an- 
imal experimented on was made to pass before 
them, and to open the slides automatically in 
passing. Results were obtained widely differing 
from preconceived notions, as gained by the eye 
and represented by artists. Professor Rogers 
suggested that, among useful results attained 
by this process, we may hope, from the study of 
the motion of the tail of fishes in swimming, to 
secure a better knowledge of the best form of 
screws for steamers—a subject on which marine 
engineers are wholly at variance. The fish can 
be made to swim through long glass tanks, and 
thus photographed. 

Prof. E. B. ‘l'aylor, ef England, was intro- 
duced by President Marsh, as probably the 
greatest living authority on anthropology. He 
gave an account of his recent visit to the Mo- 
javes, Navajoes, Zunis, and Wallopies. The In- 
dians who peopled America must have crossed 
at Behring’s Straits over the dry land which 
Professor Marsh has shown united Asia to 
America in the tertiary and quaternary periods. 

The race resemblance of Indians to Mongo- 
lians and Thibetans is very marked. A careful 
study of language confirms this theory, and a 
further confirmation is found in the prevalence 
of the custom of maternal descent over a 
definite geographical area which extends into 
Asia as well as America, It is important to dis- 
tinguish between customs that are due to unity 
of descent—for which he proposes the name of 
homogeny—and those which spring from sim- 
ilarity of surroundings and circumstances 


among people of dissimilar origin, for which ° 


the name of homoplaasy is chosén. 

Great stress waslaid upon the prevalence of 
the use of the five-pointed star or triple triangle 
among many European nations, and also that it 
occurs among the tribes which he visited,as it was 
thought, to indicate a homogenetic relationship. 
Professor Hilgard, however, suggested that such 
a form would naturally arise wherever stars 
shine; for you can’t makea picture of a star 
with any less number of points. 

Prof. Wolcott Gibbs presented a theory of 
atomic volumes, in which he arraigns the prev- 
alent theory as radically incorrect. He gives 
the absolute density of an atom of hydrogen as 
0.128, and its atomic volume as equal to unity 
divided by this fraction. 

Prof. Wm. H. Brewer’s paper on ‘‘Grasses Me- 
chanically Injurious to Live Stock” gave a philo- 
sophical account of the methods by which injuri- 
ous grasses propagate themselves and flourish 
at the expense of nutritious grasses. He com- 
pared the spread of squirrel grass and wild oats 
at the West with that of rabbits in Australia ; in 
both cases owing largely to their power ot secre- 
tion, or of getting out of sight, and out of the 
way of enemies. The seed of this grass burrows 
into the flesh of live stock, frequently with fatal 
results, penetrating their entire body. 

The composite photographs of members of 
the Academy, exhibited by Prof. Raphael Pum- 
pelly, was in the line of research inaugurated 
by Francis Galton and described in his ‘‘In- 
quiry into the Human Faculty and ite Develop- 
ment.” 

He exhibited several of these compound photo- 
graphs of members of the Academy and others ; 
the most numerously compounded picture hay- 
ing thirty-one ingredients—. e., the photographs 
of so many members were copied on the same 
negative, and gave a resultant typical picture of 





the Academy in which individual features are 
blurred or obscured and those common to all 
become prominent, The compound picture 
shows what any one would recognize as a highly 
intelligent countenance. The edges fade away 
gradually, like the aureole about pictures of 
saints, because, of course, the outline of the face 
does not come to the same line in the different 
faces thus superposed and combined. Interesting 
results are obtained by this means of getting 
type faces of various classes. This is the first 
time that a high intellectual type has been 
secured, Before dropping this subject, I notice 
what was not mentioned in the paper, the great 
preponderance of blue eyes among the acudemi- 
cians. Only two or three black eyed men were 
seen among the two dozen members in attend- 
ance, 

Prof. C. 8. Peirce gave the result of experi- 
ments by himself and Prof. J. Jastrow on Mini- 
mum Differences of Sensibility, showing that dif- 
ferences in the weight or color of objects so 
slight as to seem to be mere subjects of guess 
work, can, after all, ina long series of guesses 
be determined much more often correctly than 
incorrectly. These experiments recall those 
reported at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation, in Philadelphia, showing cases of acute 
sensitiveness to slight tinges of color and traces 
of odor. 

The papers on the “ Northern Transcontinental 
Survey and Mesozoic Coals of the Northwest,” by 
Professer Pumpelly, and on the ** United States 
Geological Survey,” by Major Powell, gave 
numerous interesting details, Major Powell 
found, by dividing up the geological formations 
into groups somewhat approximating to the 
thickness of the strata, that he obtained some 
considerable approximation to uniformity in 
their surface distribution, though with some 
preponderance of carboniferous and cretaceous, 
and a marked deficiency of Cambrian. The de- 
ficiency of Devonian formation in the United 
States is made up by a great excess in British 
America. In order to bring the work of map- 
ping the country within the lifetime of one or 
two generations, it was decided not to draw the 
maps on a uniform scale; but, for the Western 
States and Territories, the scale of four miles to 
the inch was adopted; for the Middle and 
Eastern States two miles, and for New England 
one mile. Even on this scale the entire work 
will probably require 3,200 sheets of ordinary 
atlas size to map it. No such microscopic re- 
finement was attempted as that of the English 
surveys, where the mapping of minute and eva- 
nescent differences tends to confuse even the 
reader of the present day by overslaughing the 
salient features by minutie#, and will prove still 
more embarrassing in future times when many 
of these minor features shall be changed and ob- 
literated. Even the British are coming to Major 
Powell’s conclusion in this regard; and, within 
the past year, a committee of exclusion has been 
appointed to decide what details to lop off in 
future surveys. 

Professor Morse read a paper on ‘‘Eastern Arch- 
ery,” showing various methods of arrow release, 
He rates highly the value of comparative study 
of this subject in determining the genetic re- 
lationship of different peoples, and urges that 
it be prosecuted without delay; for the use of 
arrows is rapidly becoming obsclete. He has_now 
been making these observations for two years, 
The Saxon and English method of holding the 
arrow is between the first and second finger and 
the thumb; rarely between the second and 
third fingers. It passes on the left side of 
the bow. This is shown in old pictures, etc. 
Children seize the arrow between the thumb 
and fore-finger; but no strong bow can be so 
drawn. The Ainos, in Japan, have this method. 
They must have strong hands, Their arrows 
have a prominent knob to assist in grasping. 
The Japanese grasp the string with the thumb 
and bring the forefinger over the thumb. This 
is the most perfect release because it releases 
both sides of the arrow equally. The arrow 
passes to the right of the bow. This release 
presses the arrow against the bow. The Japa- 
nese wear an archer’s glove with a groove to fit 
the arrow. The Chinese wear a horn ring 
on the right thumb, and the Coreans wear 
a ring of different and peculiar shape, All 
the Mantchn-eyed people have this method. 
There has lately been dug up a clay tablet, asso- 
ciated with coins 200 to 300 B. C., showing the 
same release over 2,500 years ago. The Turkish 
method is the same. In investigating this sub- 
ject among Americar tribes he went first to the 
Zuni Indians, where he found the, thumb and 
forefinger grasp the arrow, while the second 
and third fingers grasp the string ; and this he 
has found to be the universal custom among all 
the Indian tribes that he has since examined. 
Among Assyrian tablets he finds depicted various 
methods of release—the Saxon, the North Amer- 
ican and the Aino; but not an instance of the 
Mongol. A prominent investigator, Dr. Baelze, 
sees affinities between Assyrians and Japanese. 
The method of arrow release does not confirm 
this, Murdock, who has recently returned from 
Point Barrow, found ‘among the natives neither 
the North American nor the Mongolian, but the 





inisterial Register. 


BAILEY, D, Jupson, ord. in Bolton, N. Y. 
pore, . ees B., accepts call to Tottenville 





BLOUNT, E. G., removes from Sandy Creek to 
Adams Center, N. Y. 


CADY, A. W., removes from North Bennington, 
Vt., to Newark, N. Y. 

CRANE, C. B., First ch., Boston, Mass,, resigns. 

FISON, 8., North Royalton, accepts call to 
Jonah’s Run, Ohio. 

LEACH, H. C., removes from South Otselic, 
N. Y., to Chase City, Va. 

PALMER, E. B., D.D., removes from Bridgeton , 
N. J., to Philadelphia, Penn. 

SCOTT, J. W., Elizabeth, Penn., accepts call to 
Richwood, Obio. 

SHANKS, W. H., removes from Portageville, 
to Pittsfield, Ill. 

SHERMER, Franx H., ordained in Newton 
Square, Penn. 

SMITH, Davin, Cortland, N. Y., ord. as mis- 
sionary to Burmah. 

STARKWEATHER, J. W., removes from West- 
ville to Flat Brook, N. Y. 

— Wituiam O., ord. in Cazenovia, 


HOMAS, H. H., removes from Nichoiville to 

Alabama, N. Y. 

sotes, W. B., closes his labors in Manatawna, 
enn. 

WILLIAMS, Cuanres P., ord. at Upland, Penn, 


ee ALFRED M., ord. at Stevens’ Point, 
is, 


WOOLSTON, ©. H., closes his labors in South 
River, N. J. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, Myron W., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
call to Middle Haddam, Conn. 
ARMSTRONG, Arruor E., Pitkin, accepts call 
to Pilgrim ch., Denver, Col. 
BATTEY, R. H., Mapleton, Minn., accepts call 
to Plankinton, Dak, 
BRANCH, Epwin T., Somerset, Mich., resigns. 
BRISTOL, Franx L., inst. in East Tawas, Mich. 
CHASE, Ezra B., Findlay, called to Kent, Ohio. 
CHIPPERFIELD, Gero, F., Pierre, Dak., called 


to First Presbyterian ch., Battle Oreek, 
Mich, 


CLARK, J. B., ord. in Pescadero, Cal. 

CONRY, Henry W., Copenhagen, called to 
Portland, N. Y. 

CROFT, Cuaries P., Terre Haute, Ind,, re- 
signs. 


EMMONS, A. 8., Friendship, accepts call to Mor- 
risville, N. ¥. 

GOODELL, Hanry M., Blair, accepts call to 
Wahoo, Neb. 

HARDING, Henry F., Hallowell, will supply 
for #ix months at Robbinston and Red 
Beach, Me. 

HARDY, G. M. (Methodist), accepts cal! to 
Sugar Grove and Farmington, Penn, 

HOFFMAN, Joun H., accepts call to Shelburae 
Falls, Mase. 

HUGHES, E. P., accepts call to Harpersfield, 

HUNT, Ozro N., Cedar Springs, acce call to 
Presbyterian ch, at Stockbridge, Mich, 

HURD, Atva A., Monticello, Minn., accepts call 
to Darlington, Wis. 

JAMISON, Rosert W., Elliot, accepts call to. 
Cromwell, Ia, \ 

JONES, Avsert N., Tremont, accepts call ta 
Phippsburgh, Me. 

JORDAN, W. W., ord. in Falls ch., Va. 

KELSEY, Lysanper, Maybee, Mich., resigns. 

KERSHAW, W. H., accepts vail to Howells, N.Y. 

LEE, Frank T., Sait Lake City, Utah, accepts 
call to Whitewater, Wis. 

MERRIAM, Axexanper R., inst. in Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

MORSE, Cuanrues H., ord. in Rock Rapids, Ia, 

MUNDY, F. J., Bennington, Vt., called to First 
ch., Lynn, Mass, 

NEWCOMB, Caar_ezs 8., Blooomfield, Ia., re- 
signs, 

OSGOOD, Grtpert C. (Meth.), called to 
Chestnut Street ch., Lynn, Mass. 

SOUTHGATE, Cuaries M., Dedham, accepts 
ea)l to the new Pilgrim ch., Worcester, Mass, 

THURSTON, O. B.. of Wolverine, accepts call 
to Standish, Mich, 

WHITING, Lyman, called to South Williams- 
town, Mass, 

WRIGHT, Revpen B., Crested Butte, accepts 
call to Peublo, Col. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BANTLY, Jouy, ooo chair in German Theo, 
Sem., Dubuque, Ta. 

CAMPBELL, J. Invine, Slatington, called to 
Lower Mount Bethel, Penn, 

CONN, Samven, D.D., St. Paal, Minn., called to 
Beveriy, N. J. 

se ean H. L., accepts call to White Lick, 

enn. 

HILL, J. F., Bridgeville, called to Chartiers, 
Penn. 

HUNTER, R. V., inst. in Seventh ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

KAVANAGH, Franx E., Hyde Park, accepts call 
to Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

KITTREDGE, A. E., D.D., called to Oxford ch., 
Phiiadelphia, Penn. 

PETERS, Mapison C., Ottawa, Ia., acce; 
call to Northern Liberties’ ch., Philadelphia , 
Penn. 

PIERCE, Geonce R., inst. inTerre Haute, Ind. 

PLUMMER, Jouy 8., inst, in Pittsburgh, Penn. 

RIGGS, o B., removes from Campus to Eming- 
ton, 

RILEY, B. G., died recently in Prairie du Sac, 
Wis. 


TENNEY, Joun, accepts call to Horicon, Wis. 
YOUNG, J. T., called to Conemaugh, Penn, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide ua in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE 
CESNOLA COLLECTION.* 


Ir is not often that a more important 
work,or one more luxurious and splendid, is 
announced to the American public than the 
forthcoming Descriptive Atlas of the Ces- 
nola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities, 
of which the first volume is now ready and 
soon to be issued to subscribers. The work 
is to consist of three volumes, each con- 
taining one hundred and fifty heliotype 
plates, one-third of them colored, with 
descriptive letter.press in accompanying 
sheets, one or more sheets to each plate, as 
the occasion demands. The first volume 
is devoted to the statuary, with a typical 
collection of the other sculptured stone ob- 
jects, nearly twelve hundred in number; the 
remaining volumes are to contain the rep- 
resentations of the terra cottas, the objects 
in gold, silver, and bronze, and the inscrip- 
tions. The general preface to the work is 
by Dr. Ernst Curtice, of Berlin, the special 
prefaces to the sepurate volumes by Samuel 
Birch and A. 8. Murray, of the British Mu- 
seum, and Georges Perrot, of the French 
Institute. When it is remembered that the 
stone objects embrace the discoveries at 
Golgoi, which has always been deemed by 
European archeologists the most import- 
ant find of the century in respect to the his- 
tory of art, the gold and silver treasure of 
Curium, which is the richest discovery of 
the sort ever made, a series of terra cottas 
from the earliest Phoenician times to the 
Greco-Roman period, and more than two 
hundred inscriptions, in Cypriote, Greek 
and Pheenician, it will be seen that the 
matter of the work distances everything of 
the sort in America, and has few rivals of 
its general class in Europe. On its own 
special ground, of course, it is unique. In 
general style and features it is to be classed 
with Audubon’s “ Birds of America,” or 
the great European works on Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities. 

The scope of this work, like its kindred 
that deal with other great sections of the 
remains of antiquity, is not to theorize or 
deduce conclusions from the objects repre- 
sented, but to furnish as accurate repro- 
ductions of the originals as photography 
(heliotypes) will allow, and to give aa thor- 
ough a description as accurate knowledge 
and the measuring rule can furnish. The 
Atlas is intended to replace the objects 
themselves, as far as possible, to those 
who cannot have access to them, and 
to provide an original authority for the 
scholars and archeologists of every land. 
It will serve the same purpose to the 
great museums and libraries that the casts 
of the Elgin marbles serve to the Ber- 
lin Museum, or those of the Olympia dis- 
coveries to the museum in Boston, or 
the phototypes of the Alexandrine Manu- 
script to the Astor Library. It is not the 
end of investigation, either to students in 
the Metropolitan Museum nor to those in 
distant places. It invites the researches of 
the art student, the scholar, and the arche- 
ologist. It bears in its own plates the ma- 
terial for work and the statement of its yet 
unsolved riddles. It confines its descriptions 
to the hard facts, with only a few cardinal 
deductions here and there, which are fairly 
established and received as demonstrated by 
general vote of competent scholars through- 
out the world. 

That it isa mine for students of many 
sorts ‘‘ goes without saying.” How much 
has already been gained to the world by 
the study of these objects has been wit- 
nessed from year to year not only by the 
Jearned publications in France, England, 
Italy, Germany, Greece and America, but 
by the school and college text-books in 
Hellenic studies on both sides of the ocean, 
and by the demand in foreign museums 
for reproductions of the objects in New 
York, in applied decorative art, from 











* A DESORIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE CESNOLA COLLEC- 
TION OF CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES IN THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MuseuM ov Art, New York. By Louis P. D1 
Oxsxoia, LL.D., Director of the Museum. With an 
Introduction by Ennsr Cunrivs, of Berlin, In three 
volumes, Boston: J. R. Osgeod, & Co, Large folio 
(i7zi4inches). Price, 8150, 





dwellings to book-covers, and in the jew- 
eler’s art for personal ornament. What the 
collection has already added to the stores 
and correction of history and mythology 
has, in large measure, been noted in popu- 
lar publications; but those publications 
have by no means exhausted its testimony. 
What its remnants from the temple of 
Zeus Labranios told of the Carian im- 
migration; what the temple and inscrip- 
tions of Eshmu® Melgarth told of a cult 
unknown elsev. :re, shedding new light 
on old facts anc adding many new ones, 
not only clear up dubious matters else- 
where, but help in no small measure 
to ravel out the remaining mysteries 
of the collection. These, with a mul- 
titude of other matters that give promise 
of much further knowledge, are, as yet, 
only the property of the learned; preserved, 
however, though preserved in a literature 
which the art critics and artstudents—often 
to their serious loss and error—are not in 
the habit of ransacking. Day by day, 
almost, the history of art, in certain of its 
capital portions, is being brought out by 
means of this collection, as the greater re- 
cent works in Europe on that subject and 
its branches abundantly witness. One need 
only consult the master work of Perrot and 
Chipiez on the *‘History of Art in Antiquity” 
to see that the Cesnola discoveries first 
made it possible for the history of Pherni- 
cian art to be written. And the same is 
true of sundry phases of the development 
of Greek art. That the collection can thus, 
so to speak, be multiplied, diffused, and 
brought within the reach, at least, of stu- 
dents who dwell near the larger libraries, is 
a matter of sincere congratulation, The 
greatness of the work, and its necessar. y 
high though reasonable price, will, of 
course, preclude its being owned by many 
private persons. 

Nothing has been neglected in the de- 
scriptions to put the scholar who consults 
this work in possession of all the data. The 
proof sheets, or most of them, have crossed 
the ocean, to be read by experts in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, besides their careful 
scrutiny by scholars at home. The ‘prove- 
nance,” as the French call it—that is, the 
locality and surroundings of each object as 
it was discovered—is carefully given; and 
the breakages, or other work of time or 
casualty upon the pieces, are carefully 
notec, excepting only a very few so obvi- 
ous in the heliotype that to note them 
would be more than superfluous. 


‘fhe preface to this first volume, by Dr. 
Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, and 
a short general statement added by General 
Di Cesnola with regard to his own and pre- 
vious explorations in Cyprus, add much to 
the value of the work. It may not be amiss 
to mention that the paper is of the best sort, 
and the letter-press is in the best style of 
execution. The size of the sheets, no less 
than the thickness of the volume (about 
four inches), precludes binding, and renders 
the work rather a series of portfolios than 
a book. The work of Prisse d’Avennes on 
Egyptian Art is a parallel in this respect. 

The statuary and sculptures, which form 
the subject matter of this first volume, are, 
it is now agreed, of less antiquity than 
many of the terra cottas and other articles 
in the collection. When first discovered, 
the Egyptian look of the statuary was sup- 
posed by many of the first authorities in the 
world to carry it to the date of Thothmes 
III (about B. C. 1500), to whom the island 
paid tribute, and a conquest by whom the 
existence of these statues (after a very an- 
cient style of art) was supposed to demon- 
strate. But later studies, coupled with dis- 
coveries at San, in Egypt, seem to show that 
the Cypriote imitations of Egyptian art do 
not antedate the conquest of the island by 
Amasis Il, B. C. 569. The Phoenicians ap- 
pear to have been the first, within historic 
or legendary times, to colonize the island, 
or, at all events, the sea-coast; and their 
dynastic rulers, the Cinyrade, ruled at the 
time of the Trojan war. But, though 
Cinyras, the ruler of the island, or a part of 
it, at that time, sent a present of a cuirass 
to Agamemnon, and promised a naval con- 
tingent, Cyprus was then on a par with the 
rest of Asia Minor, or with Greece. Greek 
inscriptions found in Cyprus speak of the 
Cinyrade, but by no means go back to the 
time of Cinyras; and no works of sculptured 
art found in Cyprus can, with any certainty, 





be referred to so early an age. The early 
artists outside of Egypt, however, so far 
as we know, were Phenician; and in As- 
syria they copied Egyptian works of art, 
and even Egyptian hieroglyphics, though 
in a style not Egyptian. Pheenician artists 
copied foreign works, and thus served as a 
medium for the development of Greek art, 
though they hardly possessed a native 
style of their own. To this Phoenician 
copying are to be referred most of the imi- 
tations of Egyptian styles in the Cypriote 
sculptures. 

After the Trojan war, Greek colonists 
began to settle in the island, and exerted 
an influence, direct or indirect, on the 
Pheenician art. The art of the Homeric 
period finds its parallel in Assyrian bronzes 
of about the ninth century B. C.; but there 
are no Greek works of determined date 
that have so great an age. Much later, the 
Cypriote heptarchy of kings, hearing of 
the Assyrian conquests on the main land, 
sent to the Assyrian monarch at Babylon 
and proffered submission, which was 
accepted; and Sargon sent to the island 
the granite monolith with his image and 
superscription, which was dug up in a 
garden in the marina of Larnaka, on the 
site of the royal palace of Citium, and is 
now in Berlin. This was the first acquaint- 
ance which the Assyrians had with Cyprus; 
and it was not until Esarhaddon’s time 
that the submission of Cyprus was what 
may be called complete, and then probably 
lasting little longer than during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal. This 
Assyrian and Babylonian period had a 
marked influence on the arts of Cyprus; 
but whether the existing monuments in 
stone are to be referred to that time is a 
question. It is true that the rosettes found 
on a kind of head-dress, imitated from the 
Assyrian, have their pattern on the ivory 
ornaments found at Nimroud, which are to 
be referred to the age of Assur-nasir-apli, 
about B.C. 800, and the ivory figures of 
Ishtar wear them. The crown of the 
Assyrian monarchs had the same rosette, 
and the head-bands of Assurbaniapli, B. C. 
650, and his principal officers are adorned 
with like rosettes. But the style of the 
Cypriote sculptures shows a modification 
of the Assyrian, and is of Pheenician pro- 
duction. 

Thus, while the Egyptian imitations can 
be approximately dated, it is not so with 
the imitations of Greek or Asianic art. 
Moreover, the Persian art, a descendant of 
the Assyrian, left its traces after the 
Persian conquest—traces whose clearest 
mark, perhaps, is the Aittaris, or pointed 
cap. In speaking here and above of imita- 
tions, it is not meant that they are servile 
copies. The arrangement of the hair, the 
details of form and dress, with other 
characteristics, show a free and independ- 
ent adaptation. 


The later Phoenician dynasty, which 
succeeded the Persian, has not only left 
its mark in the objects of art, but left, also, 
inscriptions of definite date. The Metro- 
politan Museum contains inscriptions of 
Melekyathon and his son Pumiyathon, 
B.C. 885 and later. Other objects belonged 
to the Greek king, Evelthon, of Salamis, 
sixth century B.C., and others to Evagoras, 
another Greek king of Salamis, B.C. 450 to 
420. Consequently the age of the Pheenico- 
Cypriote, or of the pure Cypriote, as well 
as the Asianic adaptations or imitations, is, 
with a few exceptious, very difficult to 
determine. To these classes of statues of 
indeterminate age belong the circular caps 
or turbans, which do not appear in Egypt- 
iao, Assyrian, or Greek art, although in 
Bactrian. The laurel crown, or any other 
crown of leaves, upon the head, marks a 
period that cannot be proved older than 
the fourth century B.C. Portraiture in 
Cyprus seems older than among the Greeks 
elsewhere. 

The fourth century B.C., therefore, 
marks the later terminus a quo of a very 
great number of sculptures in the Museum. 
The remainder, from the Phenician dynas- 
ties down to Greco-Roman times, present 
problems of another, and generally easier 
sort. To this later period, however, do not 
belong the exceedingly rich and rare collec- 
tion of Golgoi objeets representing Hercules 
and various scenes of his labors, They are 
old Hellenic in general type, and appear to 
antedate the Persian rule. 





It may be added, in speaking of the stat- 
uary and sculptures which occupy this vol- 
ume, that their arrangement is not chrono- 
logical, but after the style of art; an order 
justified by what has been said above. So 
long as chronology may stand in need of 
revision, it would not be either safe or correct 
to assume an order of time in the arrange- 
ment. It may also be noted that the more 
important pieces occupy a whole plate, or 
even more than one, as is the case with the 
Golgoi Sarcophagus—that piece which a!l 
the archeologists agree in considering not 
only unique, but the most important find 
in stone of the whole collection. 


Though the inscriptions are to be treated 
by themselves, in the third volume, many 
of the inscriptions are quite legible in the 
heliotypes of this volume. The Greek in- 
scription, which shows that ‘‘ Zoilos of Gol- 
goi made ” the group on which it appears, 
is perfectly legible on the plate, and can 
test the description; and so with many 
other Greek inscriptions. But the Cypriote 
inscriptions are not generally legible in the 
plates without a Jens. The inscription on 
the shoulder of the large statue with patera 
and dove is in such a position that it could 
not be seen in any photograph which 
showed the whole figure. It reads: ‘Of 
Paphia,” and shows—what was inferred 
before—that the image represents either 
the bearded Aphrodite Paphia herself, or 
her priest. 

In a list of twelve hundred objects, and 
most of them only typical of the great col- 
lection, it is not easy to select specimens 
to show its excellence and comprehensive- 
ness. Besides, the importance of the Gol- 
goi find is so universally recognized in 
its bearings on Phoenician and Greek art, 
and its objects, singly and collectively, 
have filled so great a space in European 
literature of the higher sort, that it seems 
superfluous to expand the subject further. 
Those who wish to pursue the subject with 
the best available light will find, perhaps, 
the best help (though with a few mistaken 
descriptions) in Perrot and Chipiez’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Art in Antiquity,” in which work, 
also, the well-selected references to former 
works will guide to a more copious know]l- 
edge of the whole matter. This history and 
the Descriptive Atlas are remarkable coun- 
terparts of each other, and help each other 
like geographical text-books and actual 
travel. 

But the history of art, in its larger sense, 
is that history of mankind which the histo- 
ries generally leave unwritten, or else rele- 
gate to the historical novel or the better 
scenic drama. How much is to be learned 
herein from this At/as may perhaps be 
seen when, besides the present reproduc- 
tions in art and the present rich interpre- 
tatiors of the archeologists, the historical 
novel of ancient Cypriote life shall be 
writen. There is a field here, as well as in 
Assyria and Babylonia, which some happy 
writer may yet work to his fame, if not to 
his fortune. Nor even so will he exhaust 
the wealth of illustration which the collec- 
tion furnishes to illustrate the activity of 
the living, or the resting-places of the dead 
of ancient Cyprus. 

The immediate value of this Atlas will 
be to the greater libraries and museums; 
especially abroad, where it will be appre- 
ciated as it can scarcely be by those who 
have access to the grand collection itself 
here. In Europe, where the collection is 
coveted, expression is often given to the 
wonder that the extraordinary wealth and 
value of the collection are not better ap- 
preciated, not to say understood, in Amer- 
ica; as well as to regret that it is not more 
accessible toscholars who have the aptitude 
and leisure to work with it as it deserves. 
One large portion of this regret and won- 
der will be done away by the appearance of 
this Atlas. The other portion will cease 
when an endowment enables the Museum 
to be equipped with a corps of specialists 
like those of the museums of Europe, to be 
interpreters of its treasures to outside 
scholars and to the less technical public. It 
is a happy reflection that, under its present 
direction and management, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, like the museums and libraries 
of Europe, furnishes all reasonable, and 
even generous, facilities to those scholars 
who can command the time for special in- 
vestigations, requiring from the applicant 
only worth and competency as a passport 
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to the use of its treasures—and that, with- 
out red tape or delay, but with every con- 
venient assistance. 


_— 


SOME RECENT POEMS. 


Tue three-quarters of a century which have 
elapsed since Scott published his ‘‘ Marmion,” 
and which have witnessed the rise and fall of 
several schools of English poetry, have not pro- 
duced any purely poetical story which surpasses 
it in spirited versification and genuine human 
interest, and have not in the least diminished 
its popularity with the world of English and 
American readers. It has gone through innu- 
merable editions, the latest that we have seen be- 
ing a red-line crown octavo, which bears the im- 
print of Messrs. Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. It is 
a beautiful edition for an inexpensive one; and 
we have no doubt that it will take its place on 
the shelves of many lovers of simple, manly 
poetry, who have not yet learned to like Tenny- 
son and Browning, whom they find artificial, if 
not unintelligible. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have lately 
issued, in a pretty little volume in parch- 
ment covers, a selection of the minor poet- 
ical writings of the late Bayard Taylor, under 
the title of Melodies of Verse. Including 
eight “Improvisations,” which are not among 
his happiest efforts, there are twenty-nine of 
these musical trifles, which fairly represent 
the melodious side of his genius. We find 
among them the famous * Bedouin -Song,” the 
lyric by which he is most widely known, and 
which is almost equal to Shelley’s ** Lines to an 
Indian Air,” which, no doubt, suggested it ; but 
we do not find the more popular “‘ Song of the 
Camp,” which has gone into all the anthologies, 
The most purely poetical lyric here is the ** Pro- 
posal,” which has the dainty flavor of the Eliza- 
bethans, or, among their scholars, Carew and 
Habington, The lyrics from ‘‘ Prince Deaka- 
lion” do not impress us favorably. They are 
labored and hard and devoid of poetic feeling. 

Songs and Lyrics, by Mr. George Ambrose 
Dennison, is a collection of between thirty and 
forty different pieces in metrical form, which 
are fairly enough versified, but which are mo- 
notonously commonplace and dull. Mr. Denni- 
son has not the least call to rhyme. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

A Dream of the Adirondacks and Other 
Poems, by Helen Hinsdale Rich, is one of those 
indefinite books which cannot be praised or 
blamed to any great extent. It would not be 
true to say that it is good, neither would it be 
true to say that it 1s bad; for it is both, ina 
mild, inoffensive way. Mrs. Rich is womanly in 
her choice of subjects, which include such pleas- 
ant domesticities as a boy’s kiss, an old home, 
old letters, and the like, and womanly, also, in the 
handling of the different meters she employs, 
Her versification, which is fluent, is without 
force, and her images, whenever she indulges in 
imagery, are obvious and commonplace. (G. P. 
Putaam’s Sons.) 

What we have said of Mrs. Rich applies 
equally to Mary Hunt McCaleb, whose Poems 
(G, P. Putnam’s Sons) fill three hundred close- 
ly printed pages. They are womanly, in that 
they concern themselves with the feelings 
rather than the thoughts of the writer ; and they 
show little or no acquaintance with books. This 
latter circumstance may be a merit in a poct, or 
it may be a defect. In Mrs. McCaleb’s case it is a 
defect ; for if she had read more, she could not 
have written worse, and she might have written 
better. Her matter is very commonplace, and 
her manner very untutored, 

It is not easy to write critically about such 
a collection as Poetry and Prose of Marie Rad- 
cliffe Buller,” (Cincinnati Standard Publishing 
Co.) partly because the prose and verse which 
it contains is not of the kind that calls for crit- 
icism, and their inteution is 80 unaffected, so 
sincere, and so reverent, and partly because 
their author bas passed before a higher tribu- 
nal than ours. A woman of earnest religious 
feeling, she wrote as she felt, without art or 
culture, but with an abiding sense of the seri- 
ousness of life and the certainty of death. This 
is not literature, though it might have produced 
literature in more favorable circumstances than 
fell to the lot of Mrs, Butler; but it is something 
to be respected, even by critics; for itis some- 
thing sacred in the minds of her surviving 
friends, The one hundred and twenty separate 
pleces in the collection are not poetry in any 
Practical sense, but most of them are rather 
above the average of modern religious verse, 
They are fervid and exalted, and there is a large 
class of serious minds that will be drawn to them 
in spite of their lack of literary art. 

Mr, Edgar Fawcett is one of the few modern 
manufacturers of verse who are a puzzle alike 
to their friends and their enemies. To say that 
his verse is good is no more to characterize it 
than to say that it is bad; for it is both, and 
both in a fashion that is peculiar to Mr. Faw- 
cett. We have not to read much of it before 
We feel that he certainly possesses poetic gifts. 
He has the technique of the art, for example, so 
far as he has gone in it, at his fingers’ ends, 
What he appears to lack is sincerity of feeling, 
belief in what he is writing, reverence for the 











beautiful, the good, the true. There is an air 
of pretense about his work which is offensive, 
and a familiarity with, if not a predilection for, 
cheap cynicism that bespeaks a moody, if not a 
diseased mind. He is mot pleasant, but, on the 
contrary, very disagreeable reading. This is 
the impression that his first collection of verse 
left upon our minds ; and this is the impression 
that is left upon them by his second collection, 
Song and Story (James R. Osgood & Co.), which 
is no improvement on the first, except, perhapa, 
in the. matter of technique, of which he is a 
surer master than before. It is more ambitious 
in its choice of subjects ; how ambitious is seen 
in such labored effusions as ‘‘The Republic” 
and ‘ The Rivers” ; but it is a little less cheer- 
ful and healthy, and a great deal more pedantic 
in diction. He has one peculiarity which is 
common to the colored race, a fondness for 
grandiloquent words without regard to their 
meaning. He is perpetually wrestling with 
language and perpetually getting the worst of 
it. A stanza taken at random from ‘The 
Rivers” will indicate what we mean : 
‘*Propylous, grottos, hypogeums, medallions, 
The mood of all has vanished as it rose ; 
Dusk armies glimmering in ornate battalions, 
Monarchs who blazed with gems, while sinewy 
stallions 
Drew them in radiant cars to meet their foes— 
All, all have been passed, and in their desolate 
places 
The ironic present my domain disgraces; 
Yet, ah! What land in rivaling wonder traces 
Memories like these of my dead Pharaohs !” 
In the second and third stanzas of this Nile 
Song we meet with such phrases as ‘“ nutritive 
existence,” ‘‘ alluvial benediction,” “ prehistoric 
year,” and *‘ calm imperial sequestration.” Mr. 
Fawcett is the victim of his vocabulary. He is the 
victim of a good many notions besides, among 
others the notion that coarseness is identical 
with strength, a delusion to which Mr. Lowell 
gave his adhesion in his younger years, Lines 
like these, from ‘* The Republic,” need no com- 
ment: 
* On bribery’s acrid poison, rotting trust.” 
“ Equality in the plutocrat’s curled lip.” 
** Like lacqueys among their master’s pantries hid, 
Guzzling the wine lees of the feast.” 
We meet with an‘old acquaintance in this preten- 
tious poem, and are sorry to meet with him, he 
is in such reduced circumstances. We refer to 
Landor’s famous passage about the sea-shell, 
which reappears here in 
* Some slight shell, pale waif of the outer tide, 
Tossed lightly upon some shore, 
Down in its fragile, roseate whirl may hide 
The resonance of all ocean’s haughty roar!” 


When it dropped from the hands of Landor, 
murmuring of its august abodes, it was worthy 
to be blown by the lips of Triton ; now—what is 
it now, abandoned by the life that once inhab- 
ited it, but the home of a little hermit crab? 
The best things in Mr. Fawcett’s volume are the 
sonnets with which it closes, and which are 
written with considerable dignity. The least 
original thing in it is ‘Alan Eliot,” the long 
poem, in blank verse, with which it begins, and 
which is in the weakest and worst manner of 
‘Tennyson’s idyls. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish, in 
one compact volume, the collected Poems of 
Dinah Maria Mulock (Craik), who is better 
known to the world of English and American 
readers through her didactic fictions than her 
verse, She has many gifts in both; but she is 
not a poet, though she comes as near being one 
as any writer of mere talent can, She hasa 
serious, if not a strong nature. She has felt, 
and, perhaps, suffered, though not impatientiy ; 
and she has observed and reflected, and, brood- 
ing over the mysteries of life and death, has 
entered into their shadow. She is skilled in 
versification of the simpler sort, and, except 
when she attempts to be imaginative, which she 
never is, she writes with as much sense as feel- 
ing. [¢ isa great satisfaction to understand a 
poet of the period, and this satisfaction is shared 
by all Mrs. Craik’s readers. There is not an 
obscure line in the two or three hundred poems 
of which this volume is composed, and not a line 
which lives in the memory after one has closed 
it. Her nearest approaches to poetry are the 
much quoted stanzas, “ Philip, my King,” and 
**Too Late,” 


“* Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas,” 


which are very faulty, in spite of their genuine 
feeling. The same house also publishes, in the 
same form, Poems, by Anna Shipton, an 
English lady, whose name is new to us, and who 
belongs to the small school of exclusively relig- 
ious singers, It has been the desire of her 
heart for nearly twenty years to see her poems 
in large type, that she might administer to the 
old and sick and feeble; and this desire is at 
last gratified; we hardly see why. She is hard 
reading after Mrs. Craik, who is hard reading 
after Miss Ingelow or Miss Rossetti. 

The “‘ Parchment Library,” which is by far the 
prettiest popular series now being published» 
contains no weightier volume than Selected 
Prose Writings of John Milton, and few intro- 
ductory essays that are less satisfactory than the 
o ne which Mr. Ernest Myers has contributed to 





it. He begins with the astounding assertion that 
several English poets have written good prose, 
but that Milton’s alone has preserved any con- 
siderable power, which is simply not true ; for the 
prose of Lamb, and Cowper, and Gray, has as 
much power to-day as the day it was written, 
and is as vital as their poetry, if not more vital, 
the prose of Lamb and Cowper having ten 
readers where their poetry has one. He also 
states that Milton’s prose would have been for- 
gotten but for its relation to his poetry, which 
can hardly be true, in view of the great national 
and religious questions which it strove to eluci- 
date, and in view of its massive and magnificent 
structure. If the prose of Jeremy Taylor is not 
forgotten, there is no reason why the prose of 
Milton should be forgotten, Even the prose of 
their contemporary, Cowley, is not forgotten nor 
likely to be, it is such delightful reading. Clear- 
ly,the heart of Mr. Myers was not in the task 
that he undertook, nor, if we are to trust him, 
was the heart of Milton himself, since he de- 
clared that in it he had but the use of his left 
hand, If Mr. Myers were a poet, he would undeie 
stand what Milton meant, which was not to 
belittle his prose, but to prefer his poetry as be- 
ing the more natural expression of his genius. 
But, left-handed or not, he was a great prose 
writer, as the readers of this little volume may 
easily satisfy themselves. It consists of extracts, 
most of which are fairly well chosen from ten of 
his minor publications, ranging from 1641 to 
1660, the mostimportant in a large sense, and 
the most readable now, being the ‘ Areopagiti- 
ca.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 

It is not every poet who is so happy in the 
title of his collection of verse as the Rev. A. G. 
Palmer in the title of his collection, Psalms of 
Faith and Songe of Life, which exactly describes 
its character, and the grave and thoughtful 
mind from which it emanated. It contains be- 
tween sixty and seventy poems, in various 
measures and upon a variety of themes, mostly 
drawn from the experience and observation of 
the writer, and pervaded by deep religious feel- 
ing. The poetry is not in proportion to the 
sense, which is always clear, manly, and sus- 
tained. (Hartford : The Case, Lockwood & Brain- 
ard Co.) 

Mr. George Macdonald Major publishes, 
through the press of Messrs, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, a metrical collection, entitled The Peril of 
the Republic, and Other Poems, Patriotism as 
well as critical duty led us to attempt to read the 
opening poem; but, with the best intention in 
the world, we could not read far enough to learn 
what the peril of the Republic was, nor what 
remedy for it (if any) Mr. Major proposes. We 
next tried some of the “other poems,” and 
found them rather better ; the best, perhaps, be- 
ing the half a dozen sonnets at the end. Mr. 
Major is not a poet, however, or, if a poet, a very 
minor one, 

No American production which seeks the 
imaginative sympathies of girls ever approached 
A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, of 
which Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just 
published a fine edition in quarto, with illustra- 
tions—and very good ones, too—by Mr, F. 8, 
Church. What, in the hands of any other writer, 
would have been an attempt to revive the beau- 
tiful mythology of Greece (as he called it in his 
preface to ‘*Endymion”) in the hands of this 
great worker of spells, was a noble achievement, 
He was poet enough tw feel the spirit of the 
glorious old myths, or legends, which he recast 
in his own fashion, believing, and truly, that no 
epoch of time can claim a copyright in them. 
For, a8 22 wrote in his preface, they seem never 
to have been made; and certainly, as long as 
man exists, they can never finish ; but, by their 
indestructibility itself, are legitimate subjects 
for every age to clothe with its own garniture of 
manners and sentiment, and to imbue with its 
own morality. Written at Lenox, Mass., in 1851 
—in many respects, his happiest period—they 
have all the grace and all the charm of his best 
prose, which is the model of what good English 
prose should be. 
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..»» Wages, Living and Tarif, by E. A. 
Hartshorn (Troy: William H. Young), is a 
wildly written book. The author believes that 
the present tariff is too low, rather than too 
high, and urges all sorte of arguments in favor 
of his position which is not that of a national 
protection adapted intelligently to the require- 
ments of the national industry, but of an in- 
discriminate levy on the  onation | high 
enough to make every man’s business profit- 
able. It is apparently quite immaterial 
to him whether an assertion is true or false, 
as long as it helps his argument. He says the 
public revenue diminished under the low tariff 
of 1846, whereas it increased from $26,000,000 to 
$64,000,000 during the eleven years’ operation 
of that tariff. He says that clothing in Eng- 
land is more expensive than in the United States, 
and then su pports his position by figures which 
prove that he is wrong. He treats the expense 
of transportation as just so much waste, with- 
out taking any acceunt of the waste occasioned 
by locating business in the wrong place for the 
sake of being nearer to market. He takes the 
history of the price of steel rails as an instance 
of the beneficent effect of the tariff. He says 





nothing about the alternations between ring rule 
on the one hand, and over-production, with its 
commercial distreases, on the other, which have 
made this line of business notorious, and for 
which our tariff legislation is mainly responsible 
His whole book is based upon the proposition 
that, if.a well-made article sells at a low price, 
the labor thereon was performed for a small com- 
pensation. This is plausible, but it is not gen- 
erally true. If we look at facts we shall find 
that low price, combined with high quality of 
work, means efficient labor rather than cheap 
labor. It means that the labor was put where it 
would do the most good. If we adopt a system 
of indiscriminate protection, we are likely to 
encourage misdirected labor much more than 
well-directed labor. The census figures show 
most unmistakably that wages in protected in- 
dustries are lower than those in industries which 
do not need protection, Should we get involved 
in the policy of encouraging misdireeted 
labor, there is no telling where it would lead us, 
Already {every man begins to feel that, if he 
does not succeed in what he is doing, it ia the 
business of the Government to make him suc- 
ceed, If we keep our infant industries in swad- 
dling clothes too long we shall deprive them of 
the spirit by which they might learn to walk 
alone. 


....The second edition of Henry C, Lea’s His- 
torical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Chris- 
tian Church (Houghton, Mifflin & Co,), brings 
again to public notice a work whose merits 
were great in the first edition, and are greater 
in the second. Several sections at the beginning 
and end have been rewritten, and the increased 
size of the volume shows that additions have 
been made throughout since the first appearance 
of the work in 1867. The present republication 
is timely. It was largely the abuses of celibacy 
that brought on the Reformation ; and in this 
volume the reader can see just what they were, 
Luther’s ground and the accessory circum- 
stances and incidents of it are fully reviewed in 
these pages, which display the facts with all 
the more impartiality and force, as they come 
out incidentally in connection with the larger 
histery, and not in a special and possibly parti- 
san examination. Erasmus’s view of the subject, 
which has been much misrepresented, differed 
in no substantial point from Luther's, and 
stands, as Mr. Lea shows, incidentally, in con- 
trast with that of Sir Thomas More, The his- 
tory of celibacy in England, and of its final de- 
struction by the Reformation is the part of this 
work which is most likely te interest readers 
generally, It is done well, fully and impartially. 
The work has a value outside of its connection 
with the Reformation history in the light it 
throws on the subject at a time when some Prot- 
estant communities show a disposition to for- 
yet the lessons of the past. The monks of the 
East and of the West, in their stern and bound- 
less devotion, command our highest respect. 
They could know nothing of the fatal principles 
that lay concealed in their system and were ab- 
sorbed in the great sacrifices to which it called 
them. The celibacy which tempts modern Prot- 
estanis, is a sentimental thing, which is in love 
with the picturesque ruins in which the system 
ended, rather than with the simple heroism in 
which it began. Mr. Lea’s vclume is a strong 
blast from the North to blow away these vapors 
and these confusions, and show what must come 
of attempts to promote religion by violence 
done to Nature, and why no reform can reach 
deep enough to save a system that builds itself 
on the unnatural principle of a celibate elergy. 


....A timely manual, carefully prepared, is 
Edward Stanwood’s History of Presidential Eleo- 
tions. (James R. Osgood & Co.) It begins with 
a description of the original electoral system 
and the election of Washington and Adams un- 
der it, Curiously enough, this system was no 
sooner setin motion than the weak point was 
developed that, in case the same number of votes 
were cast for the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, it would be impossible to say who should 
have the first place, Hamilton is believed to 
have hit on the practical expedient of advising 
some friendly electors to throw away their votes 
on Adams, and by this means bring him in un- 
mistakably second. The manual preserves 
little trace of ‘the virulence which marked the 
second election, and in general, confines itself 
to facts, results, and to political principles on 
which the election turned. It states them with- 
out comment, and in one way or another brings 
into order most of the important elements of our 
national history. The summaries of historic 
facts and of the political situation are brief, to the 
point, and uncolored, The material for the 
manual is drawn from a wide examination of 
newspapers, ‘“ Niles’s Register,” the political 
almanacs, Greeley’s “ Political Text Book, : 
McPherson’s biennial “ Political Hand-books,’ 
and documents of all kinds. 


....Dr. D. Cassel came before the German 
public in 1878 witha considerable treatise on 
Jewish history and literature, which has not yet 
been translated. An earlier little manual on the 
same subject had already become the text-book 
of the Jewish schools of Germany, and is now 
translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas and published 
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by the Messrs Macmillan & Co,, as a Manual cf 
Jewish History and Literature Preceded by a 
Brief Summary of Bible History, The manual is 
composed in a spirit which commands our high- 
est respect for the author, especially when the 
cruel features of the history are considered. 
The author belongs to the Moses Mendelssohn 
wing,and writes with that liberal spirit and cém- 
prehensive learning which characterized the 
movement led by Mendelasohn. The book has 
been for many years an accepted manual in 
German Jewish instruction, and now, in its 
English dress, will fill a place which has been ab- 
solutely vacant, and cannot fail to prove excep- 
tionally useful, both for general readers who re- 
quire such a manual, and for Jewish teachers 
and schools, The chapter on Jewish history in 
England has been prepared for and added to 
the translation. 


..In The Story of Vueau, Frank R, Stockton 
(Chas. Scribver’s Sons) has succeeded in em- 
bodying in a cleverly-contrived and well-told 
story, a portrait of the lawless times of Louis 
TX of France, and of the disturbed life of the 
day. The whole is sketched strongly and so as 
to exhibit only the salient features. The dis- 
turbing elements of personal ambition and in- 
trigue, of ecclesiastical intolerance and perse- 
cution, of the free lances and robber bands who 
infested the country, together with the chateau 
and knightly life, make the book one that is 
sure to please as well as profit young readers. 


..We can say a good word for Sunbeams for 
the Home, edited by Walter Scott Vail. (Boston: 
D. L. Guernsey.) The editor has kept himself up 
toa high standard iv his selections and put a 
large amounc of well-directed work into his vol- 
ume for the benefit of Lis readers, who will get 
the full equivalent for their money in the book, 
and find in it nothing that is even doubtful or 
commonplace to alloy the even tenor of its choive 
selections. The Rev. John Hall, after revis- 
ing the whole, gives it hearty commendation in 
an inteodustion prefixed to the ectiection, 

ie 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue edition of the November Century will 
be the largest ever printed of that popular mag- 
azine. Mr, Howells’s new serial novel begins in 
its pages. 


.-E. P, Roe has put the finishing touches 
upen his new novel, “A Young Girl’s Wooing,” 
and it will be issued within a few days, by hi, 
publishers, Dodd, Mead & Company. A first 
edition of 25,000 copies will be struck off. A re- 
markable evidence of the continued popularity 
of the author is the fact that 152,000 copies ef the 
pamphlet editions of *‘ Barriers Burned Away” 
and “ Opeving of a Chestnut Burr” were sold 
on railways and news-stands without lessening 
in the least the demand for the regular editions 





. Regarding Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s book on 
‘* Landacape,” just announced, the London Acad- 
emy reports that it will be illustrated with some 
forty illustrations on copper,of which one-half are 
etchings or engravings. The original etchings 
include “The Port of Blanzy,” by Mr. Hamer- 
ton himself; ‘* Le Bas Mendon,” and ** Nogent- 
sur-Marne,” by M. Lalanne ; *‘ Lobster Fishers,’ 
by Mr. Colin Hunter, and *‘ A Stag and Tree,” 
by Mr. Heywood Hardy. M. A. Brunet-Bebaines 
has also especially etched for the work, Turner's 
Totnes,” and Mr. C. O, Murray has etched 
Landseer’s *‘ Eagle Nest.” 


.. Prof. James A. Harrison, of Washington 
and Lee University, Va., has nearly completed 
his arrangements with prominent Anglo-Saxon 
scholars for the issue of select annotated Anglo- 
Saxon texts, with notes and glossaries, for the 
use of students in American universities and 
colleges. Among the asdbciated editors are Pro- 
fessor March, of Lafayette College, Professor 
Price, of Columbia College, Professor Sharp, of 

the University of Louisiana, Professor Basker- 
vill, of Vanderbilt University, and Professor 
Hunt, of Princeton. ‘ Beéwulf” is now ready. 


....-The November number of The magazine 
of Art will contain articles on '*The American 
Salon,” by W. ©. Brownell, illustrated with En- 
gravings after F. A. Bridgman, Wyatt Eaton, 
Stewart, Boggs, Grayson, and W. T. Dannat; a 
second chapter of ‘‘ Headgear in the Fifteenth 
Century,” by Richard Heath ; “ Out of Town,” 
by J. Penderell-Brodhurst, with Illustrations by 
Allan Barraud; * Betwixt ‘lavern and Tavern,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald, with Illustrations drawn by 
E. J. Lambert; ‘Old English Painters,” by Ed- 
mund Ollier, with Engravings after Riley, Walk- 
er, Nathaniel Bacon, and Peter and Isaac Oliver ; 
and “French Furniture,” by Eustace Balfour, 


.+.-The excellent little treatise on ‘* Corpu- 
lence,” by Prof. Wilhelm Ebstein, of the Royal 
University of Gittingen, Germany, has just 
been issued by Brentano Bros., of this city, ina 
translation by E. W. Hoeber, M.D. The entire 
subject of the cause, danger and remedy of 
extra avoirdupois is investigated, while — 
Ebstein's logic! pe based on purely scien 
and physio! neiples, permits tions 
a mode of living 80 Peqpesabte and eazy to follow, 
that improvement soon ensues, and will become 


without his being deprived of the 
Eieuee and luxuries of life. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owwmg to the bewtidering variety recently intro - 
duced wnte the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as Ato, 8vo, 12mo, ¢e., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ier, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this ist in tnehes and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Elegantarium. A Collection of some of 
he Ler pocimens of Vere de enseese té and 
in the e dpeiieh } pegs 
Ma ng EN ted AL, ck 
Lacker. 7x te PRs a " ew York 
White, Stokes 
The Shadow of John Wallace. A Novel. v L. 
Clarkson. 724%, pp.4l7. The same.. 1 00 
Artistic fableaux. With Picturesque Diagrams 
by 





and Descriptions < a Text 





‘ollard, a diagrams 
by Walter Satterlee.  B&XS, PD. 6 Thesame. 1 
Londow Rhymes. By Frederick Locker. 6x4, 
pp. Vi, WH, The ane, ......6...ceceeccccecceeceee 100 
Fifty Soups. omas J. Murrey, author of 
Mgelade a: By Bens. etc. 6x4, pp. 87. Th 


The Gospel ond. The Age. Sermons on Grecia al 
Occasions, By W.C. Mavee, D.D., Lord Bish- 
P of Peterboro h. (exits pp. x, 325. New 

ork: Thomas Whittaker 

Gola and Glos, or, Wild Way of Other Days. 

Barly American Discovery. By 
Pe. Susbbine. author of “ Silverdale 4 
toryee oto. Illustrated, 73¢x4%, pp. viii, 
sam 









Wanderings of Parnassus, Vag ft Beserd 
Hartzell, 734x4%, pp. vill, 224 
Castle Comfort, A Story for Chilapen, ‘By 
Mrs. J. ays, author of “A Domestic 
Sas " ate, — pp. 175. Thesame,... 100 
a and Nonsense, A. B, Frost. 14x7, 
. New a. Yharies Scribner's Sons. 1 50 
My ioe of Edgewood: a Country Book. By 
the author of * Reveries of a Bachelor.” 74 
x4, pp. vin, B 
—— at f American Authors. Vol. vii. 6)¢x4'4, 
TRO GBMEG, .ccccccccccscccscocscccccrcece 0 50 
I ac of the Andover Theological Seminary. 
By the Rev, Leonard Woods, D.D, 9x5}4, pp. 


6%. Boston: James R, Ongood & Co.......... 3 
Tales of ae Sy ities. By Henry James. 7'4x4\, 
PR, TER FROG cccccsccesccoceccccescesesecce 1 50 


Select Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson, Edited 

with Notes by Williaw J. Rolfe, A.M. Illus 

trated, 64x44, pp. vi, 194. The same......... 0% 
Human Intercourse, By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 

ton, author ot “The Intellectual Life,” ete. 

124%, pp, xvi, 430, Boston: Koberts Brothers. 2 00 
Festival Poems_ A Collection for Christmas, the 

New Year, Easter. 554%, pp. xii, 388. The 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs Selected by 
the editor of “Quiet Hours.” 6%4x3%, pp. 
[EL, I chrstdpinsiiebebbegnaehenteunsac te 10 
Principles of Genera) Grammar, Compiled and 
Sry ges tor the x nee of collage aud Schools, 
pmer, D. Mata A PP. us. New 
York: dD. lees & Co.. 100 
The Three Prophets: phinore ‘Gordon, Mohag. 
med-Anmed (Hl Maahdi), Arabi Pasha. By 
pvemes A. Chaille Long, 7x44;. pp. vi, 236. 
i diasishidttberehsamenedadadsshiletacteaen 000 
Allan Dare ma Robert le Diable. A Romance, 
Pr. Admiral Porter. Part [1. 9x6, pp, 96. 
e 


Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts. 
(The Clerical Library.) 8x4%4, pp. 890. How 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. .... 1 bv 
Archbishop Leighton. A Short Biography, w ‘with 
Selections trom his Writings, By William 


Blair, D.D. 6x4, pp. vili, 251. = #AME...... 1% 
Pet Spanish and French, Gerard W, 
_ iy 


Eeafer, College, Oxon, vig pp. xi, 
York: Scribner & Welford; Lon. 
} -§ eh Low, Marston, Searle & Riv- 
Tenccscccccececnccteetccccssaccc § saescssceee 

Sebumenn. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 74x65, pp. 

Ry Tee GIs on ateensnaeseensececsencebe 

qued ome »yton Boys. By Augustus Hoppin, au- 

thor of “ Reco ‘a tions of Auton House,” ete, 

Tiiustrate d, 64x64, HY 169, gtgnton’ and 
New York: "Houghton, ifflin a 

Maryland: the History of a son autho By Wil 
ham Hand Browne. 7x44, pp. vi, 202, The 
sane 

Cc allessined: Fair Rosamund, By Michael Field, 

L4zen , pp. iv, 206. New York: Henry Holt 
& hike ahbaneine iain dpedenneinesdiebebabtubbasnenene 1% 
My Friends and 1. Edited . gulten Sturges. 
644x4'4, pp. vili, 221, The same....,............ 100 

A Thousand Questions on pore History 
An Outlive of the History ot the United 
States in the form of Questions gad Apewers. 
6424, pp. 242, Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
GOOD. cccccccccccccccovescccccessccccccesececssecces 

Sex in Mind and in Education, By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D., author of “ Body ane 
Mind," etc, 659x434, pp. 36. The same.. 

A Handbook og Latin Synonymes. By Edgar. 8. 
Shumway, A.M., Professor of Latin, Rutgers 
Coflese. 8x6, p DP. 69, Boston: Ginn, Heath 
Be i ccndccencsncedensadateeesdedelseastaecoasetsce 0 30 

A Rte of the dymnastic Exercises, as Prac- 
ticed by the 9 or Class in Amherst College, 
Prepared under the direction of Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, Professor of Ph sical a aanee 
and Hygiene. 7x4. pp. 67. The sa +. 080 

A Dictionary of the English fancuare "By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. Part's. By the 
Square Library.) at, PP. ts. ow Veen: 
Harper & Bros. 0 25 

The Art of Life and. the Life of ‘Att. “B Ale ex- 
ander F, Oakley. (Freakiia Square Library.) 
lixs, pp. 44. The 

A Horta Country Maid. ¥ Novel By Mrs. H. 

Lovett Uameron, author of “ Juliet’s Guar- 
dian,” etc, (Franklin Square Library.) lix 
4 pp. 74. Ra an scctastuinsdatchiniceiorses 020 

Development of Alfred HW Literature and Lan- 

B Welsh, A.M, va two 

volumes, Rigas. ol. 4, Pe xx, 6. Vol. a. 

Pp, V, 560. Chicago: . Grigus & Co. badd 
vols... eoccccccecce 500 

Critical and Exegetical Hand. book to the. Gosp 
of Matthew. By Heinrich August Wilhe ~ 
Meyer, Tbh.D. Translated from the sixth 

ion of the German by the Rev. Peter 
Christie, With a Preface and n, by Georne 
Notes to the American Eaton. y Geo i. 
Crooks, D.D. 83¢x5%, vp. 111, 689. New York 

and London: Funk & gn ie pened 8 00 

Hark! The Herald Pastas Ma tot e Rev, 

Charlies Wesley, i — ustrations 


Universalism in Ament a. f Hi ' 
iverealiem ip Ap c 8 i By! > 


. Vol, 1, 1 4x5 
vi, 654, Boston: Universalist * Publishing 


eenanet95%500-0ccsece aeseneshcesesboneuneneneess 150 
Black and ba Land, Labor and Politics in 


of The New York Globe. 64 
New York: a womaes & ede: — 
Beacon Lights f rs 
and Iiluatrated eg LA nN Little: suthon 
Co ee oe ‘ext 50 5 a PP. 88, Bos- 
ton: 8. E. Cassino & Co................ eoccces 
First Eerie of ‘Natura [Philoso phy, A Text. 
Avery: BT eek. Dy psi a New York 
Vv 
i Bhsue: eaelas in &’ Go ew York 


Good English. 
A. M., author on - abu: 
ul Men” of To "and A. 
M,, gg n Northwestern’ rivera, 
Gxt, pp. Chicago: George 8 


Our Own Set. A Revel, 


y Ossep : 
From the German Bell, 5 
280, ow York; Wil roles Gotta reas DP. 


Footprints of the New Bein aVi 
Laat General hee Ra 
fishing: Association attentions 


Roadside ~ a OF K. _n. Translated i 
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John Ruskin, LL.D. Vart IIT. 
te oo by 3, New ‘York: Sohn Wiley & 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


h. 0. Armstrong, & SOD. 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON: A BIOGRAPHY. 
With Selections from his Writings. w= Fr 


gilt side and top, $1.25. 


The editor sends out this book as a miniature of a 
great portrait, with the hope and prayer that some 
of the beauty of the original may steal into the soul 
of the reader and beget the desire for more. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS, 


Crown 8vo volume, 400 pages, $1.50. 


London Christian Leader says: “ This is one of 
the most valuable books of anecdote that we have ever 
seen. There is hardly one anecdote that is not of first- 
rate quality.” 


A MANUAL OF PREACHING. 


Tectures on Homiletics, By Rev. F. W. Fisk, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


JOSEPHUS’ WORKS. 


8 vols., crown 8vo, Steel Portrait. Clotn, 
#3.75 (in a neat box, same as formerly pub- 
lished in 4 vols. at $9.00.) 


This new Standard edition—in large, clear type, 
has explanatory notes, observations and a complete 
index, 





8” Copies sent post-paid on recept of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Bway, N.Y. 
Some Popular Books. 


FIFTY YEARS OBSERVATION OF MEN 
AND EVENTS, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


By E. D. Keyes, Brevet Brig.-Gen. U. 8. A., 
and late Major-Gen. U. 8. V. One vol., 
12ino, $1.50. 


“Among the very best of the memoirs of America’s 
public men,”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


QUEER STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Epwarp Eaaueston, author of ** Roxy,” 
“'The Hoosier School-Master,” ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, #1. 


“Aseries of twenty delightful tales in Mr. Exgle- 
ston’s happiest vein, 
By Frank Rk. 


THE STORY OF YITEAU, 2) eax 


thor of “A Jolly Fellowship,” ** Ting a Ling 
Tales,” etc. With sixteen full-page illus- 
trations by R. B. Birch. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 
A NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WRIT- 
INGS OF DONALD GG. MITCHELL, 


MY FARM AT EDGEWOOD, & comm 


Book 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Already Published: 

BOUND TOGETHER: A Sheaf of Papers. 
DOCTOR JOHNS. RKEVERIES OF A BACHE- 
LOR, SEVEN STORIES. DREAM LIFE. WET 
DAYS AT EDGEWOOD. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, Vol VIL 


Contains : THE BISHOP'S VAGABOND. By 
Octave Tuanet. LOST. By Epwarp BEt- 
tamy. KIRBY’S COALS OF FIRE. By 
Louise Stockton, PASSAGES FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF A SOCIAL WRECK, By Mar- 
GaRET FLoyp, STELLA GRAYLAND. By 
James T. McKay. THE IMAGE OF SAN 
DONATO, By Virainia W. Jounson. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 16mo. Pfice 50 cents. 


* "For sale by E boooksellera, or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


__R, OARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK __ 

THE TWO Jesiing tome 
and Tune Books 

of to-day are Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘ Laudea Dom- 
ini,” just issued, and his ‘‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,” published in 1879. 
The new book is not meant to take the place 
of the latter; it only occupies a new field, 
and meets the demand for a higher order of 
music than has hitherto found acceptance 
among most congregations. Churches desir- 
ing to adopt a new book should not fail to 
examine each of thesecarefully. As second- 
hand copies of Dr. Robinson’s ‘* Songs for 
the Sanctuary” are always in demand, we 
can allow sometbing for them in exchange. 
We also publish the best hymn and tune 
books for the gt gm | and the Sun- 


day-school. rite for particulars to Tur 
Century Co., New Nork, N. Y. 


-SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free. 
Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Oo., —— — 
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A. 8, BARNES & OO., Educational Publishers, N. Y 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No 414) 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTAINS : 


Charlies I. and Henrietta Maria, 


Frontispiece, Engraved by W. B. CLosson from the 
Original Painting by Vandyck ; 


Columbia College, 
Witb Fourteen Illustrations; 


A Day with Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew, 
By Jorern Hatton. Llustrated by ALFRED PARSONS; 
Norman Fisher-Folk, 


By Mary Gay Humparies, Llustrated by C. 8, Rern- 
HART; 


Chrysanthemums, 


By Joun TuHorpe. Illustrated by WiLL1AM HamMIL- 
TON GIBSON ; 


The Great Hall of William Rufus—iV, 
By the Rev. TREADWELL WALDEN. Iliustrated; 
Sydney Smith. 
By ANDREW LANG, I)lustrated; 


Toa Haggis, 
By Ropert Burns. Lllustrated by ABBEY; 
Nature’s Serial Story—XII., 


By E. P. Koz. Olustrated by Gipson and DirLMAN; 


Judith Shakespeare—(Conclusion), 
ANovel. By W1LLtaAM Biack; 


The Acadian Tragedy. 
By Dr. FRANCIS PARKMAN; 


The Art Competitions, 
By F. D, MILLer; 


Short Stories: 
THREE QUIET LADIES OF THE NAME OF LUCE 
By Haxriet PRESCOTT SPOFFORD; 
GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. By W. T. Davis; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

A Movement Against Certain Maletactors.—Recollec- 
tions of the Old Traveler.-The Coming Opera 
Season.—Some Masculine Peculiarities not to: be 
Imitated by Women.—Taking Our Pleasure Sadly. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Meditations on Mount Mitcneli.—Ary Scheffer and 
Charles Dickens.—A Confusion of Names.—Anec- 
dote of Governor Bagley.—lbe Wish-Bone,—An 
Interru ption.—Disposi of U led Dogs,—A 
Prayer for Aid.—Artist Humors,—-““Common Peo- 
ple."—"*My Dishes, too, Mamma,”—Consolation,— 
AC iderate Coac! —A Rare Type of Insanity 
—School Humors.—A Wedding Journey. 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...............++ Per Year #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.............s0cc00¢ - “ 400 
Pe Mc cc cecnctecescrccensscoe sa “ 4% 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ = “ 200 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 

(52 Numbers)......... epesconeneseen «++--Per Year lo (0 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60, 8vo, cloth.... 4 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wil) be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


BEGINNING OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF WAR PAPERS. 


Wir the November number, now ready, Tak Century begins its fifteenth year. 

Each season has shown an advance i in circulation upon the preceding, and the magazine 
starts out upon the new volume with an edition of over 140,000. 

The important feature of Taz Century MaGazine for the coming year—indeed, 
perhaps the most important ever undertaken by the magazine —will be a series of sepa- 
rate papers on the great battles of the War for the Union, written by general officers 
high in command upon both the Federal and the Confederate sides—General Grant 

who writes of Vicksburg, Shiloh, and other battles), Generals Longstreet, McClellan, 
Cooma, Rosecrans, Hill, Admiral Porter, and others. The series opens in the 
November Century with an article on 


“The Battle of Bull Run,” by General Beauregard, 


With more than twenty illustrations, including portraits of McDowell, Johnston, 
«“‘Stonewall” Jackson, and others. General Beauregard not only describes the battle, 
but touches upon bis relations with Mr. Jefferson Davis and the general conduct of the 
War. Brief sketches entitled ‘Recollections of a Private,” the first one of which, 
printed in the same number, describes a Union private’s experiences at Bull Run, will 
supplement the more important series by the generals. Papers chronicling special 
events, descriptions of various auxiliary branches of the service, etc., will appear from 
time to time. 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide the preparation of the illustrations, for which 
Tue Century has at its disposal a very large quantity of photographs, drawings, por- 
traits, maps, plans, etc., hitherto unused. he aim is to present in this series, not offi- 
cial reports, but commanding officers’ accounts of their plans and operations—interest- 
ing personal experiences, which will record leading events of the War, and possess, at 
the same time, a historical value not easily to be calculated. 

The November Czntury is a number Gf more than usual excellence. 
also, first chapters of 


A New Novel, by W. D. Howells, 
Author of ‘‘ Venetian Days,” ‘* A Modern Instance,” etc., a story dealing with the rise 
of an American business man. The other fiction includes short stories by Joel Chandler 
Harris (*‘ Uncle Remus’), Frank R. Stockton and Thomas A. Janvier, with illustrations, 
by A. B. Frost and Mary Hallock Foote. 


How Shall we Elect our Presidents?” 
Isa timely contribution from George Ticknor Curtis, and there are shorter p 7 on 
olitical subjects, entitled ‘‘ Bribery in Politics,” ‘‘ A Rallying Point for a New Political 
arty,” ** False Issues,” and ‘‘ We of the South, ” by George W. Cable. 


Three Full-page Pictures by Elihu Vedder 


Are conspicuous among the illustrated features of this number. They are reproductions 
of some of Mr. Vedder’s illustrations of the Song of Omar Khayyim, with descriptive 
text by Horace E. Scudder. An entertaining paper on 


“The Chinese Theater” 


Has thirteen pictures, and an article on ‘‘ Sculptors of the Early Italian Renaissance,” by 
Kenyon Cox, is profusely illustrated by the author. 


“The Principles and Practice of House Drainage” 
Is the first of two papers on sanitary subjects, by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., the second 
of which will appear in December. Among the other contents are: a poem by Austin 
Dobson, ** The Old Sedan Chair,” with illustrations by Birch; ‘‘ An Acquaintance with 
Charles Reade,” by Mrs. James T. Fields, with a number of interesting letters 
hitherto unpublished; ‘* Lawyers’ Morals”; ‘*The Bible in the Sunday-school”; 
‘*A Phase of Social Science,” by Henry C. Potter, D.D.; a full-page cartoon; pocms by 
Edna Dean Proctor, Elaine Goodale, and others. 

Some of the features of Tnk Century for 1885, not begun in this number, are: 


The New Northwest. 


An interesting group of papers by various writers, describing the litUe-known regions in 
the northwestern part of the United States and neighboring British territory. 


Tuscan Cities, by W. D. Howells. 
Descriptive papers on the life, society, customs, etc., of some of the cities of North- 
ern Italy. The illustrations are from etchings and drawings by Joseph Pennell. 


Astronomy: Architecture, History. 

The interesting series of untechnical papers on ~osongee hs by Professor Langley, 
will be continued, with additional articles by other writers. Van Rensselaer will 
write of Churches, Country Houses and City Houses, with Sieteationin and Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston will continue his valuable and curious papers on the American Colonies. 


Other Fiction, 
In which Tue Century will be unusually strong, includes a novel by Henry James, a 
novelette by Grace Denio Litchfield (in three parts, with illustrations by Mary Hallock 
Foote), short stories by Joel Chandler Harris, Frank R. Stockton, Richard M. Johnston, 
H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison, ‘‘Ivory Black,” T. A. Janvier, James T. 
McKay, H. H., Maurice Thompson, Julian Hawthorne, and other writers. 


French and American Art. 
Papers on French sculpture, and on the French artists, Corot, Rousseau, and others ; 
on the introduction of Pastel Painting into America; on the work of American artists; 
on English sculptors, and on popular aspects of archwology—all fully illustrated. 


John Burroughs 


Willcontribute, from time to time, papers on out-door subjects, such as Birds’ Eggs, 
Botany, ete. 





In it appear, 


Additional announcements might be made of articles on sport and adventure; on 
American inventions and musical topics; suggestive essays on various subjects of com- 
manding interest, both in the body of the magazine and in the ‘‘ Topics of the Time” 
and ‘* Open Letters” —but it is impossible here to give anything more than a glimpse 
at the leading features. Readers of Tue Century may feel sure of keeping «breast of 
the times on leading subjects that may properly come within the province of a monthly 
magazine. New subscriptions should f~ from the November number, now ready, the 
beginning of the War Series and Mr. Howells’s new novel. Price, $4.00 a year, 85 cents 
anumber. All booksellers and newsdealers sell it and take subscriptions, or remittance 
may be made to Tuz Century Co., N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BABY WORLD. The Bound Volumes 


Stories, Rhymes, and Pictures Ss. NICHOLAS. 


FROM 
The bound volumes of this “‘ best of chil- 








ST. NICHOLAS. 


‘Shadows. 


A book of 300 pages, es ecially a gro 
to the very little folks. It is edited by 
Mary Margs Donez and compiled from 
the later volumes of St. NicHotas, and 
although much larger, may well be called 


ANEW BABY DAYS. 


First edition of 15,000 now ready. Price, 
$2.00. All booksellers have it, or copies 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 

Centory Co., 33 East 17th St., N. Y. 





dren’s magazines” for 1884 contain nearly 
a thousand pages and as mapy pictures. 
To boys and girls who donot take the 
monthly numbers of Sr. Niosoias, no 
books can pre greater pleasure. Nearly 


six thousand are sold every season. The 
volumes are put up in two parts, each 
containing the numbers for months. 


Price, $2.60 for each pert, or $5,00 for the 
twelve months con For sale by all 
booksellers or the publishers. 


Tae Centory Co., 33 East 17th &t., N. Y. 





Popular sane Monthly. 


Conducted by E, L. and W. J. YOUMANS, 


THE PopuULAR ScreNcE MONTHLY for 1886 will con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to supply its readers with the 
results of the latest investigation and the most valu- 
able thought in the various departments of scientific 
inquiry. 

Leaving the dry aud technical details of science, 
which are of chief concern to specialists, to the jour- 
nals devoted to them, the MonTHLY deals with those 
more general and practical subjects which are of the 
«reatest interest and importance to the public at 
large. In this work it has achieved a forem st posi. 
tion, and is now the acknowledged organ of progres- 
sive scientific ideas in this country. 

The wide range of its discussions includes, among 
other topics: 

The bearing of science upon education; 

Questions relating to the prevention of disease and 
the improvement of sanitary conditions; 

Subjects of domestic and social economy, including 
the introduction of better ways of living, and im- 
proved applications in the arts of every kind; 

The phenomena and laws of the larger social organ. 
izations, with the new standard of ethica, based on 
scientific principles; 

The subjects of personal and household hy siene, 

licine, and architecture, as exemplified in the adap- 
tation of public buildings and private houses to the 
wants of thore who use them; 

Agriculture and the improvement of food products; 

The study of man, with what appears from time to 
time in the departments of anthropology and ar. 
chology that may throw light upon the development 
of the race from its primitive conditions, 

Whatever of real advance is made in chemistry, ge- 
ography, astronomy, physiology, psychology, botany, 
zoology, paleontology, geology. or such other depart. 
ments as may have been the fleid of research, is re- 
corded monthly, 











Special attention is also called to the biographies, 
with portraita, of representative scientific men, in 
which are recorded their most marked achievements 
in science, and the general bearing of their work in- 
dicated and its value estimated, 

Volume XXVI begins with the November number, 
but subscriptions may begin at any time. 

Terms: $5.00 per annum. Single copy, 50c. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


DR. NEWTON'S NEW BOOK, 


BIBLE PROMISES, |’; 


OR 


Sermons to Children. By Dr. 
RINNE DIIOIIIN no once tcncsadeeenened $1 25 

The Red Wall Flower. A Tale. 

Author of “The Wide, Wide Worid.” 12mo 1 75 


The Shoes of Peace. By Anna B. 





Scenes and incidents in 
the Life of an Old Arm Chair, by the 
Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 1 00 
The Children’s Summer. Mat. 
Op Rind bs ceciahnsutiadndéenase 
The Epistleto the H. ebrews Ex- 
plained. By Rev. Samuxt T. Low- 
CL , SL cic ndcnebansneenescee 
de Ay: the Eagle’s Nest. By A. 


PH) ’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vols. 4to, cloth............10 00 


Another edition, large type, 5 va, 4to, cloth.15 00 
Still another edition, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth “ieee: 20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS,, 


630 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above, except Henry's Commentary, 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 





A New and Interesting Volume for Stu- 
dents of Comparative Theology. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE ORIENTAL 
CHURCH. 


WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 
EDITED BY THE REV. NICHOLAS BJERRING, 


Demy &vo, cloth, Price $2.00. 
an volume containing a comaiate os account of the 
es and Formulas fo; eo edministes: 
ties a ‘of Kites Ta ae ‘ental or or Greek ure = it 
a 
hn of theolos ‘ fy lete knowledge ot 
tt ene rie isa the aiupiete aged t re- 
ne = g. ay a po & COMPANY, 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 2TH 8T., NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2.15, 
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THE ATWATERFILER 


LIGHTEST,NEATEST BEST. 
SAMPLE POSTPAIDZ2SCTs. 


Address J. H. ATWATER, Providence, RK. I. 









ing. For sale everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


ELSON?S 


Sunday-School Boeks and Cards’ 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Local Reporters Wanted. 


We want an Agent and Local Reporter in e oa 
munity to represent Crry anD Gouwrmy (ant illus- 
trated literar rary and agricultural monthly, 
and carom us from time to t 
may Send ten cents for creden and full 
pom Fea may regarding services, compensation, etc, 

Address WILL C. TURNER & CO., 

Publishers, City and Country, Columbus, 0. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
i A hie + sini: eneeeges * of 
RS 


onsannesna ee 
aN CATALOG a ttt Bo sant 6" ‘matt 
He Thi ine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE A. Y, 




















MUSIC. 


MR. & MRS. WM. H. i 


Ferman of piego laying, 611 Washington 8 
Boston, Mass, r, Bhe will receive pene 
ny York on Faldaye ney Fe Ey at 
einway Hall). 
pony hs a. 











Mr. Sherwood a Iacoert a 4 eo 
‘engagements, or circulars, 


NOVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC! 


cotablakaaeat lar direct connection with ther ans 
it ob arte Ai re 





torio 
thems, Ob th” Bervice: 


Trane and § Music! with atin words. Mu i 
et t ond pan for 
Teeicnl Pravcate. che. Lacks and Ortaloguas 


“ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Send for Specimen Pages, F 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., po 0. 


STATIONERY, Ete. 
CARDS fess ar biits wae desta econ 
EDUCATION. 

2108; SAU, RES- Cait on aes wat RE: 


tleulars rf Rheto ic pee c 76 ote, GEo. 
SHeRwoop & Co., 307 & Wabash Ave., POhicago. 


sdHOdt, ia £ RADY TL K Meapecaliy for hs 


‘Hateaten 
Christian minis Tuition and room ren’ 
ime All expenses mode Address 


Rev, A, A. LIVERMORE, Pres, Meadville, Penn. 


THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
supplies to schools and families § she avery best . 
mteriaan en tamale, These wutiam pt feos 
al instructors, xovompfiged to pee in ny wpanoe 
superior governesses will " tt choral te to apply. 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN om 4A ce y. 
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Menand Women, Salar 

AGENT S.WANT EO snde pene Paid 
i mlous Rate Sang, Prateatnoga 

ADIES i a erat 
child: BRIGHT JEWELS chee B Family 
Trnivs.clegant Hahing Htorane Albams @IVEN AWAY 


New York, N. ¥.—Cine nolaoatl. eat Onto,— Atlanta, Georgla. 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intell t Canvasser, 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to x7" the agency 
of a new medical work, by M. B. Frerougs, M. D., 
entitled * Our Homes Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; 
gilt, #2.50. Sawple copies sent on receipt of price. 

WILSUN ee ae 
81 Kilby Street. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE we CHURCH CON- 
G 


Amone the different voluntary assem- 
blies_in the re!igious world, a foremost 
place must be accorded to the Church Con- 
gress in England. The Established Church 
has some twenty thousand clergymen, 
great numbers of whom are men of power. 
Among its laymen, also, are men who are 
not only leaders in thought and in social 
life, but also deeply interested in religious 
and moral topics. And instead of being 
scattered over a large territory, as are the 
members of a given Church ia this country, 
they all live within a few hours’ ride of 
each other. Under these circumstances it 
is not difficult to convene a body of men 
whose discussions shall be worthy of most 
extended notice. 

The Congress met this year on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 80th 
to October 2d, at Carlisle. The meeting 
was a great event for the town’s people and 
the attendance from abroad was very large. 
The main hall, in which the meetings were 
held, had seats for twenty-five hundred, 
and at the same time a second series of 
discussions was carried on in another hall. 
The importance of the occasion was inci- 
dentally recognized by the holding in con. 
nection with it of many side meetings, and 
an Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition. 

Opening sermons were preached in three 
different churches, by the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Derry, and the Bishop 
of St. Andrews. The address by the Pres- 
ident, the Bishop ot Carlisle, was an ex- 
ceedingly felicitous and entertaining wel- 
come; for Dr. Goodwin is one of the best 
speakers of all the English bishops. 

Several of the topics were of a decidedly 
practical character. ‘‘The Duty of the Church 
Regarding the Overcrowded Dwellings of 
the Poor” isa subject which, just at present, 
is attracting much attention in England; and 
it was discussed with deep earnestness. 
The subject, ‘‘ Popular Literature, with ref- 
erence to Infidelity and Public Morality,” is 
one which is demanding the study of good 
men in all lands where there is an active 
press. The question of ‘‘The Best Means of 
Raising the Standard of Public Morality” 
called for a very earnest debate as to meth- 
ods of preserving youth from falling into 
impurity and licentiousness. One evening 
there was a Workingmen’s Meeting ad- 
dressed by the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Bedford, and others of the best 
speakers, on the ‘‘ Condition of the Toiling 
Classes.” The discussions on all these topics 
showed an awakened conscientiousness and 
earnestness on the part of the Church, a 
recognition of the fact that the welfare of 
the community at large demands the anxious 
study of every man. 

Among questions of practical adminis- 
tration of Church affairs was that of the 
‘Rights of Parishioners in Parish Churches,” 
or the familiar question of pew-renting. 
This has certain special bearings in the 
Church of England, where all the parish- 
joners have inherited an ownership in the 
parish Church. ‘‘ The Report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Commission” furnished a topic 
peculiar to the English Church. *‘‘ The Ad- 
vantages of an Established Church” were 
also discussed in full, though not, it may 
be presumed, tu resolve doubts in the 
minds of the members of the Congress. 
‘Religious Matters in Scotland and Ire- 
land” formed another topic for Englishmen 
to consider. 

Matters of scholarship were représented 
in the consideration of ‘‘The Results of 
Recent Historical and Topographical Re- 
search upon the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures.” The scholarly Bishop Light- 

foot, of Durham, opened the discussion, 
Captain Conder and Canon Tristram follow- 
ing. The historical spirit was recognized 
in the topic, ‘The Influence of the Refor- 
mation upon England, with special refer- 
ence to the Work and Writings of John 
Wycliffe.” 

In the department of practical Church 
work came the question of ‘‘ Lay Ministra- 
tion.” In the English Church, as elsewhere 
at present, the question is arising, why lay- 
men Cannot be set to work more than is 
now done. One of the speakers on this 
topic was the leader of the Church Army, 





a body with aims similar to those of the 
Salvation Army. The employment of lay- 
men in evangelistic work was strongly ad- 
vocated. On the other hand, many con- 
servative gentlemen feared there would be 
an infringement on the dignities of the 
clergy. There was also a discussion on 
‘*Parochial Missions,” by which is meant, 
about what is known in this country as 
Protracted Meetings. ‘* Music as an Aid to 
Worship and Work” is not a new topic; but 
it continues to be an important one, and 
the changes of each year or five years keep 
it fresh. 

In ** Foreign Chaplaincies and their Epis- 
copal Supervision,” we have a topic peculiar 
to the Church of England. The Rev. Dr. 
Nevin, of St. Paul’s American Church in 
Rome, read a paper upon it and the relation 
of English and American congregations on 
the Continent. ‘* England’s Religious Duties 
toward Egypt” involved several minor 
questions regarding Oriental civilization 
and the Oriental Churches. ‘The Duty of 
the Christian Teacher in Regard to National 
Politics” is another old and familiar topic, 
which as usual was discussed with anima- 
tion. ‘* The Religious Side of Elementary 
Education” is a question which, familiar to 
Americans, has come up in England 
since the establishment of the common 
school system there. Tle question of ‘* For- 
eign Missions with reference to Societies, 
Special Missions and Mission Boards” is a 
somewhat difficult one in the English 
Church, which has so many different mis- 
sionary organizations that it is no wonder 
that the complaint is raised that chaos ex- 
ists. The devotional topic of ‘‘Aids to Holi- 
ness” was well chosen as the closing sub- 
ject. 

In the papers and addresses were many 
striking passages. The question of pew- 
rentals brought out some historical dctails. 
The discussion on ‘‘Popular Literature” was 
one of the best; and, though there was a 
recognition of the existence of strong skep- 
tical forces, it was felt, that religion is not 
only holding its ground, but also making ad- 
vances in the issues of the press. The dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Lay Ministrations ” was a live- 
ly one, for it brought the progressive and 
conservative elements into pretty direct 
conflict. The discussion on public moral- 
ity and purity was a bold and earnest 
handling of an important subject, on which 
it is often difficult to decide just how freely 
to speak out. The papers on the influence 
of Wycliffe were rich in historical interest. 

The London Times devoted about a page 
each day to reports of the Congress, and in 
the Guardian the discussions are repro- 
duced almost entire. 


— —— ae 


Tue Lutheran Book Concern, at Colum- 
bus, 0., has recently compiled complete statistics 
of the Lutheran Church in the United States, 
There are altogether in this country 56 different 
Lutheran synods, separated from cach other by 
geographical, doctrinal or language lines. There 
are four larger organizations—namely, the 
Synodical Conference, with 934 pastors, 1,253 
congregations and 265,202 communicants, repre- 
senting the extreme conservative side of the 
Church; the General Synod North, with 849 
pastors, 1,301 congregations and 129,164 com- 
municants, representing the liberal branch ; the 
General Council, with 721 pastors, 1,319 congre- 
gations and 205,806 communicants, occupying a 
middie ground, but daily becoming more and 
more conservative, and the General Synod South, 
with 108 pastors, 187 congregations and 14,336 
communicants, inclining partly to the General 
Synod North and partly to the General Synod 
South. Besides these, there are 13 synods in 
no Official connection with other bodies, num- 
bering 1,124 pastors, 201 parochial teachers, 
2,251 congregations and 261,724 communicants, 
The grand total for the whole Lutheran Church 
in America is 3,736 pastors, 779 teachers, 6,302 
congregations and 873,382 communicants, It is 
certainly the most polyglot communion in 
America, embracing Americans, Germans, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Finns, Hungarians, 
It sustains 31 academies, 18 colleges, 19 theo- 
logical seminaries, 14 young ladies’ seminaries, 
84 benevolent institutions, such as orphans’ 
homes, hospitals, infirmaries, homes for the 
aged, deaf and dumb institutions, and the like, 
and 19 publication houses, Asa Church, the 
Lutheran is poor in this warld’s goods, and prob- 
ably not a single one of her many institutions is 
satisfactorily endowed, - Nearly all live from 
hand to mouth, being sustained by collections 
and gifts from the various bodies under whose 
control they are. As a factor in American church 
and public life, the Lutheran Church is as yet 
not very powerful, probably becayse the majority 





of her people speak a strange tongue and belong 
to the lowly of the land. It may be a generation 
or two before this Church will command any- 
thing like the influence in America that she does 
in Germany and Northern Europe, where the 
scholarship of Protestantism is in her hands, 
For the present, and even for decades to come, 
her main mission will be to gather into the fold 
and see to the spiritual wants of the thousands 
of her members who come over yearly from the 
European shores to find a home in America, 
The various synods vie with each other in this 
good work, and much is being done. But yet 
the harvest is great and the workmen few. 


...-Says an English paper : 


“The open-air services on Douglas Head, Isle of 
Man, which have been rendered so attractive, 
owing to the earnest addresses delivered by the 
Bishop, were renewed on Sunday afternoon week, 
when about six thousand persons were present. 
Punctually at three the Bishop, Mrs. Hill, and Mias 
Butler arrived; a ring was formed, and his lordship 
addressed the people for half an hour, after whicha 
collection was made on behalf of the new hospital 
building fund.” 


And a correspondent, in another journal, says: 


“ Here, in our crowded far East parish (Victoria 
Docks), with its queer mixture of all nationalities 
and roughest of rough people, we have found but 
one way of reaching them—namely, by means of a 
well-organized open-air mission guild. We go out 
about an hour before Even-song. Our vicar or some 
of the clergy always accompany us. Our leader is 
a@ young layman, who has gathered around him about 
a dozen workingmen (all communicants), who can 
interest and appeal successfully to a street audi- 
ence. Our station is usuatly at the end of the worst 
street in the parish. We begin with some well- 
known Church hymns, followed by a short, simple 
address; and the people gather round, Strangest 
of congregations—rough and fallen women, hard- 
visaged men, poor girls and sun-burned sailors, work- 
ingmen and their wives, Hindu and American, stand 
side by side, Silently our workers—holy sisters, ladies 
and gentlemen, and elderly youths—walk in and out 
among the crowd with hymn books and leaflets, No 
excitement or noise, perfect order and hushed rev- 
erence, pervade the audience, who stand still and 
interested while the choir sings, or a speaker pleads 
with them, What is the result? Our Church is 
crowded; we have direct cases of reformed lives 
among these people; our baptisms for the last six 
months number 595—one, yesterday, a poor old 
woman of 84 years. Our confirmation candidates 
number 207. At EKastertide Celebration we had 266 
commubicants. I am not writing this boastfally, 
but simply to urge others in similar parishes to 
adopt open-air mission work, on real Church lines, 
and am certain the results will be helpful.” 


The constant recurrence in English papers of 


articles like the foregoing, indicates an increas- 
ing interest in local mission work. 


...The Report of the Executive Committee of 
the American Missionary Association which 
holds its annual meeting at Salem, Mass., this 
week, shows that there has been expended, the 
past year, upward of three hundred thousand 
dollars. In the educational work at the South 
are reported 8 chartered institutions, 14 high 
schools and normal schools, and 43 common 
schools, with 319 teachers and 9,758 students. 
There are reported 74 theological students and 
55 law students. Teachers’ institutes have been 
held at various points. The annual report of 
this Association this year will present a brief 
history of its different educational institutions. 
In the Church work in the South the past year, 
six new churches have been organized and seven 
new places of worship secured. The number of 
churches aided in the South is now 95, with a 
total membership of 6,420. The work among 
the Indians has been carried forward with suc- 
cess, both in Church and in school operations, 
New buildings have been erected, and progress 
has been made in various directions. In the 
Chinese work, the number of teachers this year 
has been 274, and the number of pupils 1,864, of 
whom 1138 give evidence of conversion. 


....The joint Synod of Ohio, the oldest 
Lutheran organization west of the Alleghenies, 
held its twenty-aeventh biennial convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, in the first week of October. 
This body is composed of six districts, four 
German and two English, numbers 225 pastors, 
50 parochial teachers, 395 congregations and 
61,000 communicants, It has under its charge 
a college and seminary at Columbus, an orphans’ 


home at Richmond, Ind., and a seminary for 
the education of parochial school teachers at 
Woodville, Ohio. During the past few years it 
has enlarged its enterprises among the German 
emigrants of the Northwest, and, in order to 
work more effectually among these, it was 
decided to open a parochial German seminary at 
Afton, Minn., in which a practical two years’ 
course will prepare gifted young Germans for 
the prosecution of missionary undertakings 
among their neglected brethren in the North- 
west. 


....The Rev. 8. Hartwell Pratt’s Gospel Tent 
was open on the corner of Broadway and Fifty- 
fifth Street, in this city, from the middle of June 
to the close of September. Services were held 
Sunday afternoon and evening, and every week 
day evening except Saturday. The tent, which 
is comfortably seated for a thousand hearers, 
was sometimes crowded on Sunday. On the 





Missions, 


BENGAL is just now the theater of a quiet but 
vigorous religious conflict. The adherents of 
Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Brahmoism, Theos- 
ophy and Christianity are zealously pressing 
the claims of their respective faiths. Mormon- 
iem has also its representatives in the persons of 
two men who have recently arrived from Utah. 
In Calcutta and other large communities, 
Mohammedan moulvies and Hindu pundits are 
publicly advocating their several religions with 
exemplary zeal and earnestness. Whether their 
labors are successful or not, in respect of con- 
versions, it would be difficult to say ; but certain 
it is that they always command large and at- 
tentive audiences. It seems incredible that any 
man should hope to effect a moral reforma- 
tion of Hindustan by the spread of the ancient 
Vedas, and the revival of Hindu learning; but 
it is, nevertheless, true, and not only may 
Brahmins be heard preaching their religious 
faith and advocating the circulation of their 
sacred books, but English educated natives 
may also be beard to affirm, in all seriousness, 
that Hindus have all that is needed for the de- 
velopment of their moral and spiritual life in 
their own shastras. Some of the native journals 
have lately becn advocating the closing of zenanas 
against lady missionaries. But their appeals 
have been fruitless. It is gratifying to observe 
that, notwithstanding all the obstacles that are 
opposed to the spread of Christian truth, Chris- 
tian missionaries are prosecuting their work with 
unabated vigor, and that they are nearly always 
listened to with large and attentive audiences. 
They have no reason to fear the outcome of a‘ 
general revival of religious thought. There 
never was a time when Christian books were 
more sought for than now. There never was a 
time when men were more anxious to hear and 
read anything respecting Jesus Christ. There 
never was a time when the bow of promise was 
larger and brighter. 


...-The Southern Methodist Church has a 
large conference in the Indian Territory, com- 
posed of Indian churches and members. One 
district of this Conference, which represents 
work of long standing, is approaching self-sup- 
port. The past year a thousand accessions were 
reported, The missionary secretary who visited 
the recent session of the Conference, concludes a 
letter with these sentences : 

“The missi ry 8 t is overpaid; all 
other assessments in full for connectional purposes. 
At the Conference Anniversary we were given $405 
for missions, and near $1,000 for Centennial fund to 
be used in education, A charge among the full- 
blood Choctaws sends from the women $15.35, Cen- 
tenary collection for the Rio schoo). Bishop Har- 
grove travels well, sleeps well beneath the sky of 
night, and presides well under a bush arbor on a 
Western prairie. 1t is not probable that, in the his- 
tory of the future Church, this Conference on the 
borders of civilization, under a jarge bush-arbor, 
with scores of wagons and people gathered from 
fifty miles on every side, will ever again be dupli- 
cated. There was an air of the romantic, the 
heroic, the magnanimous, which was exnilarating. 
A glorious revival began during the session of the 
Conference; the altar was crowded with penitents, 
and shouts of new-born souls rang out clear on the 
starlit air,” 





The Secretary says the missionaries have never 
learned the language of the natives, but use 
interpreters; nor have the native preachers 
received any education. The Territory presents 
to him a very interesting problem. 

**Here the Indian, Negro and white man stand 
nearer at aleve] from which to begin the race for 
the future than they have ever stood in proximity 
before. The Indian and Negro have educational 
aids and the Gospel; the white man has legal ob- 
structions on every side. The prize is before 
them. We make no prophecy; but it 1s not difficult 
to see the quick-coming results.” 


....Tbhe Bremen Mission has, within the year, 
sutfered the loss, by death, of two of its mission- 
aries in West Africa. It is now seeking to in- 
crease the number of its laborers on the Gold 
Coast, where such disasters are always liable to 
occur, to save the working force from being 
overburdened, and to make sure that there be a 
supply at hand in case others are prostrated. It 
has also determined to give increased attention 
to the raising up of native evangelists and 
teachers. Three young natives are already in 
training for this work with Missionary Binder 
at Ochsenbach, who, having labored in the re- 
gion for twelve years, is excellently well quali- 
fied to instruct them in their own language. 
Another native youth is learning the joiners’ 
trade. 


....The receipts of the great Catholic Mission- 
ary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the past year amounted to $1,274,000, a 
decrease as compared with the previous year. 
The great bulk of this income is from France, a8 


in former years. The following shows the re- 
ceipts by countries : 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 2D. 
THE TEMPLE DEDIOATED—I. Kies VIII, 





In Solomon’s career is a strange blending of 
devotion and apostasy. In the lesson before us 
he appears as the leader in adoration to Jehovah. 
There is hardlya more impressive picture of 
worship in all the Scriptures than that of Solo- 
omon in the midst of his people, with out- 
stretched hands, leading in this grand prayer of 
dedication. But from the pure worship of 
Jehovah, which was promised in the building of 
the gorgeous Temple, he fell away, and his his- 
tory becomes one of apostasy and idolatry. 

The King addresses Jehovah as a covenant- 
keeping God, one who promises blessings on 
certain conditions, That he is to-day the same 
covenant-keeping ruler is the utterance of the 
text ‘“‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” In Nature itself is a covenant of Jehovah 
with us. He has established a certain order of 
Nature which is his covenant. If we obey the 
laws of outward nature and of our spiritual 
natures we shall be blessed. If we trample on 
these laws, ruin will be ours. God’s covenant is 
inwrought in the creation of the world and of 
ourselves, If we will obey the laws of bodily 
health and of spiritual] health and of social well- 
being, we shall be prospered. He offers us 
blessings, but conditions them on our conduct, 
If we become wretched, we cannot blame God, 
It is only because we have not lived that life 
which was the condition of his covenant offers. 

The erection of an editice in which God should 
mavifest himself brings before us the whole sub- 
ject of the theophany. This house could not 
contain God, and it may be noticed that the 
King speaks of Heaven as ‘‘ thy dwelling place.” 
Aud yet we read that God has manifested him- 
self on the earth, The principal manifestation 
was in Jesus Christ, But there were previous 
manifestations, as, e. g. on the plains of Mamre, 
where he talked as a man with Abraham. That 
the appearance was not a mere vision, a phan- 
tasm, is shown by the fact that the “three men” 
ate of the food which Abraham set before them, 
the very test which Jesus employed after his 
resurrection to show his disciples that he was 
not a spirit. An interesting question arises as 
to the difference between this appearance as a 
man to Abraham and the incarnation in Jesus. 
And of the theophany in the tabernacle and the 
tewple the question arises how God, who is 
everywhere, can appear in one particular place. 
In what sense can he be more in one place than 
in another? The appearance may be understood 
as aconcession to the finiteness of human under- 
standing. We cannot conceive of God as he 
really is. To think of God we have to think of 
him as like us; and so we speak of God’s eyes, 
his hand and his thoughts. The infinite is a 
mere blank to our minds, To think of God we 
must have something finite presented to us. 
Thus the cloud and other such manifestations 
were given to men to enable them to bring God 
vividly before their minds, And the building 
of a temple as a place where God should reside 
in an especial manner, was with the design of 
helping men to think of God, 

Notice that Solomon in his prayer asks merely 
for things which God had already promised that 
he would perform—e. g., the condemning of the 
wicked, the justifying ot the righteous, and the 
forgiving of sin. The essence of all prayer is 
contained in the words “ Thy will be done.” It 
is not necessary that God should be persuaded 

to bless the righteous and punish the wicked ; 
but it is necessary that we should bring our 
hearts to accept and rejoice in God’s ways. 
True prayer is a communion with God which 
brings our spirits into accord with his spirit, 
and our wills into accord with his will. Solo- 
mon’s prayer was simply an acceptance on the 
part of the people and himself of God’s purpose 
that the nation should be blessed only as it re- 
frained from sin; a consent that the rain or 
deliverance from the enemy should be granted 
only on condition that sin was repented of. 

Solomon’s prayer is a recognition of Jehovah 
as the God, not alone of the nation of Israel, but 
of the whole earth. If he asks that Israel have 
success in conflict with enemies, he asks it only 
#0 far as the nation may be free from sin, which 
it could not be, if it were engaged in an unjust, 
aggressive war, Anda special request is offered 
on behalf of the stranger. The comprehensive 
spirit of Christianity shows itself in the Old 
Testament Judaism. In the worship of Jeho- 
vah, the God of Israel, there was none of that 
narrowness which afterward showed itself in a 

hatred of Samaritans and a contempt for Gen- 
tiles. The temple of Solomon was a grandly 
hospitable edifice. It was built for a God who 
loved all the nations. 

All Nature is a temple of God. We can see 
3 presence everywhere. As the cloud of glory 

led the Temple, so there is a glory shed forth 
from every flower. If we will but open our eyes 
and look, we can see God ~ in every place. 


Every spot on earth isa temple where Jehovah 
manifests himself to those who are looking for 


him. And he will make our bodies and our souls 
his temple if we will dedicate them to him. He 
us, 


will “dwell” with 


Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Botn Republicans and Democrats regard 
the result of the Ohio election as favorable to 
their Presidential candidate. The Republicans 
elected the three state officers, with the follow- 
ing pluralities: Robinson, Secretary of State, 
11,321; Flickinger, member of the Boar. of Pub- 
lic Works, 17,476; Johnson, Supreme Court 
Judge, 15,000. The Republicans elected ten out 
of the twenty-one congressmen. The majority 
by which the ten Republican congressmen were 
elected is 18,418, The Démocrats base their 
claim of victory on the decrease of Republican 
pluralities, as compared with 1880,and the Re- 
publicans base their claim on having overcome 
the Democratic majorities of last year. The 
Prohibition and Greenback votes increase pro- 
portionately with those of the Democrats and 
Republicans, The Prohibition vote last year was 
8,362; this year it is 9,510. The Greenback 
vote last year was 2,937; this year it is 3,700. 
The Prohibition and Greenback vote is 12,447, or 
1,126 more than Robinson’s plurality. The rest 
of the Republican state ticket has an average 
majority over all of over 5,000. The total vote 
is 780,373 ; last year it was 718,168. In October, 
1830, it was 716,186, andin November, 1880, it 
was 724,967. 


. As Governor Cleveland was going from the 
Executive Mansion to the Capitol, about nine 
o’clock on Monday morning, he was assaulted 
by Samuel Boone, of Elmira, a man who had 
failed to get a pardon for his brother-in-law. 
He struck at the Governor with his right hand, 
The blow was warded off, and the man repeated 
his blows several times without hitting the 
Governor’s face. He then darted toward a 


pile of cobblestones, but was intercepted 
by Dr. George H. Houghton before he 
obtained a missile. Boone returned to 


the attack on the Governor, when Dr. Hough- 
ton seized and held him, and the Governor de- 
liberately resumed his walk. Boone was released, 
and went quickly to a boarding-house on Lan- 
caster Street, where he was arrested soon after- 
ward. Inthe Police Court, Boone pleaded not 
guilty, and asked for two days’ delay to prepare 
his case, as he wanted to telegraph to Judge 
Boardman Smith, of the Supreme Court, to de- 
fend him. The case was put down for Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


.-The International Prime Meridian Con- 
ference, which is sitting at Washington, adopted 
a resolution, last week, providing that longitude 
should be counted from the meridian of Green- 
wich in two directions up to 180 degrees east 
longitude plus and west longitude minus; also 
that ‘ the Conference proposes the adoption of 
a universal day for the purposes for which it 
may be found convenient, and which shall not 
interfere with the use of local or other standard 
times where desirable.” An adjournment was 
tuken until Monday, when a resolution was to be 
considered that ‘‘this universal day is to bea 
mean solar day, is to begin for all the world at 
the moment of mean midnight of the initial me- 
ridian, coinciding with the beginning of the 
civil day and date of that meridian, and is to be 
counted from zero up to twenty-four hours.” 


..Great political gatherings have been held 
throughout the country during the past week. 
The Cleveland demonstrations centered in and 
about New York, the candidate himself being 
present at meetings in thie city and in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Roosevelt spoke before the Brooklyn 
Young Republican Club on Saturday evening on 
behalf of Mr. Blaine. Great preparations are 
being made for demonstrations in favor of Mr. 
Blaine on his return to this city from his West- 
ern trip. Mr. St. John has spoken to large audi- 
ences in Middletown, Ct., Worcester, Maas., 
Brooklyn and New York, during the past week. 
Prohibition electors have been chosen in Ver- 
mont. General Butler’s meetings, if reports 
be true, are thinly attended. 


. Lawrence, Mass., was shaken by an ex- 
plosion in the naphtha-house of the Central 
Pacific Mill, on Thursday of last week, blowing 
the house into fragments and shattering the 
larger portion of the windows on the east side 
of the mill. Two men were probably fatally 
injured. 


.-The bicentennial of Worcester, Mass., was 
celebrated in that city, last week, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, orations, addresses, etc. 


FOREIGN. 


--The latest news from Egypt gives fresh 
hope regarding Colonel Stewart. Staff officers 
at the front believe him to be safe at Khartim. 
A native, who arrived at Wady Halfa last week, 
from Khartim, said that he was present at 
Khartfim during the whole siege, and saw General 
Gordon capture a quantity of guns and rifles of 
the rebels. He says the road from Khartiim to 
Sennaar is free of rebels. General Gordon's steam- 
ers, after bombarding Berber, Djelyeen and 
Memneh, returned in safety to Khartim, Kash- 
mil Pacha has undertaken to occupy Berber with 





aforce which General Gordon was getting in 





readiness at the time Narreddin departed. The 
Mahdi came to Shatt, only six days’ journey 
from Khartim ; but on hearing of the insurrec- 
tion at Gebeel Deir was forced to turn back. 
Before starting he summoned the tribesmen and 
villagers to accompany him ; but few obeyed. As 
the Mahdi had left Mahmoud Abdel Kader in com- 
mand at El Obeid, with only 5,000 troops, the Bak- 
kara tribesmen and the inhabitants of Geb el 
Deir, joined by 100 Egyptian troops, captured a 
number of slaves and cattle. The attacking 
party were so much encouraged by their success 
that they threatened to renew the assault. Lord 
Northbrook has returned to Cairo from his trip 
up the Nile, and is winding up his mission. He 
has satisfied himself that it is impossible to 
wring more taxes out of the fellaheen, and that, 
on the contrary, taxation must be reduced. The 
rediversion of railway and telegraph revenues 
into the Caisse has been followed by the with- 
drawal of Italy from the action threatened 
against the Khéd ive’s Ministers. 


.-The Conservative demonstration in Bir- 
mingham, England, announced for Monday of 
last week, involving meetings to be held at the 
Aston Grounds, the Town Hall, and in the skat- 
ing rink, was prevented by an organized force 


bers, forced an entrance to the Town Hall by 
battering in the doors with heavy planks, and 
overwhelmed the Conservatives, who were pow- 
erless. A free fight ensued, in which the fur- 
niture and wreckage of the hall were freely 
used as weapons. The mob swept from the 
platform the officers of the meeting and the 
speakers, Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord 
Randolph Churchill endeavored to address the 
people present, but their efforts were ineffectual, 
and they were obliged to retire toa side room, 
where they made short addresses to the small 
party of Conservatives there present. There 
were similar interruptions by the Liberals at the 
other places where Conservative meetings were 
called. Lord Randolph Churchill, at a subse- 
quent meeting of the Birmingham Conservative 
Club, moved a resolution pledging the Conser- 
vatives to adopt retaliatory measures on the 
Hon, Joseph Chamberlain and Birmingham. 


.-The Guion Line Steamer ‘‘ Nevada,” Cap- 
tain Bremer, from New York, October 7th, for 
Liverpool, arrived off Queenstown on Friday 
morning. At noon, Wednesday, the discovery 
was made that a portion of the cargo was on 
fire. The captain and other officers went below 
and found that some of the cotton and hops 
were burning. They returned to the deck nearly 
smothered. Water was at once poured upon the 
burning cargo, and the fire was got under con- 
trol after some hours of effort. Many of the 
passengers lent their assistance. A quantity of 
the cargo was thrown overboard, The steam 
extinguisher did good service. From Wednes- 
day the captain, officers, crew and passengers 
worked without ceasing. They were in a state 
of exhaustion when they arrived at Queens 
town, where fresh men were shipped to relieve 
the crew. The fire, while under control, still 
smouldered in the cotton hold. Seventeen 
passengers were landed at Queenstown, and the 
steamer then proceeded to Liverpool. 

..Admiral Courbet has held a council of 
war at Kelung, and has decided to blockade the 
northern coast of the island of Formosa, before 
he orders the renewal of the attack by the French 
fleet upon Tamsui, The Admiral telegraphed to 
his Government that he expected to resume 
offensive operations both on land and sea this 
week, ‘I'he Paris Temps dispatch from Hanoi 
(Tonquin) states that the Chinese army com- 
pletely dispersed after its recent defeat, leaving 
their killed and wounded upon the field, and 
abandoning an immense quantity of provisions. 
Many mandarins were killed. 

. Naples continues to be the head-center of 
cholera, though the disease has lost ita forec 
there. Daily dispatches are no longer received 
in this country, and that, of itself, is an indica- 
tion that the ravages of cholera have greatly de-~ 
creased, 











MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S COUGH BAL- 
SAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, prepared with 
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in our ever-changing climate that a reliable anti- 
dote has been long and anxiously sought for. . 
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TRUTH AT LAST. 





Tnere are those among our readers (and 
doubtless most of them are honest voters) 
who now believe and boldly affirm—with- 
out a particle of evidence, however-—that 
Grover Cleveland, the Democratic candi- 
date for President, notwithstanding his 
past bad character, involving a confession 
of licentiousness and absolute proof of in- 
temperance, is now a repentant, reformed 
man, and worthy of all confidence. In the 
absence of a single scintilla of evidence on 
this subject, Tax INDEPENDENT has no faith 
and places no reliance whatever in the 
truth or reality of any such condition of 
things with reference to Grover Cleveland. 
In the interests of sixty millions of people 
we demand evidence on this subject, if it 
exists. 

Silence sometimes is golden; but silence 
now, anywhere, in regard to the morality 
or immorality of Grover Cleveland is high 
treason to the honor, purity and integrity 
of the nation. Nowis the time of all others 
to tell the truth and shame the Devil. If 
there is a man on earth who is authorized 
to speak in regard tothe morality of Grover 
Cleveland, let him now make haste and 
come to the front to tell the truth. If 
there is a mortal in existevce who can 
show by evidence which would be received 
in any petty court among the Hottentots 





that the confessed debauchee, Grover 
Cleveland, has repented and reformed, and 
that, during his official career as Mayor of 
Buffalo and Governor of New York, he has 
lived a pure and temperate life, let that 
man now come forth and tell the truth. 

If this evidence is not forthcoming—evi- 
dence which does not consist of a mere 
opinion, and a political opinion at that— 
then let every reader of Tur INDEPENDENT 
who is a clergyman, tell the truth, as found 
in the Bible in regard to the Seventh Com- 
mandnent, next Sabbath to his people, as 
the last public opportunity he will have, 
probably, before election. Let him speak 
and tell the truth, as becometh a bold 
defender of the household, against the dis- 
gusting and disgraceful immoralities of 
Grover Cleveland. Let every professing 
Christian, no matter what his politics are, 
sustain the preacher in this timely and 
faithful work, and not ask him to shut his 
mouth, like a dumb dog, on politics in the 
pulpit. Let every member of every family 
in the land, professing Christianity or not, 
who believes in the purity of home, in the 
honor and standing of the nation at home 
and abroad, in sound morality everywhere, 
as the basis of all true greatness and pros- 
perity, speak out now—when the issue 
for once is squarely presented—and tell the 
truth as to what is the duty of every voter 
at the coming election. 

Now is the time to act. If the Lord is 
the God of purity, serve him at this impor- 
tant juncture during the present battle 
when every man should take the field; if 
Baal, the patron of licentiousness and all 
unrighteousness, is God, then serve him and 
vote for all his monstrous and disgraceful 
teaching and immorality, Away withsuch 
novsense! There are always those who, in 
every great moral conflict, are weak in the 
faith as well as weak in the knees, who 
fear to break away from their party, who 
have not yet seen any evidence against the 
Grover Cleveland of their day. The fol- 
lowing testimony; therefore, published in 
the Utica Herald, from the mouth of more 
than two or three respectable witnesses, 
will be read with interest,and perhaps give 
some stiffness to the backbones of allsuch: 


‘* Members of the Buffalo Association of Minis- 
ters have prepared the following circular letter, 
which has been sent to a legion of anxions 
inguirers ; 

*** BUFFALO, N, Y., Oct, 9th, 1884, 

*“* We are in receipt of letters from all parts of 
the country, making inquiry concerning the moral 
character of one of the nominees for the Presiden- 
tial office, and also, in many cases, asking whether 
it is true, a8 was quite widely published, that, dur- 
ing his candidacy for the Governorship of this state, 
he was generally indorsed by the ministers of .this 
city. 

“*Itis true that, during his candidacy for the 
Governorship, Mr. Cleveland did receive largely ot 
the confidence of the clergymen, acting in their in- 
dividual capacity. In ignorance of the facts con- 
cerning his private life, and believing that he gave 
promise of a pure and wise administration, many of 
them gave him their cordial support. But, while 
thus referring to the truth of the past, it is but fair 
and tight for us to add that, since that time, evi- 
dence has been laid before us which fairly and, as 
we believe, unanswerably impeaches not only the 
past, but also the more recent morality of Mr. 
Cleveland, as respects both temperance and chas- 
tity. We willingly excuse ourselves from the un- 
pleasant task of entering into details, which, how- 
ever, are in our possession, and not as vague ru- 
mor, but in the form of positive and circumstantial 
statements by witnesses cognizant of that to which 
they testify.’ 


** The Rev, Dr. Van Bokkelen, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Churob, sent a similar letter to Bishop 
Huntington, A friend of the rector said: ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen is interested in the 
matter, but desires to keep out of the papers.’ 
Several other clergymen were also unwilling to 
have their names used, but claim to be supported 





by a majority of their parishioners, The minis- 
ters active in this exposure are reported to be 
the following : 

‘The Rev. John Gordon, pastor of the Wash- 
ington Street Baptist Church; the Rev. H. W. 
Crabbe, United Presbyterian Church; the Rev. 
L. Van Bokkelen, D.D., Trinity Episcopal 
Cburch ; the Rev. H. B, Buckham, principal of 
the State Normal School ; the Rev. E. E. Chivers, 
Prospect Avenue Baptist Church ; the Rev. H. E. 
Burton, pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church ; the Rev. G. H. Dunning, pastor Breck- 
enridge Street Presbyterian Church; the Rev. 
P. G, Cook, pastor Wells Street Chapel ; the Rev. 
F.8. Fitch, First Congregational Church; the 
Rev. R. 8. Green, D.D., pastor of the Lafayette 
Street Presbyterian Church; the Rev. F. W. 
Brauns, the Rev. A. Bigelow, the Rev. Robert 
Dick, the Rev. Wilson T. Hogg, Free Methodist 
Church ; the Rev. W. 8. Hubbel], North Presby- 
terian Church ; the Rev. G. C. Jones, Asbury 
Methodist Church ; the Rev. Robert M. Stratton 
of Grace Church; the Rev. J. H. Langville, 
pastor of the Emanuel Baptist Church ; the Rev. 
8. 8. Mitchell, First Presbyterian Chusch; 
the Rev. G. W. Peck, Riverside M. E. Church; 
the Rev. 8. A. Morse, Eagle Street M. E. Church ; 
the Rev. T. Ralston Smith, Westminster Presby- 
terian Church; the Rev. W. 8. Studley, pastor of 
the Delaware Avenue Methodist Church; the 
Rev, Henry Ward, pastor of the East Side Pres- 
byterian Church; the Rev. George Whitman, 
pastor of the Cedar Street Baptist Church ; the 
Rev. O. W. Winchester, pastor of the Plymouth 
Avenue Methodist Church; The Rev. A. N. 
Fisher, Presiding Elder of the Methodist Church ; 
the Rev. G. R, Burnside, Dearborn Street Baptist 
Church; the Rev. A. P. Ripley, editor of the 

Vhristian Advocate, 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 

COUNCIL. 


Ovr fellow Christians of the Church of 
Rome are preparing for one of the most 
important conclaves in the history of their 
Church in the United States. There is to 
meet in Baltimore next month an imposing 
council of prelates and doctors to consider, 
in secret, what changes in government and 
discipline are desirable for the Church in 
this country, according to the scheme 
agreed upon at the session of American rep- 
resentatives in Rome some time ago. It 
will take action on many important ques- 
tions. 

This Council will undoubtedly mark an 
epoch in the history of Catholicism in this 
country. Hitherto this Church, embracing 
millions of adherents, has been treated as a 
missionary organization. lt is now to be 
invested with such measure of dignity and 
self-government as belong, properly, under 
the Roman system, to the great national 
organizations of the Church. We have 
already described the character of ‘the 
changes which are to be made for this pur- 
pose. One great object in view is that the 
same ecclesiastical regulations and pro- 
cedure shall prevail in all the dioceses. 
Confusion has arisen from the diversity of 
practice in the various dioceses and prov- 
inces. The bishop exercises extraordinary 
powers under the missionary system, which 
suspends the operation of canon law and 
makes the Propaganda the judge of what 
general regulations are required. He 
moves, stations and controls the priests at 
pleasure. The rights they would have 
under canon law they cannot claim as mis- 
sionary rectors. The margin of discretion 
left to bishops is so large that what one 
bishop may ordain in one diocese may be 
contrary to the regulations of another 
bishop in another diocese. Instead of 
decrees by councils of provinces, asin the 
past, there will be decrees by a national 
council representing all the dioceses. 

The Church will gain little in absolute 
power by the canonical system. ‘he de- 
crees of its councils will go to Rome as 
hitherto for sanction, though not to the 
Propaganda. The advantage will chiefly 
be in bringing the administration of the dio- 
ceses into harmony and the substitution of 
canon law for episcopal discretion or pre- 
rogative. The tenure of priests will not 
depend on the pleasure of bishops, and their 
office will be invested with larger rights. 
Whatever may be said as to the kindness 
and consideration the bishops have gever- 
ally shown in the use of these great powers, 
the priests will be better secured against 
injustice by the canonical system; and 





whatever enlarges the security and liberty 
of the priests must be for the benefit of the 
Church which they serve with so much 
zeal and self-denial. 

Doubtless the cause of higher education 
will receive much attention by the Council. 
The Church has multiplied its academies 
and seminaries, but it has established no 
great university or college. It begins to 
feel the need of some institution of high 
character in which it can educate its more 
intelligent and ambitious youth, and ele- 
vate the character of the Church for cul- 
ture. It has a large number of diocesan 
ecclesiastical seminaries, but none are of 
commanding influence and none are en- 
dowed. None have even so much as an en- 
dowed professorship, and except about a 
half dozen bursaries in Seton Hall Seminary 
there are no free places for students. The 
Bishop of Rochester a few years ago called 
attention to this neglect, contrasting the 
liberality of Protestants in this direction 
with that of Catholics. It ought not, one 
would think, to be necessary to send men to 
Rome to fit them for the priesthood when 
the Church could provide facilities for 
them at home. American institutions 
ought tobe able to turn out priests better 
fitted for the American Church than those 
of Rome. Parochial schools have increased 
very rapidly in late years, though the Cath- 
olic attacks on the public schools have de- 
clined in the past five years in frequency 
and virulence. Whether the Church as a 
national organization will proclaim a cru- 
sade against them the future will show. 

Another matter which the Council may 
think it wise to consider is the annual loss 
to the Church through mixed marriages, 
through the straying of the youth and 
through the influence of the free spirit 
which characterizes American citizens. So 
far as the revolt is due to the absolutism of 
the Church, the Council, of course, has 
no remedy. Unquestioning obedience is the 
law of the life of Catholicism, and the man- 
dates of the Church are not to be set 
aside for family, country, conscience, or 
anything. But the adoption of the canon- 
ical instead of the missionary régime, will 
give the Church less, perhaps, of the abso- 
lute aspect. It at least curbs the bishop, 
and gives more power and stability to the 
priesthood. 

The strength and character of this 
Couxcil suggest an amazing growth of 
Catholicism in the United States. The first 
form of Christianity to be represented on 
this continent, it has had almost uninter- 
rupted sway in all countries save the 
United States and Canada. In our own 
country it received mo favor in most of the 
colonies. When our existence as a nation 
gave it the freedom which all forms of re- 
ligion enjoy under our Constitution, it had 
but a meager following. The tides of im- 
migration, however, have brought it an 
immense Irish and German constituency. 
which have taxed its limited resources to 
the uttermost to care for. Its expansion is, 
indeed, marvelous; but only marvelous be- 
cause the result of a marvelous migration. 
The most sanguine of prophets in the days 
of the first Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop 
Carroll, would not have ventured to pre- 
dict that, in 1884, there would be thirteen 
archbishops and fifty-seven bishops with 
6,835 priests and more than six and a balf 
millions of followers in the United States. 
The first century has been a century of 
simple expansion. The coming century 
will test to the utmost the power of Cathol- 
icism to adapt itself to our civilization. 


_— 


MR. BLAINE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue striking feature of Mr. Blaine’s pro- 
longed Congressional career is the barren- 
ness of it, a barrenness so great as to make 
it difficult to follow or describe, for the 
reason that it is never easy to say anything 
about nothing. 

But when he appeared in the Federal Cab- 
inet,where, for ten months, he exercised the 
functions of Secretary of State, he broke 
out in a profusion of political ideas which 
set the South American Republics in com- 
motion, apd which nothing but a well- 
founded apprehension of the effect parlia- 
mentary discussidn might have on them 
could have prompted him previously to 
conceal. 

No earlier occupant of that distinguished 
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office, of any party, rivaled his bold gait. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen, his Republican success- 
or, disavowed his proceedings with a 
prompt decision, which leaves him still 
alone in the glory of them. Before the 
Committee of the House, on an occasion 
when it may be assumed that he weighed 
his words, he declared these to be the 
proudest transactions of his life. It is, 
therefore, fair to conclude that what he was 
as Secretary he would be as President— 
Chili, Calderon, General Hurlburt, Lan- 
dreau claims and all the rest. 

Those proceedings of which he remains 
so proud have been the subject of an elab- 
orate investigation, the points of which we 
condense for our readers. 

Mr. Blaine was hardly in the chair of 
Mr. Evarts before he emitted a flash of 
meteoric patriotism which confounded the 
Spanish ClaimsCommission. Acting on the 
agreement laid down in the terms of the 
convention that the arbitrators might on 
the one hand traverse the adverse deci- 
sion of a Spanish Court as to the American 
citizenship of a claimant, and on the other 
the allegation of the claimant, and require 
proof of his citizenship, he did this in the 
case of the claimant Buzzi. 

Mr. Evarts had already conceded thei? 
right to do so. The Umpire, Count Lewen- 
haupt, ruled that, in this case, the Commis- 
sion could go behind the papers and satisfy 
themselves that there was no fraud. But 
Mr. Blaine, like Carlyle’s Super-Gramma- 
ticam, Sigismund, who declared an em- 
peror superior to the laws of grammar, rose 
above the stipulations of the treaty, and, 
with an exemplary burst of buncombe, for- 
bade the Commission to inquire into the 
evidence of citizenship, or, as he said, to 
‘* denationalize an American citizen”—the 
only question to be settled in the case 
being whether he was or was not such. 


This dangerous decision broke up the 
Commission for the time, kept the Amer- 
ican claimants from their award, threat- 
ened new complications with Spain, and 
was only saved from becoming an embar- 
rassing precedent in future cases by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, who, when Mr. Blaine was 
well out of the Department of State, re- 
versed it, and set the Commission free to 
go on, as it did, peacefully to the end of its 
labors. 

Having thrown the Spanish Commission 
into confusion, Mr. Blaine’s next step was 
to force his arbitration on Mexico in her 
boundary dispute with Guatemala. The 
Mexican Minister in vain reminded him 
that the question of appointing a commis- 
sion to survey the boundary was pending, 
and that, as yet, there was nothing to arbi- 
trate on. He- pressed his services witha 
dictatorial eagerness which had the appear- 
ance of seeking an occasion for war in his 
negotiations for peace, and made such mis- 
statements of fact as to the history of the 
dispute that the Mexican minister, after 
passing through the stages of anger and 
contempt, at last subsided into ridicule, 
and, as a delicate intimation of the humor 
of the situation, presented the Department 
with a number of volumes and documents 
to set the Secretary right on Mexican his- 
tory. 

Mr. Blaine, however, continued to press 
his arbitration, with offensive intimations 
that the United States might see a reason 
for active or military interference in the 
refusal to allow him to settle the boundary 
between Mexico and her neighbor on the 
south. 

With the disappearance of Mr. Blaine, 
the whole irritation ended both at Wash- 
ington and in Mexico and Guatemala, who 
arranged their matter amicably. 

The same kind of arbitrary arbitration 
embarrassed and delayed the settlement of 
boundary disputes between Costa Rica and 
Columbia. These states had referred their 
case to the King of Spain, the King of the 
Belgians, or to the President of the Argentine 
Republic, disregarding in this act the Sec- 
retary’s maxim that the United States was 
the sole power to arbitrate international 
differences among these states. He de- 
clared this ‘‘an imperative intenational 
duty” of our own, put this construc- 
tion on the Monroe Doctrine, forced this 
interpretation into existing treaties, broke 
up amicable relations with our natural 
allies, and kept them by the ears among 

themselves for the sake of asserting his own 





preposterous claim to be the sole arbitra- 
tor among these South American States. 

When this theory was proposed to Great 
Britain, Mr. Blaine received a reply as mor- 
tifying as it was unanswerable. Lord 
Granville reminded him that his claim to 
be sole arbitrator and guarantor of the 
neutrality of the South American Isthmus 
was groundless, and that he had forgotten 
his own Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the point 
of which was to establish the neutrality of 
the proposed canal by a joint convention 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Nine days after this cutting dispatch was 
sent, and before it was received, and five 
months after the original circular, Mr. 
Blaine discovered the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, and hurried off a dispatch to Mr. 
Lowell, admitting its force and suggesting 
that it should be abrogated. Later, before 
the Congressional Committee, he made a 
lame attempt to deny that he was 
ignorant of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
He assured the country that the sec- 
ond pote was sketched out with the 
first, and lay five months in his desk. If 
this is true, he was guilty of attempting the 
fraud on the British Government of nego- 
tiating with them on a basis which as- 
sumed the non-existence of a treaty he 
knew to be in force. It is easier to believe, 
as one of his partisans does not hesitate to 
say, that he forgot or did not know of the 
treaty. But, in this case, what of his asser- 
tion that it was in mind from the first? 

As to the Irish suspects, Mr. Blaine has 
posed before the public as the vindicator of 
American citizenship abroad. He did little 
for it. He held himself in a position which 
would leave the odium to Mr. Lowell and 
reserve for himself anything that might 
improve his relation to the Irish voters at 
home. The masterly inactivity which was 
his latest and ripest opinion, on his disap- 
pearance from office shared the fate of his 
other achievements, and was not followed 
by Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

The proposed Peace Congress, which was 
an essential feature of his South American 
policy, like all the rest, was prompt!y sup- 
pressed by President Arthur. Like the 
rest, also, it was composed in about equal 
proportions of bluster and insincerity; of 
bluster, as it proposed to cliange the course 
of trade into inconvenient and unprofitable 
channels, not by removing the inconve- 
nience and making them profitable, but by 
talk; insincere, because the equal ground 
with the other states on which it was pro- 
posed that the United States should stand 
was not the real one. In a publication at 
Chicago, he admitted that the special aid the 
Congress was to give the South American 
States was external pressure. This was 
what he tried on Mexico, Costa Rica and Co- 
lumbia. It was an arbitration which did not 
differ in his view of it from dictation, and 
which, in his mental condition, had become 
an ‘‘ international obligation” of the United 
States. 

What all this means, and what we have to 
expect in case he should reach the goal of 
of his ambition, his proceedings in the 
Chili and Peruvian war show. 

Chili was wholly victorious when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Evarts. Bolivia had retired, 
Peru was negotiating, and the point at 
which they stuck was the territorial claims 
made by Chili, on right of conquest. Mr. 
Blaine threw everything back into confu- 
sion by forcing our Minister, Mr. Chris- 
tiancy, against his protest, to recognize the 
government of Calderon, when the United 
States, in common with the other Powers, 
had already recognized that of Piérola, and 
by the extraordinary measures of his emis- 
sary, General Hurlbut, who, under his di- 
rection, and in sublime indifference to our 
acquisition of New Mexico and California, 
announced as an established principle of 
international law that the United States 
would not concede to a victorious nation 
the right to demand a cession of territory 
by conquest, except on the failure of the 
vanquished to pay a money indemnity. His 
envey assumed a kind of diplomatic pri- 
macy among American ministers to the 
South American States, embroiled himself 
with General Kilpatrick, brought his coun- 
try to the verge of war with Obili, and, 
finally, when General Kilpatrick had died 
in the midst of the scandal he bad done his 
best to prevent, and when General Hurlbut 





had been forced out of the country by a 
people he had outraged, Mr. Blaine sent a 
special mission to the field with instructions 
which, happily for us, Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
the third day after his accession, counter- 
manded by telegraph, but which had already 
brought us to the verge of war, while the 
American public did not so much as sus- 
pect a serious difference. 

The worst feature in all this case, as it 
applies to Mr. Blaine, is that the motive 
which urged him on and which gives the 
clew to his crooked proceedings with Chili 
and Peru, was ueither the arbitrariness 
of his mind nor an unpracticed diplomacy, 
nor his devotion through thick and thin to 
a preconceived notion of the mission of the 
United States, but his interest in the Land- 
reau claim—a claim which bears on its face 
the marks of fraud, but which had such a 
mysterious and potent influence on Mr. 
Blaine as to induce him to prevent, for its 
sake, peace between Chili and Peru, and to 
dispatch a special mission to Chili, Peru 
and Bolivia, with instructions which, had 
they been carried out, would have ended in 
war. 

This was the Secretary, and this would 
be the President. 


— 
—_- 


THE LAW OF THE HARVEST. 


In our service for God, especially in that 
branch of service which looks toward the 
conversion of men, we are very prone to 
shirk the responsibility, as regards results. 
It is most true that the Lord does not com- 
mand succese, but faithfulness only. 
‘* Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
however, was not a commendation which 
he meant to be understood as acquitting us 
of all responsibility for success in our work. 
We are more and more inclined to think 
that faithfulness in spiritual work will be 
rewarded with success in gathering the 
fruit of our labors. One of the flatter- 
ing, or, rather soothing, unctions which we 
lay to our souls, when we fail to see the 
Lord’s work prospering in our hands, is 
that spiritual results depend entirely on 
supernatural agency, and not at all 
upon human instrumentality, or, at 
least only in a very subordinate degree. 
We have many of us fallen into the 
habit of thinking, if not affirming, ‘‘that 
as @ man sows 80 shall he not neceasa- 
rily reap.” There is a double contradic- 
tion in this: First, it.is the affirmation of a 
negative, and second, it is a denial both of 
natural law and the Scripture, which two, 
we are daily learning mvore and more, are 
in perfect agreement. 

The natural and the supernatural in 
Christian work and service have a perfect 
agreement and adjustment. What is the 
natural, and what is the supernatural? It 
is nota large definition which we give in 
this connection, but one that will suffice 
forour purpose. Thenatural maybe said 
to be what man can do; the supernatural 
is what God must and only can do. Paul 
may plant and Apollos may water, but God 
must give the increase. Here we have a 
statement of the natural and the supernatu- 
ral inspiritual work. But isthere no hidden 
and certain union between what man can 
do and what God must and will do? Are 
the planting and watering not bound 
up with the giving of the increase. When 
did God declare divorce between sowing 
and reaping, and seed-time and harvest? 
On the contrary, has he not affirmed that, 
as sure as we sow, 80 shall we reap, even 
though the husbandman wait long for the 
harvest? Does not Paul tell us, in this 
very connection, that though he that 
planteth and he that watereth are nothing— 
that is, so far as ability to give the increase 
is concerned—yet ‘‘ we are laborers together 
with God”? This binds the human instru- 
ment and the divine agent together, and 
gives us the warrant to exyect (though no 
mortal may boast of his doing as though it 
were apything of itself) that as surely as 
we work together with God, in planting 
and watering, God will give the increase. 

We gather from this that the power of 
increase is never exercised on arbitrary 
principles, but that we may expect to see 
it exercised atid manifested with absolute 
certainty. In otber words, the supernatural, 
or the mighty working of the Spirit of God, 
is as certain inits operation as is the natural 
or human instrumentality used in sowing 





the seed and attending to the detail of the 
spiritual husbandry. It is both wicked 
and unscriptural for us to charge the fail- 
ure of spiritual harvest upon some sover- 
eign purpose or withholding of power from 
on high. It will not do for us to say: ‘*To 
sow is natural, but to give the increase is 
supernatural,” with the thought that, if our 
preaching and praying is unattended by 
corresponding results, itis owing to some 
arbitrary or sovereign withdrawal or with- 
holding of power from God. We would 
never think of saying anything of the kind 
in relation to the sowing and harvesting of 
wheat and corn. To sow corn or wheat is 
natural, but to cause the wheat to vegetate 
and bring forth is supernatural; as really 
so as is the conversion of men when the 
Gospel is preached to them. No human 
science or skill can make one grain of 
wheat bring forth. Man is as helpless here 
as he is in the conversion ofa soul. And 
yet so certain are we of the concurrent 
action of the supernatural with the natural 
in this lower world, in which ‘we are 
workers together with God,” -that any fail. 
ure to reap after we had sown would lead 
us not to comfort ourselves with some 
theory of the sovereignty of God in with- 
holding life-giving power, but to look wo 
the condition of the seed, the soil, the man- 
ner of sowing, the measure of culture 
given, or some other one of the conditions 
within the limits of natural agencies. 

It may be answered that the vegetation 
of the seed sown in the ground depends 
upon rainfall, sunshine, or some other 
cause which we cannot control. This is 
quite true. But we make answer to this in 
two ways. First, failure from these causes 
in the wheat and corn harvest, is excep- 
tional, and owing to causes which the nat- 
uralists are even now attempting to ac- 
count for, and which Christians still believe 
lie within the reach of remedy through 
prayer. And, moreover, such failure leads 
to distress, and anxious uneasiness, and 
much crying to God. Has God, then, been 
more careful to order the law of wheat 
harvest than he has to order the law for the 
harvest of his Word? We do not believe it. 
We believe that the salvation of souls is 
vastly more dear to God than the abund- 
ance of corn in the land. Second, God, 
in his Word has told us plainly why there 
is failure in the operation of the Spirit in con- 
nection with the preaching of the Word. Or, 
rather, why there is the absence of sunshine 
and rain in our spiritual harvest fields—the 
withdrawal of our hearts from him; the 
absorption of our interests in the corn har- 
vest of the world rather than in the soul 
harvest of the kingdom; the regarding of 
iniquity in our hearts; lukewarmness in 
our service, coupled with worldly pride, self 
satisfaction and ease in Zion, Does he 
not say, when rebuking his people for their 
sins, return unto me, bring in all the tithes 
and prove me, and see if I will not pour you 
out a blessing such as you shal! not have 
room enough to contain it? What shall the 
harvest be? Where is the responsibility for 
failure? Who will make answer? 
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THE OHIO ELECTION. 


Onto was the center of national interest 
last week. It was expected that the elec- 
tion in that state would indicate with more 
or less certainty (as in former years) which 
party will win the Presidency. The Dem- 
ocrats believed that the election of their 
party ticket, or even a very small Republi- 
can majority in October, would certainly 
give them the state in November. Their 
expectations, however, have been disap- 
pointed. Ohio is Republican, though she 
is Republican by a smaller majority than 
in 1880. The majority or plurality ranges 
from less than 12,000 for the Secretary of 
State to nearly 18,000 for member of the 
Board of Public Works. The plurality in 
the election of October, 1880, ranged from 
19,000 to 28,000. In 1880 the Republicans, 
elected fifteen out of twenty Congressmen, 
with a plurality of 22,500; this year they 
elected ten out of twenty-one, with an esti- 
mated plurality of 17,000 or 18,000. It is 
in no sense, therefore, a great Republican 
victory; nor is it to be interpreted as sigui- 
fying » spontaneous and enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the Republican Presidential can- 
didates. The Republican managers put 





forth their best efforts in this great state, 
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seeing that, if it could not be carried in Oc- 
tober, they could have no hope of carrying 
it in November. It can scarcely be claimed 
that they have held their own. They have 
a smaller majority than they had in Octo- 
ber, 1880; but they have overcome, despite 
the desperate fight of the Democrats, the 
adverse majority of 12,000 which seated 
Governor Hoadly last year. : 

To Grover Cleveland, with his free 
rum principles, the Ohio election brings 
no comfort. His party pursued a most 
shameful course in the nomination and 
support for the Supreme Court of a man 
admitted to represent the rum interests. 
The liquor dealers issued secret circu- 
lars attacking Mr. Johnson, the Repub- 
lican candidate for his temperance record, 
and calling on all who wanted to see the 
saloons supported to vote for the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Mr. Martin. Prohibition- 
ists could not ignore the fact that the Re- 
publican Party had placed itself squarely 
on the temperance platform, and they 
helped to swell the plurality which Judge 
Johnson received. The state, with its 
Christian churches and ministers, its moral 
and religious forces, would have disgraced 
itself if it had placed the candidate of the 
saloons on its Supreme Bench. 

The Blaine managers have sought to 
give this election great national significance. 
They have assumed that even a reduced 
majority would make the state safe for 
their candidate in November. They are 
rejoicing over the result. Let them not be 
too sure. There are elements in Ohio 
which they seem not to estimate at their 
full value. St. John is still in the field. 
The vote for the Prohibition ticket is not 
the measure of the full strength of that 
purty. Both in Robinson and Judge John- 
son the Republicans had temperance men 
for whom many Prohibitionists gladly 
voted. The 8,000 or 10,000 votes for the 
Prohibition ticket show an increase over 
1880, if not over-last year. 

When men come to face the issue in 
November, with all local questions laid 
aside, and consider conscientiously their 
duty to the country, to the cause of mor- 
als and righteousness, they will pronounce 
a verdict which will have no joy in it for 
bad men. Those Democrats and Indepen- 
dent Kepublicans who love domestic puri- 
ty and scout a reform which is laid in rot- 
tenness must turn from Grover Cleve- 
land. Those Republicans who believe that 
Mr. Blaine is dishonest and corrupt—as we 
most certainly do—must likewise reject 
him. Are there not many Republicans 
who will turn from the dishonest man of 
Maine to cast their ballots for St. Johu in 
November? Are there not many Democrats 
who will turn from the impure man of 
Buffalo to the pure man of Kansas? We 
trust and believe that there are. 

The only significance which the indepen- 
dent supporters of Governor Cleveland see 
in this preliminary Ohio contest is, that the 
battle-ground is transferred from the West 
to the East. The real fight will be in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. We 
ask the voters of these states and of every 
state to enter their protests in November 
against those who are known to be stained 
in private or official character. 


— a — 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PRAYER. 


Wuen achild at the table rudely says: 
‘Give me” this or that, he is commanded 
to ask for it properly; to say ‘ Please.” 
Why is this? Not that his desire may be 
known; for it has already been expressed. 
Not that the one addressed may be made 
willing to give him what he desires; for 
that willingness may be supposed already 
to exist. But, in being compeliedto ask in 
a proper manner, he will be taught that he 
has no right to demand that others wait on 
him, and that, therefore, for what they do 
for him he should be. thankful. And other 
moral lessons will thus be impressed on his 
mind. 

Notice, again, that the command to ask 
properly does not involve a promise that 
what he asks shall be given. The father 
may. already have made up his mind that 
the thing desired would be injurious, and 
80 cannot be granted. Nor does it imply 
that, if he does not ask properly, the thing 
desired will not be granted. It may be 
something necessary for the child’s health, 








which the father would compel him to 
take if he did not want it. We cannot de- 
clare that the child’s asking or not asking 
properly will have any effect whatever on 
the father’s giving or not giving him what 
he wishes. The effect of the right asking 
may be merely reflex; but it is, neverthe- 
less, an eminently reasonable thing and 
proper to be required as a moral discipline. 

Now, we do not pray in order that God 
may be told what we desire; for he knows 
that already. Nor is it that he may be 
made willing to give us what is necessary 
to our happiness; for he is already willing. 
If it be for the furtherance of his plans 
that rain be sent, he will send it whether 
we ask forit or not; and if it be forthe fur- 
therance of his plans that it be withheld, he 
will withhold it whether we ask for it or 
not. What will advance God’s plans he 
will do whether we pray him to do it or 
not, and what will not advance his plans 
he will not do whether we pray him to do 
it or not. We cannot say of any given 
prayer that it will affect the course of ex- 
ternal nature a whit. But we know that 
God answers prayer, and that its reflex 
influence is one of its benefits. 

The act of prayer is a recognition of the 
fact that there isa God who guides the 
course of events; and he who prays con- 
stantly will live in constant recognition of 
the presence of God in Nature. Prayer 
being a recognition of the fact that every 
blessing comes from God, the praying 
man who has received a blessing will be a 
thankful man. Prayer being a recognition 
of the fact that the events of Nature are 
arranged by a wise and loving God, the pray- 
ing man who has not received what he 
hoped for, who has been deprived of prop- 
erty or health or loved ones, will feel that, 
nevertheless, it is all as it should be, and in 
the depth of his grief he can bear a cheer- 
ful mind. The act of prayer is the assump- 
tion by a man of his proper attitude before 
God, and in taking that attitude he enters 
upon eternal life. 

The text, ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth,” shows that the course of out- 
ward nature will not be changed just ac- 
cording to our desires. But the reflex in- 
fluence of prayer is of greater benefit than 
any effect on outward nature could be. 
Jf a man’s prayer brought him an abun- 
dant harvest, he would be but a few hun- 
dred dollars the better off. But when in 
the act of prayer he puts himself in the right 
attitude before God, recognizing the fact 
that it is God who sends or withholds the 
harvest, that he must be thankful to God if 
the harvest is sent, and must be submissively 
cheerful if the harvest is withheld, he at- 
tains a spiritual state, to live in which is 
better than to possess all the harvests which 
the fields have ever borne. 


—- — ——-~.. --- --— --- 


THE STRENGTH OF ST. JOHN. 


Four months ago people would have 
scoffed at the idea of Prohibition becoming 
an element in Eastern politics, if any en- 
thusiast had been rash enough to predict 
the same. Outside of Maine, Prohibition 
had been considered a Western issue. We 
doubt if it was even known to the general 
public here that the Prohibitionists through- 
out the country were to meet in national 
convention and nominate a candidate for 
the Presidency. But in these four months 
conditions have arisen which have forced 
the Prohibitionists and their candidate into 
national prominence. When Mr. St. John 
was nominated his name stood for Prohibi- 
tion alone. It now stands for morality 
as well. While he has lost none of his orig- 
inal supporters, he has gained an untold 
strength among those who do not sympa- 
thize, perhaps, with his Prohibition 
policy, but who have turned to him as the 
one candidate who embodies personal 
and official purity. Republicans have 
abandoned their party because of the 
official record of its candidate; Demo- 
crats have abandoned theirs on account 
of the disclosures concerning Mr. Cleve- 
land’s personal character; Independents, 
who severed their connection with the Re. 
publican Party for the first reason, have 
turned from the Democratic Party for the 
second reason. These three elements have 
flocked to the standard of St. John. 

The recent two-thirds vote of the 
Genesee Methodist Conference is a most 








encouraging sign for Mr. St. John. One 
hundred and thirty-seven ministers signed 
the following declaration: 

** To whom it may concern : Whereas, assidu- 
ous efforts are being made to produce the im- 
pression that the Methodist ministers of Western 
New York are in favor of the election of James 
G, Blaine ; therefore, ‘ with malice toward none, 
and charity for all,’ we, the undersigned, acting 
pastors present at the session of the Genesee 
Conference, in session at Medina, N. Y., this 9th 
day of October, 1884, declare our conscientious 
support of St. John and Daniel, and the move- 
ment they represent as the only hope politically 
of the home, the Church, and the nation.” 

The change is, indeed, surprising. When 
President Seelye offered a resolution in- 
dorsing the policy of Prohibition at the 
Conference of Independents, held in this 
city last July, he and his resolution met 
with scarcely suppressed ridicule. Now 
many of those Independents, and many to 
whom they appealed, are compelled by con- 
science to support the representative of that 
policy, if not the policy itself. This class 
of voters, as is natural, is not roused to 
any great enthusiasm in its support of St. 
John. It will go to the polls silently and 
in sorrow, to enter its protest against the 
election of Mr. Blaine and of Mr. Cleveland. 
It will hear no theories in extenuation of 
official corruptions, or ot private im- 
morality. 

But there is a class that is roused to the 
greatest enthusiasm in its fight for Mr. St. 
John, It consists of those who are Prohi- 
bitionists in principle and in practice. 
They have welcomed Mr. St. John in his 
eastern trip with demonstrations that leave 
no doubt as to his large support here in the 
East. In Worcester, in Middletown, in 
Brooklyn and in New York enthusiastic 
throngs have greeted him. At the meet- 
ing in this city, Mr. St. John, to refute the 
argument that always confronts the Probi- 
bitionist, asked the men in the audience, 
who, in 1840, voted for James G. Birney, the 
abolitionist, if they ‘‘threw away their 
votes.” Great cheering greeted the ‘‘ No!” 
of four men. At the same meeting the 
veteran temperance orator, Gough, said 
that he had always voted the Republican 
ticket, but, since he could not support Mr. 
Blaine and would not * vote to place licen- 
tiousness in the White House,” he would 
cast his vot@ for St. John. Many thous- 
ands, we believe, will do the same for 
similar reasons. And the surprise in No- 
vember will be, not that this or that one 
was elected, but that so many were bold 
enough to burst all ties in support of 
official and personal purity. 





° + ( 
Editorial Notes. 

Tue Jewish colony in Jerusalem is growing 
most rapidly, and the number of those who wish 
to end their lives on sacred soil is increasing 
more now than ever. At present there are at 
least 15,000 Jews in Jerusalem, who are divided 
int» twelve districts, and embraced in three 
groups—namely, those from Russia, Poland, 
Anstro-Hungary, Germany and Holland, called 
Ashkenasim, who speak a kind of a German-He- 
brew and number about 6,600 souls ; the Sephar- 
dim, who come from Spain; and the Moghra- 
bim, who come from the provinees of the Turk- 
ish Empire. As regards occupation, the Jews of 
the sacred city are divided into those who are 
engaged in some prof 2ssion and the Chachamim. 
The latter class is devoted entirely to religious 
observations, especially the study of the Tal- 
mud, They receive their support from the Cha- 
luka (contributions sent in from Europe, Asia 
and Africa), according to their knowledge of the 
Talmud, the size of their families and their 
standing as Chachams, The members of the 
other class are really excluded from receiving 
aid from the Chaluka, but if a member of this 
class is otherwise entitled to this support, it can- 
not be refused him. The management of this 
fund is in the hands of the Rabbins, who are 
also in high honor on account of their orthodoxy. 
This orthodoxy, however, is not founded upon 
the Bible, but upon the Talmud, which here ap- 
pears in its true natare, and is the only spiritual 
food of the Jews, as access to everything else is 
stringently forbidden them. The Talmud is 
here no dead letter, which no longer has any au- 
thority, as is generally the case among European 
and American Jews, but is the sole guide of 
faith and life, according to whose dicta, every- 
thing, even the smallest minuti#, must be reg- 
ulated, In the Jewish schools, which are in the 
hands of the Rabbins, the Talmud and the 
Hebrew language are the only branches taught. 
The lower classes, and those who are not sup- 
ported by the Chaluka, are in a most abject and 








deplorable state. Schools for the instruction of 
the youth in the most necessary branches are 
not allowed to be established. Recent attempts 
in this direction were smothered in their incep- 
tion by the fanaticism of the Rabbins, who ex- 
communicated those parents who dared to send 
their children to such schools, 





Everysopy will be interested in the opinion of 
80 competent a scholar as Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop 
of Durham, respecting the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.” At the meeting of the Church 
Congress at Carlisle, he read a paper on recent 
biblical research, which gave him excellent op- 
portunity to speak of the Bryennios manuscript. 
He says its interest and importance have far ex- 
ceeded our highest expectations. It proves to 
be the basis of the Seventh Book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions ; but this is the least of its signifi- 
cant points, Its great value is in thelight which 
it throws on the infancy of the Church. Dr. 
Lightfoot agrees with the English and German 
critics in placing its origin between A. D. 80—110, 
instead of the later date, 140—160, assigned it 
by Bryennios, As to its ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance he says: 


“ We have both an itinerant and a localized minis- 

try, the former consisting mainly of apostles and 
prophets, and the functions of the two shading off 
into one another, so that it is not easy to draw the 
line between them; and the localized ministry is 
confined to two orders, who are called bishops and 
deacons, as in the Epistle to the Philippians and else- 
where in the Apostolic writings. Where our docu- 
ment has ‘hishops and deacons,” the latter work in 
the corresponding passage substitutes ‘ bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons,’ Thus, when our author 
wrote, ‘bishop’ still remained a synonym for ‘ pres- 
byter,’ and the episcopal office properly so-called, 
did not exist in the district in which he lived. Now 
there is no distinct trace of this first state of things 
—the itinerant ministry side by side with the local- 
ized—after the Apostolic writings, not even in the 
Apostolic Fathers.” 
The learned Bishop has no doubt of its genu- 
ineness. He says no one could or would have 
forged it. It serves no party’s interests, and 
pleases nobody, and is to be accepted as the pri- 
vate venture of some one who desires to set forth 
his views on moral conduct and Church order, 
beheving them to represent the mind of the 
Apostles. The Bishop then points out the 
sources of the quotations in the document : 


“The Lord’s Prayer is given at length, numerous 

sayings from the Sermon on the Mount and else- 
where are introduced, the baptismal formula is 
quoted. Occasionally, also, we come across echoes 
of the characteristic language of St. Luke. Coinci- 
dences with St. Jonn are less close. With St. Paul’s 
Epistles, again, the writer shows an acquaintance, 
Coincidences with four of these—Romans, I. Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, and II. Thessalonians—indicate a 
free use of the Apostle’s writings. The picture of 
the Christian ministry, again, is the continuation of 
the state of things represented in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles. Remembering that the whole work occupies 
only alittie more than six octavo pages, we are sur- 
prised at the amount of testimony, certainly much 
more than we had any right to expect, which it 
bears tothe canon of the New Testament. More- 
over, its evidence has a negative value, also. In his 
introduction to the ‘Study of the Gospels,’ Dr. 
Westcott has brought together all the traditional 
sayings of Christ, and the result shows how very 
little was reported outside the canonical gospels. 
This result is confirmed by the document before 
us.” 
Those who, like the Episcopal scholar of Nasho- 
tah, attempt to show that Audeus was the au- 
thor or forger of the *‘ Teaching” in the fourth 
century, will have a long task, and a small com- 
pany of adherents. 





THe organ of the Free or Arminian Buap- 
tists, the Morning Star, makes a very reasonable 
request concerning the question of Christian 
union, which we recently discussed. It is this: 

“ We would like to see convincing evidence that 

Buy tists generally are agreed in favor of liberty of 
both Guu, iclivu aud expression respecting Arminian 
views in their own body.’ 
The only way of testing the matter is by Armin- 
ians offering themselves for ordination or in- 
stullation. We spoke of the general temper of 
the Baptist body as having relaxed as in the case 
of the Congregationalists, who don’t generally 
object to the Arminianism of candidates. The 
Morning Star thinks if “the Baptists of this 
country were generally and openly to take the 
position that, within their body, the fullest liberty 
of opinion and expression is allowable and prop- 
er respecting the points involved in the old 
Calvinistic-Arminian controversy, ‘‘ and also one 
other matter, ‘* the days of the separate existence 
of the Free Baptist denomination” might be re- 
garded as numbered. We hope Baptists will 
accept the challenge as to Arminianism. Cannot 
they satisfy their Free brethren in this respect, 
though they may not wish to in the other? 





We spoke recently of the improvement in 
Church attendance in Germany. Here is some 
cheering testimony of it by a writer in the Lon- 
don Christian : 

“In the town of Kelbra (an agricultural town), 
the people flocked together after a day’s hard work 
in the field at eight o’clock, and listened most atten- 
tively. Many had come to hear the Word who had 
not been to hear God’s Word for many years. In 
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another place, the people crowded together on Sun- 
day afternoon, and many of the hearers were af- 
fected to tears. On Sunday, September 7th, I went 
to the Cathedral of Berlin, and the Court preacher, 
Pastor Stocker, preached to a crowded congrega- 
tion the true Gospel. I never saw so large a congre- 
gation more attentive, and I am sure his words 
were like arrows. In the afternoon the City Mis- 
sion celebrated its annual festival. As Pastor 
Stocker and Herr Von Schlambach were announced 
as speakers, I went, although it was about ten miles 
from Berlin. I was not a little surprised when we 
reached the place to find at least 3,000 people, prin- 
cipally from the working classes, assembed, and 
this in a pouring rain. Mr. Von Schlijmbach speke 
from the words, ‘ Rejoice inthe Lord.’ The people 
listened most attentively to a thorough Gospel ad- 
dress, and one could see in the countenances of the 
people that they drank in the Word, which it cannot 
be doubted will lead many to Christ.” 

Dr. Schamm, of Bremen, said, in Brooklyn, last 
Sunday, that Germans care little for Church 
life. They do not receive from the pulpit food 
that is fit for them. This, doubtless, explains 
much of the indifference. Itis the Gospel the 
people want, and when they do not get it they 
stay away from Church, 





OnE lesson, and by no means an unimportant 
one, to be drawn from the great political strug- 
gle which has just ended in Ohio, to be suc- 
ceeded by a similar struggle until the Presiden- 
tial election in November, is the wisdom of 
changing the time of holding the state election, 
and placing it on the same day as that of the 
Presidential election, and thus avoiding the 
necessity of holding two exciting elections so 
near to each other once in every four years. 
Pennsylvania and Indiana formerly held their 
state elections in October ; and, both being great 
states, the Presidential contest was, once in 
every four years, virtually the question consid- 
ered and determined by the people at such 
times. These states had the wisdom to make the 
change we suggest ; and we think that Ohio can 
du no better than to follow their example. In- 
deed, it would be well if eyery state in the Union 
would do so. All the states, with but few excep- 
tions, hold their state elections on the day fixed 
for the Presidential election. Such an arrange- 
ment secures a large saving of cost in the ex- 
pense of an election, and would obviate at least 
a part of the demoralizing influence and cor- 
ruption that stand connected with our electoral 
system. The whole Presidential battle, so far 
as the actual voting is concerned, would be 
fought out in one day, with no preliminary 
voting to indicate how the battle would probably 
terminate. It is to be hoped that Ohio will see 
the wisdom of putting herself into line with the 
great majority of the other states on this sub- 
ject. 





THE convention that nominated Mr. Cleve- 
land, speaking for itself and the Democratic 
Party, said: ‘* We oppose sumptuary laws which 
vex the citizen and interfere with individual 
liberty.” The candidate makes this language 
his own by adopting it. Everybody understands 
that the ‘‘ sumptuary laws,” as intended by the 
convention, mean laws enacted for the purpose 
of restricting or absolutely prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, to 
be used asa beverage. There are no laws for- 
bidding persons to drink these liqnors, and no- 
body proposes the enactment of any such laws, 
But there are laws restricting the liquor busi- 
ness ; and the proposition of the Prohibitionists 
is to make the restriction so absolute ss to for- 
bid the business altogether. These are the laws 
to which the Democratic Party is opposed, to 
which Mr. Cleveland is opposed, and to which 
the whole rum power of the country is opposed, 
Both the party and the candidate court the 
liquor vote of the country, and will largely re- 
ceive it; and the object of the plank in regard 
to “sumptuary laws” was to secure just this 
result, The plank is simply a bid for the rum 
vote; and the party adopting the plank is the 
rum party of this country, in the sense of court- 
ing that vote and being supported by it, and 
hence likely to do its bidding. 





--An American minister, Dr. Hale, of Balti- 
more, who spoke at the English Church Con- 
sress, expressed the wish that the ‘‘ English peo- 
ple, in speaking of American missionaries, 
would distinguish between those who belonged 
tothe American Church and Dissenters. The 
Episcopal missionaries never interfered with 
the ancient Churches in the East, and all such 
interferences had been on the part of Wesleyans 
and other, Dissenters.” Oh! that American 
clergymen “would remember that there are no 
Dissenters in America, The other remark of 
Dr. Hale reminds us of an expression of Phillips 
Brooks, the distinguished Episcopal preacher of 
Boston, to the effect that some churchmen will 
run off to Egypt to court the corrupt Copts and 
utterly ignore good Christians of their own 
community on the next street, 


--The Evening Post, of this city, having 
hardened its conscience to the most perfect in- 
sensibility in respect to the uncleanness of Mr. 
Cleveland, very naturally thinks that, though 
‘chastity is a great virtue,” it is, nevertheless, 
**not the greatest of virtues,” and that “offenses 


against it have often been consistent with the 
possession of all the qualities which ennotle 
human nature and dignify human life aud make 
human progress possible.” Such an utterance 
may well lead one to doubt whether the Post 
is a safe paper for family reading. 


.-The question regarding religious exercises 
in achools supported or aided by the state, is 
discussed not only in the United States and 
England, but alsoin India. It is proposed that, 
in all schools aided by the Government, among 
which are many in connection with Christian 
missions, attendance on religious instruction 
be made optional. Many missionaries protest 
against the proposed rule, and the result may be 
that state grants will be refused entirely, and 
at the same time the schools be made more posi- 
tively Christian. 


..-.-The centennial anniversary of the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week, brings together a large and distinguished 
company, and calls up a period of very interest- 
ing history. The Seminary is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, in this country, and has pro- 
duced many and useful ministers. We shall 
have something to say about the Seminary and 
the celebration next week. 


..The Republicans of Brooklyn have nomi- 
nated Mr. Tanner, the present collector of that 
city and the man who lost both of his legs while 
serving his country during the War, as their can- 
didate for sheriff. Mr. Tanner has a perfectly 
clean record and is eminently fit tor the office, 
We hope that he will be elected. The present 
sheriff is a Republican, and his successor will be 
if Republicans do their duty. 


...-We introduce to our readers, this week, 
Judge Tourgee, widely known as the author of 
A Fool’s Errand,” and more recently as editor 
of The Continent, the weekly magazine that has 
lately been consolidated with The Christian at 
Work. Our readers cannot fail to enjoy his de- 
scriptive pictures and appreciate his keen per- 
ception of the variations and beauties of 
Nature. 


..A St. John electoral ticket was chosen in 
Vermont last week. In all but two states 
the same has been dong, and these, The Spring- 
field Republican says, are to have tickets before 
the election. They ought to be widely circu- 
lated and advertised. Every man who wants to 
enter his moral protest in November should have 
the means to do it. 


..-The condemnation of the clerical school 
law in Belgium comes swifter than was to have 
been expected. The Liberals have been victo- 
rious in eighteen cities and towns, while the 
Clericals have won in only eleven places. It is 
a matter of satisfaction that no serious distur- 
bances occurred in these communal elections, 


..A correspondent in the Sun, of this city, 
suggests that if Mr. Cleveland would marry 
Mrs. Halpin, and thus legitimatize his own child 
and shield the mother, this would be a long step 
by way of reparation for his grievous wrong. It 
doubtless would be so; yet this is just what Mr. 
Cleveland docs not propose to do. 


....-The Baptist Autumnal Conference at its 
session in Boston had as its presiding officer the 
Rev. A. Hovey, D.D., President of Newton The- 
ological Seminary. At its coming session in 
Philadelphia, the Rev. H. G. Weston, D.D., 
President of Crozer Theological Seminary, is ap- 
pointed to preside, 


.-The Bishop of Winchester doesn't like to 
say the ‘Estabiished Church,” but is con- 
strained to do so ‘ because, like many other 
phrases which involve a fallacy, it has itself 
become established.” The fallacy, however, 
runs much deeper than the phrase, 


...-Mrs. Belva Lockwood, who is one of the 
candidates nominated for the Presidency, will 
secure some little notoriety thereby as a member 
of the Washington bar; and this may help her 
in her profession, especially as the campaign 
liars seem disposed to let her alone, 


..The New York Times, though it now 
lands Mr. Cleveland in a most extravagant 
manner, in 1883 spoke of him as ‘‘a preposter- 
ous Presidential candidate.” 








READING NOTICES. 


Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always p proves true. 
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utes’ walk of the business cer 


In fee advertisement of f millinery of Z. Jacquin & 
Co., in our issue of last week, we dress of 
as “8 Bis Rue Markt,” it it should be 





ouse 
8 Bis Rue Martel, Paris, 


THe Burlington Route (0. B, & Q. R, B.), whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column, has more 
through-car lines than any railroad in the world. It 
is the only road selected by the United States Govern- 
ment to carry the fast mail west of Chicago. It carmed 
on its line the first international train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For its superior excellence it was 
patronized by the main body of the Knights Tempiar 
and Grand Army of the Republic journeying to San 
Francisco and Denver in 1883. For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home seekers 
in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines, 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great States and Territories west of Chicago. 








NATIONAL LIFE BONDS. 


Some of the reasons why the Bonds issued by the 
National Life Insurance Compauy, of Vermont. are 
qoneieres safe and desirable are set forth by Mr. 8 

A, eee, Philadelphia, as follow: 

WA great interest is being taken by ow best citizens 
in a new bond now in the market. 

“ As these bonds are solid on installments, they are 
within the reach of all who have a little surplus 


may not be so prosperous, The U nited States 

Bonds can be owned only by the rich; or, at least, by 

those who cay not only ie cash all down for them, ‘out 
eir face, while these — 


cy. 
2d. Should the boudbolder for any reason wish to 
pat ie yp L payine the 7 e money paid 
ed, with compound interest, less the 
setnal a to carry the risk. 
hey are not only better than United States bonds 
in the above-named particulars, but they are far supe. 
rior tosavi banks; for, in case of death, the banks 
will give only the amount Bondi with the interest, 
while the owner of these bonds would Seuseve as much 
as if he bi had lived and paid for t tie hag 
* These — are — by the ational of Ver- 
mont, a mpany ary 
doublethe vourpius of canals to Mipilitiog “J; any other 
old purely mutual life insurance company in the 


world. 
= “an information desired may be had by addressing 
attiso neral Financ ial Manager, 917 and 91 
| St., nPhiladely hia.” 
a. 


SLATE AND ITS USES. 


who observes the new buil lings in New 
york | other cities, the growing popularity of the 
use of slate in construction, not only for mantles aud 
decorative work, but, especially Lang OS slate, is 
noticeable, The Penrhyn Slate ) Company, of 60 Union 
Square, this city, make s vod slat of the manufac- 
ture of slate, includin ng slate, mantels, steps 
an sers, stair wor ete etc. Slate is remarkable 
for its tenacity, its ent ire A -.. from slipperi- 
ness, and its durabilit , outwearing any other materia) 
that may be used, and none is superior, and, in many 
seapeenn, none is equal jo that of the Penrhyn 
Company. Moreover, it is easy an > leasant to 


tre ween. Re buildings, flate ai apartment 
houses are pquantities of 5 of thie niate {ncludi De 
such te f- bu Idings as the Produce Exchange, 


the Mills dows, oof Temple Cou the. Metro: yolitan 
the Da kota te . In 7, avarro 


ness, 
a 


GEYSER WATER. 


THE waters of the Saratoga Springs are growing 
more and more popular year by year, Drank at prop- 
er times, they are golden if ever hurtful, The Cathar. 
tic Waters. should ay be used in ihe mornin 
before breakfast, never mmediately after any meal, 
any more than the taking of a dose of medicine at such 
an improper time. The Geyser ed, in niend one pt the very 

to e class we have named, is steadily growing 
in public favor, and dererved| yso, It iab me Ly ~ 





that respect as amon e very best, It is not mo old 
spring, rom us among the this delicious ater, it hay- 
ing b ~~" discovered in 1870, Its owners claim that ‘it 
« the on ply Seratons | Wf od ‘pottled without loss of its 
arbonic Acid Gas, and that drinks from the 
bonds ne fresh as at “gs Spring.” Ape they further 
claim that “ for Scpenaie his water is unrivaled 
contains more Soda avd Magnesia combined (220,575 
rains) than et any other Saratoga Spring Water,” ers 
fo or te weet, S which is sold at reasonable rates, 
should be se the Geyser Spring Company, Sara- 
toga, New York.” 





- 


Tae continued warm, pleasant weather has re- 
sulted in one thing which will be of benefit and in- 
terest to all who Fura, much 
more so than to those who have them for sale and 
have laid in a large stock in anticipation of cool 
weather. We believe that ladies who wish to pur- 
qhase ony. kind of furs will find Ve advantageous to 
inspect he stock of Mesers, H. ©, F. Koch & Son, 
Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, = not only havea 
great variety, b but offer them at favorable prices, 





Our readers bave for mene e's s been 
to.ser the advertisement o' dO natom, mea 
jeweler and silverware dealer of Ho 160 


tieement which seomea to tell ite ry 2p jverware, 
a enhas avery la . : 
diamonds and a ever ring S that line.and that hi 
prices are reasona 








nin GETTYSBURG. 
AT f Gott “9 
manufactured th vot the cette “Getty pars Chal asa 
readers know, from Da! A aan 


these ch re bring 
with hemp. whether for use - the piazza cclawa, dur: 
en wh w ore t o 








8r manne —Apeor?: —In Newton Center, we! be) 
jest, by §. Stearns, D_D., as: O'a 
Gittord's & "Rev, E, Braislin —y pian stoaine 
of Cazenovia, N. Y., and m M. A 
Joshua Ballard, Esq. 














NOTICE. 


An open Letter from Dr. Howard Crosby te 
Rev. Dr. Eccleston, in reference to the Course of 
Lectures to be delivered at Chickering Hall on the 
afternoons of Nov, Ist, 8th, 15th and 22d. 


The Rev. John C, Eccleston, of Stapleton, has shown 
a remarkable ability in popularizing tical studies 
and many have reaped the fruits o is careful 
study and apt teaching in the lectures he has deliv. 

ered. A newcourseon the Cru = ie F Ly so be 
still more instructive and interes: In 
our young peo' fe bet better emp! of oy thal time | than n ite 

Vt, ost remark. 
able ana a a ‘history. Dr. 




















RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association wal e held in Salem, nee, 
oewinning iu the Tabernacle Church, a 
rg ay. Oct, 2ist, and aease Thursday évening 





re sof the ‘Aswoatatlon a 
the delegates from the churches, an oo far as Seent. 
ble, the friends who may attend the toe ‘re 

t any Sreppgemense ate | are ry uction of 
fares, the nnounced 

Applications ger aguitatiee, en A BO) “made to 
Henry J. “Pratt, Bod » 62  Kateete Street, Ssjem, 5 om. ~ 
on or before O ter that, at, appiican 
expect cards ar pt. files» where 
they will be entertained from 4.3 evening, Oct. 
Qist, to Friday morning, Oct, 24th. 

Per order of Committee, 





WEsT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
42ND STnEr. Sgewees 5TH AND 6TH AVENUES, 
Vv. Dr. Jonn R. Paxtor, Pastor, 
Geoviews wi wil bet e resusied on Sunday, Oct. 12th, at 11 
A.M, an 
The asos hes bee nm remodeled, thereb: _inevapeing 
the soup rly of Paint th been rau will be aoe 
Wth st " 7 a date those pepeiae 
ren m, Mr. Joh n, wvitl be + Cy 
the , mR. cleo the hours a 8:80 A. M. 
until Nov. ist, to whom all applications A Ait 
The new pews will be open to all until Nov, Ist, 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Durh Syat 
PLUMBING 22imezees peas 
tae OUSE DRAINAGE 
Oo., 231 East 42d St., New York, 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


=| & CONGER, 


Nos. 601 and 6038 Sixth pot 4 
Nos. 1838 and 1840 Broadway. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 
Stoves, 5 sizes, 


No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 
AIR WARMING GRATES, 
Two Sizes, 
Fire Place Heaters, 
Two Sizes, 

Each one combining 
the Radiation and Ven- 
tilation of an open fire, 
with the power and 
economy of a warm air 
furnace: also full lines 

- of Parlor and Cook 
Stoves, Ranges, ete, Bend for Price List, 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING C0., 

____ 76 Beekman Street, New York, _ 

The Most Extensive Pure Bred Live 
Stock Establishment in the World! 
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brenold, 
Constable K cS 


Hautes Nouveautes in Brocade Velvets, 
Plushes, Silks, Satins and Dress Goods ; 
also, an extensive assortment of Plain 
Light and Dark Colored Wool-Fabrics, 
Clan Plaid and Fancy Suitings for 
Dresses, Lincey Skirtings, etc., forming 
the largest stock to be found in market. 


Proadvoay KR 19th él. 


¢ Asenold 
O Da (oO 
Constable Ks Co 


GARMENTS. 


Paris Made Costumes, Suits, Dinner 
and Evening Toilets, Reception Dresses, 
Paletots. Newmarkets, Ulsters, Cloaks, 
Wraps, also those of their own manufac- 
ture. 


¢ Broadway c X?, roth st, 


NEW YORK. 





PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 
NEWSPAPER TALK. 





Tue Times says: 

“Tn 1880 Senator Edmunds believed Blaine to be 
a dishonest man. If the Blaine organs can bring 
forward any evidence, not forged, to show that the 
Vermont Senator has changed his opinion, they will 
win over a great many voters.” 


A word from the World: 


“No one who makes a pretension to religion and 
morality could for a moment think of aiding the 
election of Blaine.” 

The Rev. Dr. Deems, in a late interview, thus 
speaks in regard to the election of Mr. St. John; 

“If every voter who has been injured by the tariff 
voted the Prohibition ticket there never was a Pres- 
ident elected with such unanimity as Governor St, 
John would be, But suppose not; is that a reason 
why he should not vote the ticket? Was the first 
Abolitionist candidate elected? But was not an 
Abolitionist finally elected? And that brings up the 
contrast between slavery and the general liquor 
traffic. See what millions of money and what, 
streams of blood were poured out to abolish slav- 
ery. Now, I know what that slavery was, and lam 
prepared to affirm that I believe that more stripes 
have been inflicted, more blood shed, more arsons 
caused, more distress to bodies, minds and spirits 
of men, women and children produced in one year 
by the general liquor trafic than for abolishing 
slavery; and the American people will see it yet, 
and then nothing whatever can restrain them.” 

The Sun, in a late issue, publishes the follow- 
ing editorial : : 

“A Boston correspondent of the Kvening Post, 
who is evidently one of the Republican bolters, 
sends to that journal a review of the political situa- 
tion in Massachusetts which is really of startling 
significance. 

“In the first place, he gives estimates of the 
probable vote of the state; but these, being the 
merest guesses, are not worth talking about. In 
Massachusetts, as elsewhere, calculations of that 
sort are a waste of time in the present canvass, 
when the extent of the dissatisfaction and disaffec- 
tion in both of the great parties is an unknown and 
undiscoverable quantity, 

“ But, having finished his guesswork, this intelli- 
gent Republican bolter proceeds to relate facts of 
which he has knowledge, and to describe the 
growth of a sentiment which is manifestly becom- 
ing stronger not only in Boston, but also throughout 
the Union. 

* He says that intelligence has been received in 
hat city that a vast mass of information regarding 
the moral character of Cleveland has been gathered 
n Buffalo. From much ot this ‘ written evidence’ 
as he has seen, he concludes that ‘not only is 
Cleveland as vile a man as there isin the country, 
f these charges are true, but he ia also the greatest 
fool, and the whole Empire State is derelict in not 
rising en masse and procuring his expulsion from 

o fiice.’” 
et this “‘ written evidence” be published. We 
have had enough talk about this matter ; now let 
have the facts. It is now in order for thé 
ministers in Buffalo” to tell the truth and the 
hole truth. Silence now, if you have facts, is 
ason, 





The Herald says, in its editorial columns: 


“ Mr. St. John is making a vigorous canvass; and 
the movement proves itself so strong that the Re- 
publican managers are said to have tried to diplo- 
matize Mr. 8t. John into retirement, on the plea 
that the Kepublican Party is favorably disposed to 
prohibitive legislation, and will, if it can elect Mr. 
Blaine, do all the Prohibitionsts want. 

“The Prohibition people were, in our judgment, 
wise to refuse the Republican alliance, and to majn- 
tain their own ticket in the field. The larger the 
vote they can poll for their Presidential ticket the 
greater impression they will make for their doc- 
trine; whereas, if they suffered themselves to be 
swallowed by the Republicans, they would lose 
their identity and probably be heard of no more. 
The Blaine people are courting all sorts of votes— 
the Irish vote, the Catholic vote, and the Prohibition 
vote.” 


The “courting” spoken of will, in November, 
we predict, result in “ getting the mitten.” 

The Times publishes the following dispatch 
from Pottstown, Penn. Go abead, Mr. St. John! 


“At the session of the Eastern Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

*** Reaolved, That this Synod favors the prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks a8 a beverage by a Constitutional amend- 
ment, 

“* Resolved, That this Synod earnestly desires its 
pastors, elders, deacons and people to continue to 
use all proher means to educate the people to the 
approval of this remedy, mind and conacience.’” 

Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, as reported in 
the Tribune, speaks out loud and plain against 
the election of Grover Cleveland.” Hear him: 


“Since the nominations were made, the character 
of the only other candidate who can by possibility 
be elected (Mr. Cleveland) has received a fatal 
wound—fatal, that is, to any just aspirations on his 
part toward the Presidency. The suggestion that a 
man whose history is stained with admitted licen- 
tlousness may yet properly and deliberately be put 
at the head of the nation, must certainly be scouted. 
Forgiveness is one thing. Popular coronation is 
quite another, Ethics must surely take precedence 
of politics. It would seem to me, certainly, a 

ave offense against the family, against the public 
nonor for chaste womanhood, against the divine law 
of purity, against the essential welfare of the state, 
to contribute to elevaie to the highest office in the 

ift of his countrymen a man with a loose woman 
n his train, and an iilegitmate son. I can hardly 
imagine anything of worse example to the multitudes 
of youag men who are dangerously tempted, and 
who need whatever succor to their virtue may come 
from a supporting and imperative public sentiment. 
It would seem to me to make the nation at large, if 
not the positive patron of lewdness, at least the 
careless apologist for it. It would put dishonor 
upon the American name among al) Christian 
peoples. I cannot imagine that the conscience of 
the country has reached a point of numb weakness 
where such a thing is possible.” 
Now let the 25,000 other ministers in this country 
tell the people, from the pulpit, lecture room and 
public platform—if they dare—what they think of 
Grover Cieveland—in their heartsa—as a candi- 
date for the office of President. 

In the name of the vast multitude of pure and 
conscientious people in this country, we thank 
the New York Sun for its recent bold, man! 
and faithful utterances against Grover Cleveland. 
No paper in the nation has done more to give 
courage and backbone to honest “ bolters” than 
this plain-spoken journal. Here is a sample shot 
from that paper. May its echoes reach the ear 
of every voter, from the Atlantic to the Pacific : 

“There are those who hold that it is an advantage 
to a candidate for public office, and especially for 
the Presidency, the highest oftice, to have it estab- 
lished that he Is a person of licentious and degraded 
habits of life. We have heard this opinion main- 
tained by men of character and extended political 
experience, 

“The approaching election will cast some light 
upon the truth of this matter. If Mr. Cleveland 
should be successful, it can be truly said afterward 
that the fact of gross and iicentious habits of life, 
such as, when known, exclude the man from virtu- 
ous, self-respecting society, gives him votes, rather 
than deprives him of them. Even when it is 
avowed by his friends and by himself, he is not only 
not injured by the avowa), but the number of per- 
sons who vote for him is increased, Such 1s the 
view taken. 

“In the case of Mr. Cleveland, one of the most 
repulsive circumstances is that his unfortunate ille- 

itimate child was kept for a considerable period by 
fis father inthe Buffalo almshouse, although he was 
at the time a man in prosperous circumstances and 
could well have afforded to provide for himina 
different manner. 

“The cruelty and inhumanity of such conduct 
must be admitted to be extraordinary.” 


° ° 
Financial, 
RAILWAY LAW. 

A RECENT number of the St. Louis Rail- 
way Register gives the following state- 
ment, as an illustration of railway law 
concerning emyloyés: 

‘*Railway companies have armies of em- 
ployés, and it is necessary to know what 
their relative duties and liabilities are. 
The subject has been discussed in numer- 
ous cases, so that the law is comparatively 
well settled; but the difficulty in litigation is 
in ascertaining just what the facts are, so 
that the law can be applied to them. An- 
other trouble is that the circumstances 
attending no two cases are precisely alike; 
hence there is dispute in applying the legal 
principles. 

‘It is the duty of every railway company 
to employ competent, trustworthy and so- 
ber persons, and none other, in the various 
operations of conducting its business. It 
must observe due diligence in selecting 
them, and must be careful to discharge 
such as are unworthy as soon as that fact 





comes to light. If injury results from the 
incompetence of any employé and the 
chief officers of the corporation might, by 
the use of ordinary diligence, have dis- 
covered the unworthiness of the servant, 
the company will be liable. If 4 company 
18 notified that any one in its employ is in- 
competent, it must at once inquire into the 
charge. 

‘**There is an implied warranty or un- 
dertaking,’ says an excellent legal authority, 
‘on the part of railroad corporations, in fa- 
vor of those doing business on, or passing 
over, their lines, that their employés and 
servants in charge of the running of their 
trains are competent and suitable persons 
for their respective stations.’ And if in- 
jury results from incompetence or negli- 
gence of such employés the company is lia- 
ble. Proof of a collision is prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence. The company is lia- 
ble for injuries caused by its failure to 
employ a proper number of employés. 

“A strike on the part of railway em- 
ployés has been held to be no excuse for not 
transporting freight in a reasonable time. 
The negligence of its servants is never an 
excuse for a corporation. 

‘*The old English rule was that the em. 
ployé is entitled to either a month’s notice 
or a month’s additional pay if turned off 
without cause; but that rule has never pre- 
vailed in this country to any extent. If, 
however, an employé is hired for a certain 
period, and is discharged without cause be- 
fore that period has elapsed, the company 
must pay him full wages for the agreed 
time. But the employé so discharged 
must try to find another place; and if he 
dogs the company will only be liable for the 
actual loss sustained. 

‘One of the most important rules con- 
cerning employés is that one cannot sustain 
an action against his employer for injuries 
caused by the negligence of his fellew ser- 
vant. This rule is modified somewhat 
when the injury is caused by defective ma- 
chinery or the incompetence of a fellow 
servant, of which the company knew or 
might have known by due diligence and 
of which the injured person was ignorant. 
If any employé knows that the appliances 
or machinery with which he works are de- 
fective, or that his fellow servant is incom- 
petent, and makes no complaint, he cannot 
recover if he is injured because of such de- 
fects or incompetence. 

‘*An ordinary servant. cannot make the 
company liable for his acts or conduct 
which are outside the scope of his author- 
ity. One of the leading cases in which 
this was decided occurred in Pennsylvania, 
In this instance, at a water station, the fire- 
man on a Pennsylvania Railroad locomotive 
asked a boy ten years old to put on the 
hose and turn on the water, and then himself 
turned to clean out the ash pan. The boy 
climbed up the side of the tender in order 
to comply with the request, and, as he did 
so, some detached freight cars, belonging 
to the train, came down without a brake- 
man and struck the car behind the tender, 
driving the tender and engine forward about 
ten feet. The boy was knocked off and 
killed. His father sued the company and 
failed to recover, the Supreme Court decid- 
ing that the corporation was not liable for 
the negligence of its servant in a matter 
outside the scope of his authority. 


‘*A company is not liable for the willful 
crimes or wrongs of its employés, but only 
for their negligence in occurrences happen- 
ing in the line of their employment. But 
if a conductor or brakeman on a passenger 
train should assault a passenger, the com- 
pany would be liable; for there is an im- 
plied warranty to all passengers that its 
servants are competent and careful, and 
will protect all persons lawfully on the 
trains from injury, except such as may oc- 
cur from causes beyond human control. 
The motive of the servant is not to be 
taken into consideration. 

‘‘A great many cases have turned on the 
question of who are co-employés to such an 
extent as to relieve the company from lia- 
bility where an employé is injured because 
of the carelessness of another in the ser- 
vice of the same company. It is not nec- 
essary that the two be employed in the 
same work, but it is sufficient that both are 
employed in the same general or common 
business. But a clerk in the office, or a 
carpenter employed in the shops of a rail- 





way company is not supposed to be con- 
versant with the rules governing the 
movement of trains; so, if he is injured 
because of the negligence of the train men, 
he can recover. 

“If the trains of one company run on the 
track of another, and the employés are 
injured by the incompetence or negli- 
gence of the other, they can recover; for 
they are not vo-employés within the mean- 
ing of the rule. If an employé be ordered 
out of his usual duty to perform hazardous’ 
service, and is injured, he can recover; but. 
not 80, if he goes of his own free will. As 
a rule, companies cannot contract with em- 
ployés for exemption from liability in case 
of injury. 

‘*Employés are entitled to have safe ma- 
terials and structures, and the company 
must, in the first instance, properly construct’ 
its road and keep it in repair. It must not 
employ new hands ina hazardous work 
without telling them of the risk. No cus- 
tom will excuse the maintenance of struc- 
tures or the use of machinery unnecessarily 
dangerous to employés. The use of de- 
fective cars, although owned by another 
company, subjects the using company to 
the same liability for injuries occasioned 
thereby as though it were the owner.” 


OUR INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


Tue annual report, recently presented 
by Mr. Nimmo, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, gives the statistics relating to the for- 
eign trade of the United States, duties on 
imports, tonnage movements, immigration, : 
freight charges and the relation of foreign 
commerce to intefual commerce and trans- 
portation. One of the papers of this city’ 
summarizes, as follows, the statements of 
this report in relation to our internal com- 
merce : 


“The matter of chief importance treated of, 
is the enormous magnitude of our internal 
commerce. It is shown that the value of the 
products of the various industries of the United 
States is seven times the total value of our for- 
eign commerce, nearly three times the total value 
of the foreign commerce of Great Britain and Lre-« 
land, and five times the total value of the foreign 
commerce of France, including in each case 
both imports and exports. The total value of 
the products of industry in the United States is 
also shown to be a little more than twice the 
total value of the exports of merchandise from 
all the countries of Europe. 

“The United States is now the largest manu- 
facturing country on the globe. The value of 
products of American manufacture consumed at 
home is five times the value of the manufactured 
products of Great Britain and Ireland exported 
toall other countries, and more than fourteen 
times the value of the exports of manufactured 
products from France to all other countries. 

“The relative value of the internal, as compared 
with the foreign commerce of the country, is 
also illustrated by statements showing that’ 
ninety-nine per cent. of the coal mined in thid 
country, ninety-five per cent. of our iron and 
steel products, ninety-five per cent. of the prod- 
ucts of our leather industry, more than ninety- 
nine per cent. of our manufactures of wool, 
ninety-five per cent. of the products of our cot- 
ton manufactures, more than ninety-nine per 
cent. of our manufactures of silk, and ninety- 
seven per cent. of our manufactures of glass, 
glassware, earthenware and stoneware are con- 
sumed in the United States. 

“Mr. Nimmosets forth the conditions which 
restrain a large and general exportation of 
American manufactures, and also the conditions 
favorable to the exportation of certain articles 
of American manufacture. 

“Referring to periods of phenomenal pros- 
perity and of phenomenal depression, which have 
from the beginning marked the commercial and 
industrial growth of the country, he says: ‘Ex- 
perience has proved these fluctuations to be but 
the symptoms of an exuberant and uncontrolla- 
ble spirit of enterprise, outrunning the possi- 
bilities of a healthy and well-proportioned de- 
velopment, even in this land of abounding nat- 
ural resources.’ i 

“The report closes with a full and carefully- 
prepared statement relating to the commercial 
and transportation interests of the Pacific 
Coast.” 

This shows that but a mere fraction of 
the commodities consumed in this country 
is produced in other countries. Large 8s 
may be our foreign commerce, our internal 
trade in the products of home industry is 
immensely larger; and this gives an ample 
opportunity for free trade as between the 
different sections of the country. The ter- 

ritory of the United States is so broad, 
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the fluctuations light and but little interest 
manifested by the outside public in the 
transactions. There was a rally of the bear 
strength in the latter part of the week, 
when an onslaught was made upon the 
whole list, and a determined hammering 
at prices was kept up until there was a 
tumble of two to three per cent. on some of 
the most substantial of the dividend-paying 
stocks. The cause of the decline and weak- 
ness in the market was due to the open 
declaration of war made by West Shore 
upon passenger rates, which were reduced 
one-half, or on the basis of one cent per 
mile. The effect of this action was most 
severely felt by the Vanderbilts, espe- 
cially Central and Lake Shore. The con- 
test now commenced promises to be a 
stubborn one, and must affect the earnings 
of the Trunk Line roads. In addition te 
this the other features of the Trunk Line 
situation are unfavorable. According to 
the Evening Post, reports from Chicago say 
that the export rates on grain are being cut, 
the reduction being nominally made by the 
steamship companies, but in reality by the 
railroads. The pressureof the competition 
on the Grand Trunk is shown by the dis- 
charge of a great many employés, and the 
general reduction of wages of those that 
remain. The following is a summary of 
the business of the week, giving the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations: 


Low- Clos- 

High- est, ing 

Sales, est. Oct. 18th. 

Adams Express,................. 10 194 «(184184 
Amer. Express................. 126 923g 9236 OBI 
becesesennen 20 2 2234 2234 








American Tel. and C. Co 

i 5 eee y . ra 
Canadian South’n.... ae ey | 
Canadian Pacific 45% 43% (435% 
Central Pacific. ................0. 41 = 38 
| ae 40 36 86 
Ches, and Ohio.................. 6 5 5% 
hes, and Ohio 24. pf ay 8k «8k 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.............. 4,608 12 19 «119 
Chicago and Alton.......... ... 29 129 128 198 
Chic & Alton pf................. 200 150% 150 10 
Chic, Bt. L, & P......ccc0.s00... 900 9% «68 8 
Chic. St. L, & P. PE. wncceccneve 250 «(1836 18% ish 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 236,743 92 85g 8556 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-...... 1,960 198 128 12354 
Chicago, M. and St. P.......... 234,210 M% Ms 4% 
Chic,, M. & St, P., pf --- 1160 106 108 198 
Clev, & Pitts... 200 14036 1403¢ 14034 
Colorado Coal..........0.e.0000. 300 6 (9 8 = Bg 
Delaware, L., and W'n - 250,635 107% 102 102% 
Del. and Hudson. - 5888 8676 82% 8934 
Denver and R.G..............+- 44 «10 9% 9% 
Dud. & 8, City...,.........0. 16 68 68 68 
East Tenn ee 

East Tennessee, pf 

Evans, & T, 








The fours coupon declined one-quarter, 
and the registered issue one-eighth. The 
following were the closing quotations: 


oe. Asked, Bid. A 
4348. 1891, reg....11294 1123¢|Currency 68, °9. 125 
45. 1891, coup.. "11222 (1234 Currency ® "96. * _ 
ia, 1901, rew......120 120% _emene cy 66, ‘97.1 _ 
‘s 1907, small | rency 6s. '%. 4 — 


1901. coup... 120 120%, Currency 6a. "99. 130 

Three % per cents .100 

Bank STareMENT.—The weekly statement 
issued from the Clearing-house last week was 
unfavorable to the banks. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 

065,400, a loss in specie of $557,400, a 
gain in legal tenders or $818,100, an in- 
crease in deposits of #888 ,000, and a de- 
crease in circulation of $132,000. The 
movement of the week resulted in a 
decrease in surplus reserve of $447,550, and 
the banks now hold $31,665,750 in excess 
of the legal requirements. 

Forrign Exonanar.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull, and rates are 
slightly changed. The posted rates remain 
unchanged, $4.82 for sixty-day bills, and 
$4.85 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.81@$4.814 for 
bankers’ bills, $4.84@#4.844 for demand, 
#4.844@#4.85 for cable transfers, and 
$4.794@4.80 for commercial. In Conti- 
nental Exchange, francs were quoted at 
5. ooh ie .234 for sixty-day bills, and 5.21 
5.208 for checks: Reichmarks at 944@ 
for long and 95@954 for mee sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


UE 
OOMMEROCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN IN CHICAGO, ON MAR 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 Went Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in London, Washington ‘and Paris. Send 
for pamphlet free 








Isin the hands of every gas consumer, by at. 
tachment to their meter of 


SLEEMAN’S AUTOMATIC GAS SAV- | « 
ING GOVERNOR. 


(Can be attached to any gas meter in 80 minutes.) 

THEY EQUALIZE Tuk PRESSURE To 6 TENTHS, 
whether one or 100 burners are lighted, 

The Automatic action of valve cuts off ex- 
cessive Street pressure when lights are extin- 
guished, thus preventing all wastage and bad 
odors from leaky pipes. 

THEY REMEDY SMOKING and “ Blowing" 

BURNERS. 

INSURE COMPLETE COMBUSTION. 
INCREASE BRILLIANCY OF LIGHT. 
PERMIT NO WASTE GAS. 
NO POISONOUS VAPORS. - 
NO VITIATED ATMOSPHERE. 

Save Their Cost Every Three Months! 
(Equal to 400 per Cent. per Annum.) 
Entire Metallic Construc'n, Simple, Efficient, Durable 
Indorsed by highest 


© cial, Mechanical and Expert Authorities, 
Over 5,000 in Service. 





( Warranted for 5 years.) 


SUBSTANTIAL TESTIMONY. 


“SAVING 838} PER CENT.” 


“TEN MACHINES IN SeRvice—Gae Billa Reduced 
$140 per Week." — Metropolitan Overs House, N. Y. 
Jas, STEWART, Jr., Gas Engineer. 
W. W. TILLOTSON, “Business Manager, 


** SAVING 83 PER CENT.” 


“ Have thoroughly § fected several on our factories, 
Are much » eeeese 


ER & bre 1 Tineounetunme Co,, 
Lexington | Avenue, 4ist and 42d Streets. New York, 


12 MACHINES—8 THEATERS, 
“ Satisfactory Reduction in Gas Bills. Better 
Light, We recommend 
HaRRy Miicen's Bowery Theatre, | vi 
Peoples’ 
* = Kighth Ave. “ Ze 


* SAVING 35 TO 40 PER CENT.” 


“ Astonishing results. Does all you claim.” 
w York ComEpy THEATRE, 
tty’; Spravpen. Proprietors, 


4 MACHINES—SAVING 25 Per Cent,” 


“Eighteen menths in_service, Entirely satisfac. 
tory.” DANIELL & Son, Importers, B: way » Me Be 


“SAVING 834 PER CENT. ” 


Rossins & APPLETON, 
Agents American Watch Co., New York. 


REFERENCES—NEW YORK CITY: 


R. H. Macy & © Hanover Block 
Young Mens’ Christ'n Ass'n. Hartford & N alti R.R,Co. 
Cooper Union Annex Hall. wneen Building. 
Eureka Fe Hose Co, ran Coes | House, 
Vanderbilt Building, And 1,500 othe: 

CP"SrectaL PAMPHLETS BY Matta 


N. B.—These machines are in service in this 
Printing Office. 


A practical demonstration of the machine can be 
seen at any time at our office. 


(Exclusive State Agencies 


Can be secured by prompt application to 


THE NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO, 


21 East 147TH STREET, 
NEW YORE CITY, 
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Oommercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue growing interest in politics has some- 
what interfered with the progress of busi- 
ness in the dry goods market during the 
past week, and, as a consequence, the vol- 
ume of trade in almost every department 
has fallen off, lending a tame aspect to the 
general condition of affairs. It is not at 
all unlikely that, from now until election 
day, the progress of the canvass will be the 
absorbing topic of interest among business 
men; for,as the time grows shorter, the 
excitement increases, while the present 
dullness only adds to the inclination togive 
more attention to political matters than 
would otherwise be the case if the existing 
state of trade was more satisfactory and the 
prospect more promising. The transactions 
of the week were on a very moderate scale, 
though a slight improvement in the demand 
was reported by some of the commission 
houses, personal selections and orders hav- 
ing been rather more numerous than of 
late. The jobbing trade has not displayed 
much animation, in spite of the efforts 
made by a few of the large firms to stimulate 
business by offering certain makes of prints, 
ginghams, dress goods, domestics, etc., at 
temptingly low prices. The demand for 
next season was almost exclusively confined 
to white goods, for which some liberal 
orders are being recorded by agents rep- 
resenting popular makes of India lawns, 
Victuria lawns, ete. 

Corton Goovs.—-The transactions with 
the houses were somewhat 
more numerous than of late, but purchases 
were individually small and only moderate 
in the aggregate amount, Brown sheet- 
ings and drills were mostly quiet, and there 
was alight movement in bleached goods 
apd wide sheetings from first hands. Some 
reorders for cotton flannels were received 
by agents, and there was a small reassorting 
demand for corset jeans, colored cottons 
and flat-fold cambrics. Table damasks are 
in moderate request, and leading makes are 
firmly held at current quotations. The job- 
bing trade was fair in some quarters, but 
by no means active. 

Pur Corus were quiet in demand, but 
prices remain steady in view of next week’s 
curtailment of production by most of the 
Fall River mills. Extra 64x64s8 are quoted 
at 34c. and 56x60s at 2}c., at which figures 
there are more sellers than buyers. 

Paints were in irregular demand, but 
quiet as arule. There was rather more in- 
quiry for job lots of fancies, and the choic- 
est styles were distributed in small parcels 
at regular rates. Indigo blues are in light 
demand but firm in price, and a limited 
business is reported in robes and furniture 
prints. 

GinauamMs have ruled quiet in agents’ 
hands, as usual between seasuns; but a fair 
distribution of dress styles and job lots of 
fancies was made by a few of the leading 
jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—There was asteady call for 
a few specialties, as plaid wool suitings and 
sackings but the general demand for dress 
goods was exceedingly light at first hands, 
and the jobbing trade was sluggish. Low 
grade plain worsted fabrics are noticeably 
quiet, but there is a moderate inquiry for 
the better grades of cashmeres, etc. 

Wooten Goops.—-There are no new 
features in the market for woolens, and the 
general condition of things is much the 
same us heretofore noted. There werea 
few more clothing buyers in the city; but 
they were operating as cautiously as ever. 
The inquiry was invariably for the latest 
novelties in style and finish, and nothing 
else had the slightest chance of receiving 
attention, It is now indubitably clear that 
avy hopes which were based on the visit of 
these representatives of the out-of-town 
trade as a means of securing distribution 
for the usual variety of ciothing woolens 
may as well be abandoned, and manufac- 
turers of the ordinary fancy cassimere, 
undistinguished by some special piquancy 
of style or effect, are not likely to find the 
stocks inthe hands of their agents mate- 
rially lessened. 


commission 


FOREIGY GOODS. 
The slightly more favorable tendencies 
which have been at work in the foreign 
goods market since the Fall weather fairly 





began were 


supply the new-born wants of the consum- 


ing public having communicated itself to 
the jobbing houses, who were doing a mod- 


erately good business in the various depart- 
ments directly affected. 


siderable extent, and, though the tempera- 


ture was rather more Summer-like than of 


late, the relapse comes too late to be re- 
garded as more than temporary, or to be 
likely to administer a serious check to the 
new demand. There was, consequently, a 
more cheerful and confident tone in the 
market generally; and though it is useless 
to hope that what has already been lost 
through the exceptional dullness of the early 
part of the season can ever be recovered, 
merchants find some consolation in the 
small stocks which have resulted from com. 
paratively light importation. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week, 1384. 1883. 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,010,104 $1,852,647 
Thrown on the market.. .... 2,023,959 1,959,745 

Since Jan, 1st, 

Entered at the port.......... 96,995,254 99,997,185 
Thrown on the market....... 100,155,855 


95,254,797 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
OONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monpay EVENING, October 20th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETING# AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F. . 54) “ coe D4 18 


Atlantic, A..... Mes |tangata. .. . 10-4 20 
2 ae ae 11-4 2214 
eo ” {iyman ee 40 9 
te P....96 53 assachusetts : 
“ LL...86 5yl 86 5% 
- . 6% C.....80 56 

Appleton, A.... 7,| Stand. 36 7 
“ xx 4 
~ Tha 6%|Nashua, fine O... 6% 

pm “ R 36 


Augusta.... ual re 
- ree 54 . a 


“ 


36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
36 
31 
36 
96 5i4|Mystic River...36 6 
36 
30 
27 
36 
30 
34 
36 





. 4\¢ “* Vase & 
Broadway..... 5h | Newmarket, B...36 5 
Bedford, R..... 4% “«  DD.36 5% 
Boott, C...... oi “  "G..86 5% 

“ FF... “ N36 6% 

“ M, fam.36 amas: Extra. 36 7% 
iisieed “fe 7 
ontinental, C .36 8;'Pepperell. 14 
B4 16 





“ se 18 


. 4 
Conestoga, D..28 5% 
a G,. .30 , * +-. 10-4 20 





“ §.))33 | « 111-4 2234 
“ W...36 614 Pepperell Efine, 39 «7 
Dwight. >: - BU ‘| R.. .36 644 
Ms : mene-nd +8 om . : "8 = bx 
Exeter, A. sites 36 6i<\Pepuot, A A ....86 1% 
7 Beiccs 4 -40 8% 
Ellerton, ....10-4 225g) 0 B-4 12% 
First Prize.... .36 6% |Pittefield A....36 5% 
Great Fails, E. 36 7 |Pocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill’sS’mp.id'm36 7%| “=| O....38 6 
Indian Head. . .36 mm i. . aa --40 71% 
oe" & Vane tar ° 36 07 
“  & 7°"40 1036|Utica......... ».36 or 
o 6 ,..48 1334] “ heavy....40 8¢ 
Indian Orchard . hence bans 48 13% 
ms W.. 1 as 58 1634 
- a4 P = 14 - haves cou 78 25 
“6 EE... DS aratecaieg 108 32 
“ AA...40 74 'Wamuita, . 50 is” 
Lawrence, LL..36 546, “72 95 
6 XX..36 736 - pean 79 30 
“ XXK40 8%! = 21S T89 garg 
Langley, | ow Bi vs re os 
«  TITN8-4 _43g|Wachusett...:.96 68; 
Laconia .....8-4 16 - veeee 0 — 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 91¢ 
“ 


L..36 7%|Lensdale..... 1.83 8% 
oo, eH 15 * Cambric 36 11 
Allendale.. ..6-4 13}¢|/Masonville.....36 837 
- pasen 7-4 15)¢|Nashua, E.....36 84 
eo wxned 84 17 we Beveede 2 
Avondale ...... 86 «1% * Wace a 
Ballou & Son...86 63¢|Newmarket, F..36 616 
« ..-38 5 34|N. Y. Mills..... 36 104g 
Bay Mills...... 36 6C«@ “ ‘ Wer Twist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls..36 94 ..54 16 
Blackatone, AA.36 7g) “ . : 6-4 173¢ 
as ere ro 54g)“ 84 25 





38 
36 
33 
42 
Forestdale..... 36 OC«*S F vomcnhea 94 2746 
Green G....... = Bea 104 30 
Gold Medal....36 7 | “ heavy...100 323¢ 
“ mia * Nonp.....86 101 
Great falls, 5..30 6 |Wamsutta: 
“ M..32 644 “* OXX.36 10K 
one on +: 32 6% * cambric.36 11 
's mp. i’ “dblewarp36 1144 
ashington....26 5% 
a “ “3 8 wor me 104¢ 
bet “  ..42 103¢) “ cotton— 10 
o % .@ Ws) “ Bei......8 8 
Highland......36 8 * cambric. 
SR deacnecas 86 7 |Whitinsville...36 7 
In hard * 0 cee 6% 
“« DW36 9 |Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 834 AlL36 93¢ 








increasingly operative this 
week, the movement in the retail trade to 


The dry atmo- 
sphere and bright sky being entirely favor- 
able, ‘‘ shopping” was indulged in to a con- 




















TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. * Methuen, AA.... — 
o * 4-4 \New England.. 6 
” Bocase 8 i tcarcess . 14 
os B..... 12 |Pearl River...... 15 
“ a 11 |Pemberton, AA.. — 
o | 10% - one = 
o | 10 be E.. — 
“6 | 94¢|Swift River..... 1% 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 |Thorndike, A.... 74 
“  ACE,..82 14 ” 1% 
“ ~=6No. 1..82 14 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 11 -- 
- - Yor 13 
Lewiston, A...86 144g) “ ....... 11 
CORSET JEANS, 
BEE cicicncs —@ 1 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 14 
And? oscogan |Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Cee —@ 8% Lawrence......—@— 
Pa River...—@ 6 (|Narr ansett . .—@ 6% 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 iNe ag sat..—@ 84 
{Indian Orchard, ~— a blea..—@ 834 
Imported....—@ 6}¢|Rockport... .. -@7 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@14 ‘Otis, CC....... —@I10 
Boston........ —@ _ ° —@il1 
Columbian, h’y |Pearl River... —@13}4 
RS aivcancos —@14 [York blue...... —@134 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. .—@12 
brown....... —@ll1 “  BB....—@I11 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 714\Plunkett....... —@ 73 
Se -—@ 734 |Renfrew ae -—@10% 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 734 wate -—@ 7% 
Lancaster......—@ 8 te M’ f'gCo., 
Manchester....-@ 7 | eo ena -—@ 8 














LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Broadway and 14th St. 


800 PIECES LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


3 cases 62 inch, all-wool Ladies’ Cloths, in all colors 


and black, at 
49c. Per Yard, 


6 cases 52-inch, all-wool Ladies’ Cloths, elegant new 
colorings, at 


59c. Per Yard. 


20 cases 52-inch, all-wool Ladies' Cloths, “our own" 
special brand, all colors and black, at 


75c. Per Yard. 


86-inch, all-woo] French Cashmeres, in new street 
shades, at 


29c. and 39c. Per Yard. 


GLOVES. 


1% dozen Ladies’ long Mousquetaire Kid G1 . 
broidered backs, all choice shades, at sites 


59c. Per Pair; worth 81.00. 


Persons wishing - ae of cloths should send two 
cent stamp for Dostay 








J AOTINCHLD 


New York, 56 and 58 West 14th St. 
Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton Street, 
Paris, Rue @’Enghien, 





OUR DISPLAY OF FINE MILLINERY, FOR THIS 
UGMENTED BY 

ANAS VED. 
‘TIES MAY BE SEEN 

M IN STYLISH, TASTY DRESS 


NI G BONN “ETS, A AND IN PARIS AND 
LONDON ROUND HAT! a 


UNTRIMMED FELT HATS, 


OF THE BEST QUALITY AND MOST prooMyn 





BONNETS TO SUIT ALL WE BESIDES 
THING IN TRIMMING MATERIALS DE- 


EMBROIDERED AND 


PLAID SILK SCARFS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
WE DIRECT SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


GREAT VARIETY 
IN 
FANCY FEATHERS, 


MISSES' AND CHILDREN’S 


MILLINERY, 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS, Etc. 
ALL AT THE LOWEST PORSIBLE PRICES. 


H. Cc. is 


KOGH & SON 


Fur Garments, 
Fur Muffs, 
Capes, Caps, ete. 
Fur Trimmings, 








in or 


sold with f full 


Orders by Mail Pr il Promptly Filled. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., 


NEW YORK, 


verything a Vourh\s deairable 


nel. 


i 
i" hele, gooda are 








Carpets 
ES Floor 


Coverings. 


Of the different kinds of 
Carpets we have a full assort- 
ment; we have chosen the 
most desirable of each manu- 
facturer, and offer them at 
very low prices. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up-TOWN STORE, 

Broadway and T-ventieth Street. 
DOWN-TOWN STORE, 

Grand and Chrystie Streets. 


RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts. N. Y. 
Call the Attention 


of both City Residents and Out-of-fown Dwellers to 
the following, which are but few of a multitude of 
similar cheap offerings to be found in their establish- 


™ FLANNELS. 


23 cases scarlet twilled medicated SHIRTING FLAN- 
NELS, all-wool, at 20c., 22c., 25c., 28., 3lc., and 88c, a 
yard, 

17 cases navy blue TWILLED FLANNELS, al!-wool, 
20c., 24c., 8ic., and 37c. a yard. 

9 cases éxtra heavy all-wool gray FLANNELS, 30c., 
88c., 87c. a yard. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


45-inch real CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, 78c.; cheap at 
$1.25. 

42-inch ENGLISH ARMURES, extra heavy, 87,c. 

86-inch Silk Warp HENRIETTAS, 75c. 

48-inch Corkscrew SUITINGS, 75c.; worth $1. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS, 


42-inch heavy ARMURES, 37}¢c. a yard. 

42-inch fine French VELOURS, pure woo), 68c. 

44-inch BISON CLOTH, 73c. a yard. 

44-inch French OTTOMANS, 75c. a yard. 

54-inch LADIES’ CLOTHS, 73c., 84c. and 9c., all the 
newest shades. 


DRESS SILKS. 


RICH SATIN FINISHED GROS GRAIN. 
28 inches wide at 87}¢c.; always been $1.13. 
Minches wide at $1.u5, $1.143g, 1.27, 1.4245. These 
prices are from 30c. to 6c, the yard less than regular 


rices. 

All Warranted Not to Crack. 
(RES. SILKS acetal worth and 69 
sola _s — at $1. Cc. 
Full lines of colors at Ke. Py al. = worth 1,25 
and 81 50 respectively, 

Black BROCADES in fully 40 different and latest 
designs, at 8c,; worth $1,256. 


VELV ETS 


19-inch my! spd Colored Brocade VELVETS, 
latest oh MOL 
21- a TEMire PLUSH, all colors and blacks, at 


An 18. is inch ‘MOLESKIN PLUSH in black and all 
colo 
22. ch ox au = quality SATINS, all colors and black, 


* CORSETS. 


mene, ir great BAMBOO CORSETS in) 
ite and drabs, in sizes 1% to 30; “| a 
overy where at one dollar the pair... wd 3G. 
SEND FOR OUR MAGAZINE, 
Contalning s full descriptive PRICE LIST of our 
— Published quarterly, at 50c. per a 
Specimen pages free by wail on ages free by tail on application, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


56 to 70 Allen St.; 59 to65 Orchard Street, 
New York. 


WAzee* FEATHERBONE 


Aning FY atte bone_in the world for rt 


Por Ee. lhe, per yard. 
ae BS, Non semis £ elke CO. Thier Cake, Mich 
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W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of choice 


ORIENTAL 


Carpets and Rugs, 


in a great variety of patterns and 
sizes, Which they offer at Retail 
at prices less than similar goods 
have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


J. JAGQUIN 
& CO., 


FORMERLY BOOTH'S THEATER. 
8 BIS RUE MARTEL, PARIS. 
ON MONDAY. OCTOBER 20th, 


WE WILL OPEN }2 CASES OF THE VERY LATEST 
PARIS SHAPES IN 


FRENCH FELT 


HATS AND BONNETS IN ALL COLORS TO BE 
SOLD AT $1.10, 81.48, $1.65 and $1.4. IN QUALITY 
AND FINISH THESE GOODS ARE SUPERIOR TO 
ANY SOLDIN THE CITY. 

ALSO 5CASES OF CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 


FANCY FEATHERS 


WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT VERY MODERATE 
PRICES. 








tw"Greatly improved, Price re- 
duced. Unegualed for health, comfort 


Pratt's Patent Brace. 


Sent by mail on receirt of $1, and 
measure around the chest, under the 


arms. 
Cleveland (0.) Shoulder Brace 
&®"For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 


l AD, uy i 








Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Patent BOSOM Diirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 
just received from Lon- 
don and Paris. 
A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 


8° Orders uiay be duplicated by mail at any time. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Rules for 
Self-measurement. 


Nos. 128 and 130 Fulton Street, 
and No, 87 Nasseu Street, ’ NEW YORK. 

Send two cent stamp for thirty-two page Illustrated 
Catalogue. “ 


RH, MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 














GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLES AND 
COLORS, 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER iy THAN HAVE RULED 


LANDS” MUSLIN. ADERWEA, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTALCARD FOR FALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT, 15th. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














Weekly Market Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, October 17th, 184.) 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 7 @13 
Santos, Choice to Best.............++- 10 @10% 
Ban cicoscnresepueseyn cnsesenneees 14 @22 
BS 60 6505945500000 bed enRee renee 18 @19 
Maracaibo... ....... Ccveccceccesoces 94,@12}¢ 
BRIE. «000000. cncseeen pansensetns 94@12 
TEA. 

Rn iincceeeseeemasndaieeeae bans 

Young Hyson 

is inddde usesndede a 

Gunpowder “ 
Piktcescteteressensesuanasouce 











A Powdered 
G TED 6% 
WauitE.—standard A 6K@ 

Extra C | 

MOIS, o cccevsiesssvesesacdiiasseve 4k @ 4% 
ni cacke cv kscdkeicscccnstcdiesdd 

** Refined 

** Grocery 
Tv occecctesdenccececéasens 28 @40 
New Orleans..........+ megnoecceresos 30 @55 
Geo Cod ( ee | $500 @ 

e's Cod (new), per qtl. . »>—-— 
Grand Bank Cod........ . anon 325 @ 3 50 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass......... - 20 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........+. 9 00 @ 10 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 350 @ 3 75 
ee rr —1l@ — 15 

ae eee 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 
Fuour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .82 00 @4 00 
sesceee 225 @ 2 60 
OE naeaneee 245 @ 2 65 
Super- 
pana enon ™ @ 2 80 
puwesees 29 @ 3 30 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 2 90 @ 3 10 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 875 @ 4 25 
eas Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 6 00 
ood to Choice Spring 

Whea' BS <cpcaeswen @ 3 25 
Ex. Am Ind., Ohio, and 

OS eer er @ 3 35 
O. Round Hoop Ex, (ship'g). 295 @ 3 25 
White Wheat Ex. (0, & Ind.) 3 20 @ 3 45 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 370 @ 3 90 
Bt. Louis, Double, “ .... 400 @ 4 40 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 20 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘Patente”. 425 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 35 @ 4 25 

SouTHERN ILOUR : 

BUPRe co ccccccccccsccsceecce 425 @4170 
Bio 006000606 veeestese 425 @ 4 85 
DOME ov cccces.c0ee.cecesces 325 @ 5 50 

Ryr Fiour 
i o00bebcesecesessces 260 @ 280 
Supertine........ cccc ccc SM OSS 
Conn MEAL: 
, reer ee 320 @ 8 40 
BeARGY WING... 2 cccccccccee 850 @— — 
Pp be sacexnesceoees 825 @ 8 30 
GRAIN, 
Wa 
White, Mok... ccccccccec’s 8 8% @— 87 

Senn sasheadehe Nominal 

ee  cesckccanssenis @— 85 





ELECTRO SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Owing to there being so many inferior SPOONS, FORKS, ETC. in the market, we consider it our duty 
to enlighten the public concerning the different grades of plating 
The best quality is stamped on back of handle ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros. Ar,”’ and for sectional plating, or plating the heav- 
iest on parts most exposed to wear, ‘1847 Rogers Bros. XII."’-——— * 












Tipped Pattern. 


Plated on Finest Nickel Silver. 





The price of Tea Spoons in Extra Plate is $4.25 per dozen, and they are sold by first-class dealers, at from 10 to 25 
per cent. discount from this price, according to the quantity purchased. 


_ 







No. 2. 


Light Plate on Cheap Metal. 





Cut No. 2 shows an article having the same appearance when plated (excepting trade mark) as the 1847 Rogers Goods, 
and can be sold at 50 per cent. discount, or 50 & 50 per cent. discount, and as low as 50-50 & 50 per cent discount 


(Or 53 cents per dozen net), 


The quality of the goods can not be detected until they have been used. 


Every letter, syllable, and device of our trade mark has been appropriated, and is being imitated by unprincipled 
parties to take advantage of our reputation. Customers are sending us these goods, supposing them to be our make, and 
we find that they are inferior blanks, poorly plated, stamped in such a way as to mislead the unsuspecting public. Our 
standard plate is 20 per cent. heavier than we represent it to be, and the unequaled reputation the 1847 Rogers Bros. 


goods have enjoyed for over a quarter of a century, 


best in the world. 


with constantly increasing sales, shows conclusively that they are the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN 


Manufacturers of all Goods bearing the Trade Mark 


“1847 ROGERS:‘BROS. Al.” 


[over] 
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Corx 
Mined, Mos @. <. wcccee.cved — 62 @— 64 
Won 0s 6epacisasvann cnt _ 
‘ White, No2............ ----— 60 @— 61 
A 
White, No. 1......... eseecdd — 3%K@— 
WR occtee pens catess -— 3% @— 37 
Btate Mixed........secseees —% @ — 
Rye: 
State........ otesennnensens —- = — 
Western... ....+6 see — —@-—61 
BEANS: 
Mediums.........sssese0 ~ 18 @a—— 
Marrows,.....cccccscccccece 220 @--— 
ee reer 18 @--— 
Green, prime, # bush.......— — @ 1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... eoees 1700 @ 17 £0 
ew Megs. ccccccccccces 17 00 @ 17 25 
Family Mess, City....... 1900 @ — — 
Prime Mess, Western.... 17 00 @ 17 50 
Bacon : 
D. 8., Long Clears..... ansevaee 9% @10 
D. 8., Short Clears...........++: 10 @1l0k 
D, ©, ROGUE ocevencerceseces — @ i 
Cur Mzats: 
Smoked Hams......... . —14 @ — 16 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 8@— 8% 
ILL FEED 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Duan, C0IRS.... .cccccccers ? 70 @% 724¢ 
SN GP Pi ao ccccccses 4@ 15 
Middling, 90 to 100 Ibs.... 8 @ 105 
pEROrcdrecerveccceee 10 OO 1B 
Rye Feed .........++. eaeee 9 @ — % 
Screenings..........see00. 50 @ 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 88 00 @ 383 50 
Cotton Meal, per ton.. 2500 @ -- — 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $@ —90 @@— 95 
Hay, No, 2, good, *“ 6 ee oe ~@ — 85 
Hay, No.3,medium“ o-—— @— 
Hay, coe mixed . " ener 2 @— = 
a opine,  § ©  cccre - @ — 
ceGee (8 lw OI Bae 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘“ 6 eee 10 @— 1% 
Straw, No. 2ttye ‘ ee 5 @ — 
Straw, Oat " «eee —W @ — 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancy........++++.+ 29@31 
sae ordinary to prime........++..+ 19@27 
Half-firkin tubs........ sae eceneeonesenchn 15@27 
WOM CHEB. ccccccccnccoceses ecccccccoes 
estern imitation Oreamery............+ 14@22 
LARD. 
Steam rendered, per tierce....87 50 @ 17 75 
SIO ow viheetcnnsenseseve 820 @ 8 25 
South American...........+++ 875 @ 8 80 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...........+. eooee 12 @IWE 
Good to prime........ Socccccccccce os 8%@ 9 
arr ar 6 @ 8% 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . s+. 10 @10% 
Flat, good to prime............+ ooeeve 6 @ 9% 
___ ER reas RRR HE S Rpe 1 @8 
EGGS. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — @— 
State and Penn., fresh laid... 2444@ 25 
Western, fresh-laid....... ot0es sone 244,@ — 
Ns 6.6 00. 00000806 sancetsereee 234¢@ 24 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to good -..-12 @— 17 


Chickens, State and W'st'rn,choice— 15 @— 16 


Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—18 @— 20 
Nan. 060000000009:665600000 6008 -10 @— 17 
es OE Pi wicnsdeadindesansee —13 @— Ww 
VEGETABLES, 
Cabbage, per 100....... » oeneevee 2 50 @ 8 50 
Potatoes, New... .ccccccocccceces 1 00 @ 1 60 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 1 50 @ 2 50 
Tomatoes, per box..... ecereccce 25 @ 35 
Turnips, ail GRR 2 15 @ 1 25 
Onions, per bbl..........-ee008 16 @ 1 50 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 1 26 @ 1 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Kin 2 errerr 200 @212 
ee Baldwins, 185 @ 15 
‘© Greenings, “ “ ..100 @1 26 

‘6 Mixed, o «,, 6 O14 
Pears, Seckel, “ 6 ., 250 @ 6 50 
‘  Buerre Bosc, “ “ .. 450 @7 00 
‘** Duchess, “« « .. 850 @ 4 50 
Quinces, per bbl.........+.-+-- 800 @ 6 00 
Grapes, Concord, per }b.,...... 4@ 65 
© Delaware, * % seve 10 @ 18 

“ §€Catawhba, © © ...00- 56 @ 5% 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 2 25 @ 4 00 
« Jersey, per crate.. 216 @ 38 60 


Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 


new, per Ib. ... 22.0000 cece 6%@ vb 
Pecans, per Ib...........+000% a oe 
Chestnuts, per bush,......... - 800 @6 60 
Hickory nuts, per bush,....... 225 @ 2 50 
















pn RR EN SOC K@— 814 
Pesones, Besled...........c.ccoo — @540~-M 
Peaches, Unpeeled..... .» —-5 @ 
Blackberries........ .. .. — 84 @— 84 
Cherries....... —1l0 @—14 
Huckleberries. —12 @—13 
Raspberries..... —23 @-2U 
WOOL MARKET. 

Indiana Medi unwashed.......... 

“ — Per 

we Coarse and 


N. Y., Mich., and In 


N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No, 1. 
“ “ “ No. 3. 


i “ “ common...._ 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX... 
“ “ ae SPR 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Tr, Bas, anne 
AND 





Vv 
vite Wulton and 16 and 18 




















- 
he 
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Iusurauce, 
CREDULITY. 


PossisLy some INDEPENDENT reader may 
remember the exploits of a fellow bearing 
the name of Unverzagt, in Maryland, in 
the co-operative insurance line. He was 
operating the Great Eastern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company when, about a year 
ago, he was interrupted by a peremptory 
request to go to jail for violating the stat- 
ute prohibiting the use of the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. His name literally 
signifies ‘‘undismayed,” or “ undiscour- 
aged,” or “unabashed,” and it signifies 
very significantly in his case; for his pos- 
session of the quality called ‘‘ cheek” is cer- 
tainly a liberal endowment. His interrup- 
tion was only temporary, and no sooner 
was he out of doors again than he recom- 
menced the Great Eastern. Age has 
charms for him; and he calls especial atten- 
tion to the ‘old age department of the 
Great Eastern.” On persons 88 years old 
he will issue policies for $10 per $1,000; 
and he recommends this plan warmly. 
That it is cheap is most evident; and, us 
payment of the $10 could not possibly be 
called for more than five or ten times, we 
do not know where to look for an invest- 
ment more promising on its face than this. 
There seems to be a little reservation about 
the matter, however; for Unverzagt frankly 
hints the possibility of disappointment by 
pledging the Great Eastern “to do her best 
for each beneticiary with an honest claim, 
be it much or be it little.” He also gives a 
little dissertation on endowment insurance, 
thus: 

“The question may arise: What is endowment 
insurance? And we would answer by saying, it is 
in effect the same as ordinary life insurance, 
but that, if the applicant be living after a certain 
time, the benefit is paid him or her as if death 
had occurred prior to this expired time. This 
idea is fast popularizing insurance. It resolves 
itself into the fact that I can secure my family 
in case I die, and at the same time, if I live, 
handsomely benefit myself. This mnst become 
the great popular idea, as it destroys all that is 
repulsive in the old plan, where the only alterna- 
tive presented is grim, horrible death.” 

There can be no room for hesitation 
about this; for Unverzagt again comes up to 
the inspiration in his name by putting in 
an astrological and seventh-son-of-seventh- 
son flavor, thus: 


“There is no use to mass an array of figures 
to prove results. They are already too well- 
known. Certain results are as inevitable in in- 
surance business as the revolution of the plan- 
ets; and these very results are the foundation 
of a profitable endowment policy to its lucky 
holder.” 


The delicate subject of operating ex- 
penses is touched gently, and in a most de- 
lightfully fresh way, thus: 


“It may seem to the patrons of the company 
that it receives quite a large sum on account of 
expenses. It does, in the aggregate, which, 
however, each member, paying a nominal 
amount, none feels, The disbursements neces- 
sary, however, on account of expenses, are very 
heavy. Good office accommodations, clerica, 
hire, and supplies of a hundred kinds necessi- 
tate a large ontlay. Besides these regular and 
unfailing expenses, there are numbers more, 
such as state license, advertising, travel, and 
dozens of things now unthought of.” 


This fellow brings out of jail more im- 


pudence than he took in, if possible; for he 
proceeds : 


‘*As mapy of our readers know, we were orig- 
inally incorporated in 1881, at Harmony, Md. ; 
but moved to the present location September, 
1882. The success of the company attained in 
the past was due to presenting a popular plan; 
and, secondly, carrying it out to suit the people’s 
wishes. On no occasion has this company been 
bolstered into credit by the favorable represen- 
tations of any one ; she has relied on her own in- 
trinsic merits, and only looked up traducers 
who would wantonly and ignorantly injure her 
credit. She is ‘going it on her own hook,’ and 
is swimming as buoyantlv as we could desire.” 


An old ‘temperance tale” recurs to us, 
of a man who, waiting for his turn at the 
bar, overheard a male friend ask the woman 
in attendance (it was a woman, and a Lon- 
don gin-shop) how she managed to dress so 
gayly and thrive so well. The sot glanced 
through the half-opened door into the “ liv- 
ing rooms,” where he saw the daughter of 
the gin-shop just sitting down to practice 
her piano lesson, then back to the expensive 
fittings and the smart dress of the woman 





herself, just as he heard her reply to the 
question, with a knowing smile, ‘‘ét’s the 
Fools’ Pence that does it.” The sot thought 
of the destitute condition he left, and fiad 
wrought, in his own family, quickly marked 
the contrast and took home the lesson, and, 
when asked what he ‘‘ would have,” re- 
plied, ‘a glass of gin is what I was wait- 
ing for; but you have had the last fool’s 
pence you will get from me.” 

The story is one whose telling can do no 
harm, and the application is that the small 
contributions of foolish people furnish the 
fat for all illegitimate industries. It would 
seem that only an absolute and irredeem- 
able fool could fail to see that nobody can 
pay a thousand dollars in return for ten 
dollars repeated as many times as are the 
years a man aged eighty-eight will live. This 
cannot be paid out of the ten dollars, and 
payment out of any other fund is equally 
impossible. Yet there are thousands not 
cared for in public institutions who will 
and do swallow such stuff as this, or prom- 
ises only a few degrees less preposterous. 
The fulfillment of such promises is mani- 
festly impossible—just as impossible as a 
promise to fly through the air by merely 
flapping the hands; but there is no difficul- 
ty in making the promise, and in taking as 
many ten dollars us can be coaxed in. 
Here comes a characterless adventurer, 
bare of everything except the absence 
of all conscience and the possession 
of a glib tongue, just out of a jail 
which should have kept him, and he 
calls himself a ‘‘ company”—a Mutual com- 
pany, always—and dupes are ready to his 
hand. He is the type of many. The “ old- 
line” companies are so hard; 49 pitiless in 
their requirement of punctuality; so strict 
in their medical examinations; so particu- 
lar not to pay until satisfied the man is 
dead; so high-priced; so extravagant; #0 
particular (like the hateful banks) to let us 
have our own money and debar us from 
other people’s; so elegantly housed, and, 
withal, so ‘‘rich” that they might just as 
well be less hard with the poor, etc. 
Therefore, we will turn a credulous ear to 
the first knave who will not despise our 
sixpences and will give us, out of the 
boundlessness of his resources in that line, 
a pleasant promise; or, if we don’t go quite 
80 far as this, we will join some associa- 
tion which promises cheapness, refusing to 
put the gratifying cheapness to the test of 
plain arithmetic; we will believe as we 
want to believe, and will not investigate, 
lest we find ourselves deceived. 


iin 


TESTIMONY AS TO INSANITY. 


Every person of common sense is capable 
of observing correctly and explicitly stating 
the facts of his observation. For this 
reason, the position that witnesses who are 
not experts in medical science may not, 
under any circumstances, express their 
judgment as to the sane or insane state of 
a person’s mind is rather an extreme one. 
In the opinion by Judge Harlan in the case 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company v. Lathrop, administrator, this 
question of the value of non-professional 
testimony as to insanity is very ably and ex- 
haustively discussed. We quote as follows: 

‘*Whether an individual is insane is not 
always best solved by abstruse metaphysical 
speculations expressed in the technical lan- 
guage of medical science. The common 
sense, and, we may add, the natural instincts 
of mankind, reject the supposition that only 
experts can approximate certainty upon 
such a subject. There are matters of 
which all men have more or less knowl- 
edge, according to their meatal capacity 
and habits of observation; matters about 
which they may and do form opinions 
sufficiently satisfactory to constitute the 
basis of action. While the mere opinion of 
a non-professional witness, predicated upon 
facts detailed by others, is incompetent as 
evidence upon an issue of insanity, his 
judgment, based upon personal knowledge 
of the circumstances involved in such an 
inquiry, certainly is of value, because the 
natural and ordinary operations of the 
human intellect and the appearance and 
conduct of insane persons, as contrasted 
with the appearance and conduct of persons 
of sound mind, are more or less understood 
and recognized by every one of ordinary 
intelligence who comes in contact with his 
species. The extent to whieh such opinions 








should influence or control the judgment of 
the court or jury must depend upon the 
intelligence of the witness as manitested by 
his examination, and upon his opportunities 
to ascertain all the circumstances that 
should properly affect any conclusion 
reached. It will also depend in part upon 
the degree of the mental unsoundness of 
the person whose condition is the subject 
of inquiry; for his derangement may be so 
total and palpable that but slight obser- 
vation is necessary to enable persons of 
ordinary understanding to form a reason- 
ably accurate judgment as to his sanity or 
insanity; in other cases, the symptoms may 
be of such an occult character as to require 
the closest scrutiny and the highest skill to 
detect the existence of insanity. 

“The truth is, the statement of a non- 
professional witness as to the sanity or 
insanity at a particular time of an individual 
whose appeafance, manner, habits and 
conduct come under his personal obser- 
vation is not tLe expression of mere opinion. 
In form it is opinion, because it expresses 
an inference or conclusion based upon 
observation of the appearance, manner and 
motions of another person, of which a 
correct idea cannot well be communicated 
in words to others without embodying, 
more or less, the impressions or judgment 
of the witness. But, in a substantial sense, 
and for every purpose essential to a safe 
conclusion, the mental condition of an in- 
dividual, as sane or insane, is a fact, and 
the expressed opinion of one who has had 
adequate opportunities to observe his con- 
duct and appearance is but the statement 
of a fact; not, indeed, a fact established by 
direct and positive proof, because in most, 
if not all cases, itis impossible to determine 
with absolute certainty the precise mental 
condition of another; yet, being founded 
on actual observation, and being consistent 
with common experience and the ordinary 
manifestations of the condition of the mind, 
it is knowledge, so far as the human 
intellect can acquire knowledge upon such 
subjects. Insanity ‘is a disease of the 
mind, which assumes as many and various 
forms as there are shades of difference in 
the human character.’ It is, as has been 
well said, ‘a condition which impresses 
itself as an aggregate on the observer’; and 
the opinion of one personally cognizant of 
the minute circumstances making up that 
aggregate, and which are detailed in con- 
nection with such opinion, is in its essence 
only fact ‘at short hand.’ This species of 
evidence should be admitted, not only 
because of its intrinsic value, when the 
result of observation by persons of intel- 
ligence, but from necessity. We say from 
necessity, because a jury or court, having 
had no opportunity for personal observation, 
would otherwise be deprived of the knowl- 
edge which others possegs ; but also because, 
if the witness may be permitted to state— 
as undoubtedly, he would be, where his 
opportunities of observation have been 
adequate—that he has known the individ- 
ual for many years, has repeatedly conversed 
with him and heard others converse 
with him; that the witness had noticed that 
in these conversations he was incoherent 
and silly; thatin his habits he was occasion- 
ally highly pleased and greatly vexed with- 
out a cause; and that in his conduct he was 
wild, irrational, extravagant and crazy— 
what woule this be but to declare the judg 
ment or opinion of the witness of what is 
incoherent or foolish in conversation, what 
reasonable cause of pleasure or resentment, 
and what the indicia of sound or disordered 
intellect? If he may not so testify, but 
must give the supposed silly and incoherent 
language, state the degrees and all the 
accompanying circumstances of highly 
excited emotion, and specifically set forth 
the freaks or acts regarded as irrational, 
and this without the least intimation of 
any opinion which he has formed of their 
character, where are such witnesses to be 
found? Can it be supposed that those, not 
having a special interest in the subject, shall 
have so charged their memories with these 
matters, as distinct independent facts, as 
to be able to present them in their entirety 
and simplicity to the jury? Or, if such a 
witness be found, can he conceal from the 
jury the impression which has been made 
upon his mind? And,when this is collected, 
can it be doubted but that his judgment 
has been influenced by many, very many 
circumstances which he has not commu- 
nicated, which he cannot communicate, and 
of which he himself is not aware?’ The 
jury, being informed as to the witness’s 








opportunities to know all the circumstan- 
ces, and of the reasons upon which he rests 
his statement as to the ultimate general 
fact of sanity or insanity, are able to test 
the accuracy or soundness of the opinion 
expressed, and thus, by using the ordinary 
means for the ascertainment of truth, reach 
the ends of substantial justice.” 
pice eee 


FAMILY RECORD IN LIFE INSU- 
RANCE, 


Tne Weekly Item discusses this subject 
in connection with the ‘‘ Negro bill” passed 
by the Massachusetts legislature, and says: 
‘* A leading agent, who manages the metro- 
politan business of the largest mutual com- 
pany in this country, said to us: ‘No one 
knows how important is a correct record of 
the progenitors of a family, be it white or 
black, in the promulgation of policies, until 
one has carefully studied the results 
thereof.’ We were struck with the remark 
and felt for a moment that the same ‘stul- 
tification that must have struck the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, when they passed 
the law referred to, might have, in this 
instance, had to some extent an_ influence 
on us in omitting this point. We find on 
examination that this point is a vital one in 
insuring of the Negro—that is, the correctly 
knowing: who, when and where were his 
ancestors. With the white man, the 
question, nine times out of ten, as to the 
passing away of, or the present age of, 
‘his sisters, his cousins or his aunts,’ or, 
to go further, the past or present ages of 
his grandparents or his great-graudparents, 
are matters of record and pride with him. 
Not so with the black men, many of whom, 
particularly now, who are circulating 
through the North, and in a number of 
instances well to do, cannot go_ back 
‘befoh de wah’ for their ancestry. If they 
could, they don’t want to. 

“There is a question, though, that the ex- 
amining physician of every company should 
consider with great care, as to how far in 
the lineage of a race or family the seeds of 
disease really exists. We know of circum- 
stauces where, in, say a family of five, two 
died of the ordinary illnesses to which 
children are heir, and the other three in 
perfect health and strength now are rejected 
as subjects of life insurance eo | because 
the mother was consumptive and died at 
the age of thirty-five.” 


——— 





‘CORNELIUS WALFORD ON ASSEs8- 


MENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPA- 


NIES. 

IN reply to the question, ‘‘Do you think 
it an impossibility for any assessment soci- 
ety to succeed?” Mr. Walford said: 

‘““No; I certainly do not, provided the 
fundamental principles governing the busi- 
ness be fully and properly recognized; but 
these very important principles seem to be 
entirely disregarded by the assessment so- 
cieties working on this continent, and to 
which my attention has been especially 
called.” 

““Then do you mean to say that the co- 
operative system does not present perma- 
nent security to its policyholders, as is done 
by the regular incorporated companies?” 

“Most certainly I do; and hence it sur- 
prises me very much that, on this conti- 
nent, with its intelligent populations who 
claim to be well-informed on most of these 
matters, the co-operative system, so long 
exploded in England, should attain to the 
least degree of favor in this country.” 

“Ami to understand that there are no 
co-operative societies working in England 
at the present time?” ; : 

‘There are very many societics working 
somewhat on that principle, but not as life 
insurance societies. There are what we 
term friendly societies; but I am obliged 
to add that a very large-proportion of these 
societies is regarded as entirely unsound.” 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. w. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


. Vv. B. Y, 2d Vice-President and 
ho we ‘Agencies. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 
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the reserve on quistinn posites, etc., there pes ae a 
surplus of pearly two and a quarter Bice. The 
nerease in its net assets over last year is $250,000. 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 








The safest, most equitable, and least expen- 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
hand, and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
t?"SEND FoR CIRCULAR, OR COME IN PERSON. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 





CORTE CAPT Abi. ccccscctececcrccses $400,000 00 


Pl SE cvnciicsainocentsnascetenns 616,893 23 
Unearned Premiums and other 


Liabilities 147,550 47 


$1,164,443 70 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


enna ee ee eeeeeseeseeesteee 








Pn Re ee eee ee 816,901,943 27 
ssid cscsicetcccecs 14,327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
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Life Insurance Company, 
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a President. 
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Vice-president. 
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Secretary 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JanvaRy HTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1888. 
Premiums on Plosine Risks from Ist Jan- 
8ist December, 18838. 





uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1883...... 84,168,953 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PR Cb es cccccscecescccscsceeccece 1,539,232 58 
Total Marine Premiums. $5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1883, to Sist December, 1883............ 84,260,428 93 
Losses , 


a during the same 
od : 81,901,042 38 


haw 

. 850,080 76 
The Dompeny has the following Assets, 
United Ptatee gn State of New York 


t= and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
Petonks and otherwise.. — 1,956,500 00 

Kosi I Eatate and ea, claims due the Company, paaee 
Fromtuns Notes and Bills ’ eames Recei val bie... onceae 1,588,806 79 
Cash in - __ 885,710 co) 
AMOUDE, .......cccccceccceccctrescees ~ 913,972,812 “7 

Six per cent. i t on the outstand certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
4lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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JOHN D. HEWLET T, N. DENTON SMITH, 
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CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, and Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, rd Vice.Pres't, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


0 Ouysa me \{ Brook Zoek, 10 100 proshwa yi Mon Ste. 
lontinen roo tague 
Buildings and No. 108 My at, 





Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus.............ccceseeeseees 1,661,797 28 


Total pai Jan. Ist, 1884..$4,867,942 O1 


This pany, qndyees, ie business under the 
a My of the New York Safety Ay yt Law. ape 
two Salety Funds together equal $1, 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. OC. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
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: STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 








LEDGER ASSETS, January 18t, 1883........ccccceerreerseeeeeeeeseesees sentient . $45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
Premiums........ gessontindéhehenbincesiderssehenente bicéaesenseeneedetite $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate....... siiiielesiens iuapenaivoits 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............scccseceeseeseeserreeeseeees $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities........ccccccceccersereeeeereeees we 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments.........ssscsccssscssserssrecseeseees sssbweaiieaesiuade wie 148,455 75 
TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS.........sssecesseesereesensneeseres jteieceneisabbenadied $6,461,070 66 
Divider om Cael cie .ccssessscessssscccvssssescoscoccescocnccnsiscesonsnsensebebbadaots . 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange........... Fee niaiaciaimeadilin 1,019,156 66 
Glomeral TExpenses..cccccoccsesccccrccssoececesesovensescccsccccssoosscccsessosocscete jeeeaneses 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes......crecseccsreeeerseeeeeeeeseees evccacovenseeseseeneses 107,060 11 
Tortas DisBURSEMENTS....... cnet ee ee aT ee sonal Suebdtcees $8,567,908 49 
Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1888....... ssssssecsscesccescssecessssseneseressees 850,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages..ccccrcccccccsccssscccgcoococceveccccsceecosccese enevescces covesseeee. $18,072,041 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

wieder GempOhANO eis cecccssisieccectiesissdscrsesess isadeaetinns suenteetdoe apiasVevisoves 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New York....... saneteddaneceeendeipenniaiaoatens 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities...........0.sceseeeeeeee ° 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*...........0.cccesssriserseeeees 8,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit ; 
and has been since invested. ) 

Commuted Commissions.......... deci sindaanansbabindasistubeaimneniaiabie oneness asenie 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of Premiuma............:sccccreesersseeveres dosceee 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over COSt.......sscssssssesseseeesreesesenersees 765,658 58 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..........+++. sinncevevisevnecnananepenias obits 451,850 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less poentents paid in ad- 

Vance, $25,349 00)... soueseonts bibeuencbberstonceedace Jaieaa PAAR Se 446,125 00 
Deferred Promiumeesecrccsccccccsccccccosccccsccsccscoccccccoceees poueantevedineaas ecceossents 985,208 00 
Torat Assets, December 81st, 1883...... hinted sddivhotwbiabbeadeischioscanaal tous $58,080,581 70 
Toray LiaBi1iT188, including valuation at Four per Cent..........0.+00+ soooese 48,014,612 44 
ToTAL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS .....+s.0s0eceeeee dabdbbodeccsscensees isnepineeuaiae sessssesseee 89,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,233 00. 
New ASSURANCE IN 1888... ....cccceeseeeeeees eritbviiace anenesines ssevvceccogesoeonagpecoese 
TOTAL ASSURANOE,. ...cccceeceeseees déteesenenn pesgoentebnaaee eovceseeces 


$81,129,756 
275,160,588 


PIT) 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) 
J.G. VAN CISE, ) 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old and Young. | 


TAHAWUS. 


BY KATE HILLARD. 








We wound along the narrow mountain road ; 
Beside our path the tireless river flowed, 
And all the woods in Autumn beauty glowed. 


Scarlet and gold and crimson clad the trees ; 
Their royal raiment fluttered in the breeze. 
Was ever monarch’s glory like to these? 

Their splendors lit the ragged mountain tops ; 
A crimson blaze they gleamed above the copse ; 
And every leaf a flake of fire drops. 


The river ran a stream of ruby red, 
Bright with the radiant reflection shed 
From all that rustling glory overhead. 


Then, turning suddenly, there met our sight 
Tahawus, set against the morning light, 
A dazzling miracle of purest white. 


Above the glowing gold and crimson rare, 
That silent whiteness rose into the air, 
And made a mock of all the forests fair. 


So in my heart, Love, thoughts of thee arise 
Against the beauty of the Autumn skies, 
And the bright world fades out before mine 
eyes. 
BRooxiyn, N. Y. 
Omer al 


CLARA MILITCH.* 


A TALE, 





BY IVAN TOURGENEFF. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE RvussIaAN BY AUGUSTUS M. 
ANTHONY AND WALTER WHIPPLE SPOONER. 


XII. 

In the evening Aratoff came as she had 
requested, and for a space of three hours 
conversed with Anna Semenovna. Her 
mother, who had the habit of going to bed 
after dinner (two o’clock) and “ resting” 
until tea (seven) did not appear. 

Anna, who bore the brunt of the talk, 
was at first constrained, and even con- 
fused; but soon she spoke more rapidly, 
and became animated. It was evident that 
she loved her sister dead, as she had loved 
her living, passionately. Her confidence 
in Aratoff seemed implicit. She spoke at 
last, without a trace of embarrassment, 
and two or three times during the recital 
wept unreservedly. He appeared to her to 
be of a worthy and sympathetic character ; 
and it was an event in her dull life to come 
in contact with such a man. 

As for Aratoff, he fairly drank in every 
word that she uttered. 

This is the story that he heard. Much of 
it, it is true, was told in a disconnected 
manner, and much more he had to divine. 

In her childhood, Clara assuredly was 
of an uncontrollable disposition, and she 
became but little softened with increasing 
years. Self-willed, dogmatic, and ambi- 
tious, she was at incessant war with her 
father, whom she almost hated for his 
drunken and idle habits. He keenly felt 
her intolerance, and never forgave her. 
Her musical talent showed itself early; but 
her father did not seem anxious that she 
should cultivate it, regarding his own art 
as the only one deserving of attention, 
although he made but a bare living at it, 
and certainly was not a great proficient. 
She loved her mother, though carelessly— 
more as a nurse than as a mother. But 
between the sisters (though they often 
quarreled) there was mutual love arid re- 
spect. Clara’s disposition was all fire, all 
passion. It was amass of contradictions. 
She was revengeful and kind, high.minded 
and unforgiving; she believed in destiny, 
and not in God (Anna said this with a 
whisper of awe); she loved everything 
beautiful, but paid no heed to her personal 
appearance; she repelled lovers, but in 
books read only those pages which speak 
of love; she never cared to please, and 
never seemed to value kindness, but kind- 
ness she never forgot, and unkindness or 
insult she never forgave; she was afraid of 
death, but killed herself! She often said: 
Such as can please me, I have met; and 
for others, I do not care! But if an accep- 
table lover should offer himself? Then I 
would take him! If, however, there 
should be an obstacle? Then I would put 
an end to my life! 

Clara’s father, in his drunken spells, 
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would often say to his wife: ‘* Where did 
you get this wild child? Surely not from 
me!” At last, wishing her off his hands, 
he engaged her to a brainless young mer- 
chant, a so-called man of fashion. But two 
weeks before the marriage-day (she was 
only sixteen) it happened that, as he sat 
drumming the sofa with his fingers, she 
came suddenly up behind him, and, with- 
out a word of warning, administered to 
him a stinging blow upon the cheek. Pale 
and affrighted, with open mouth and star- 
ing eyes—it must be admitted he was very 
much in love with her—he sprang to his 
feet, and, when he could command his 
voice, asked her what she meant by such 
conduct. She laughed aloud and tripped 
out of the room. ‘I was present,” said 
Apna, ‘‘and witnessed the disagreeable 
affair. ‘Kate,’ said I to her afterward, 
‘why, in Heaven’s name, did you do that?’ 
‘If he had been a man,’ she replied, ‘he 
would have whipped me. As it is, he is 
only a wet hen.’ So she never married 
him.” 

**Soon after this occurrence,”’ Anna con- 
tinued, ‘‘ she became acquainted with that 
actress and left home. Mother wept, but 
father only said he was glad. It was a 
good riddance; for he never could under- 
stand her. Before leaving, she embraced 
me lovingly, and, weeping on my shoulder, 
said: ‘1 can’t help it. It must be so. Oh, 
Anna! my heart is breaking; but I can’t 
help it. My surroundings here are too 
narrow. And then—I can’t avoid my des- 
tiny.’ After her departure we saw one 
another very little. When father died she 
came and stayed with us two days, then 
went away again. Two months later she 
came to Kasan and went on the stage.” 

‘“‘Anna Semenovna!” interrupted Ara- 
toff, no longer able to restrain himself, 
“why did she—tell me—why did she com- 
mit so horrible a deed?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered she, slowly. 
‘* Indeed, I cannot think,” more positively, 
observing Aratoff’s incredulity. ‘‘ Ever 
since her return she seemed very sorrowful 
and dejected. Surely something must have 
happened to her while she was in Moscow; 
but what it was I have never so much as 
guessed. Singular! On the day of her 
death she was more cheerful and tranquil 
than I had known her for a long time. 

‘** You see,” Anna went on, * Kate fully 
believed that her life was to be an unhap- 
py one. She was fully persuaded that it 
would be. She often said to me, during 
those last few wecks in Kasan: ‘I shall not 
live long. Ican discern the future. Life, 
we are told, is in our own hands.’ Alas! 
how true her words came!” 

Anna covered her face. There was a 
period of silence. 

‘*Anna Semenovna!” Aratoff ventured at 
last, and his heart throbbed strangely, 
‘‘you perhaps are aware that the news- 
papers advanced a theory "— 

**The theory of unhappy love?” inter- 
rupted Anna, unveiling her face, which 
now flashed with indignation. ‘It is a 
calumny, a base calumny, a fabric of the 
imagination! My innocent, reserved, un- 
approachable Kate! Kate the victim of 
unrequited love! Shouldnot I have known 
it, had it been so? It is true she was 
adoringly loved by many men; but she, 
whom could she love? Whom could she 
find worthy of her love? Whom could she 
find at all suited to her? She, who de- 
manded the perfection of honesty, consci- 
entiousness, purity? Yes, above all, 
purity. She, to be refused! She/”— 

Anna’s voice was exhausted by her vehe- 
mence. Her fingers trembled. She col- 
ored from indignation. For a moment, 
though but for a moment, she strikingly 
resembled the lost Clara. 

Aratoff begged pardon. 

‘*Listen to me,” Anna resumed. ‘I de- 
sire—I pray you, that you give no credit to 
this outrageous calumny. And I beseech 
you to help contradict it. You are about 
to write Clara’s memoir. How easy for you 
to justify her memory before the world! 
I speak freely with you because I desire to 
convince you, and, and, through you, the 
public. Yes; Kate left a diary.” 

Aratoff felt u shock. 

* A diary!” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“Yes; a diary. That is,a few memo- 
randa, She disliked writing. Even her 








letters were short. And this diary has 


breaks of whole months. But she was ever 
truthful. She never frameda lie. With her 
intense egoism, how could she? I—will 
show you this diary, so that you may judge 
for yourself whether she had any unhappy 
love affairs.” 

Anna hurriedly took a small book from 
her writing desk, and handed it to Aratoff. 
He seized it with greedy impatience, opened 
it at random, recognized the unsteady 
characters of the anonymous letter, and 
read the following: 

** Moscow, Tuesday, June —.—Sang and recited 
ata matinee. To-day is an eventful one with 
me. He must decide my fate. [These words 
were underscored twice. } 

“T have seen him again. [Here followed sev- 
eral scratched-out lines.}] No! no! no! ’Twill 
be again as before ; if only”— 

The hand which held the diary trembled 
and dropped by his side. His head sank 
upon his breast. 

‘*Read!” cried Anna. ‘*Why don’t you 
read? Read from the beginning. The whole 
of it will occupy you but about five min- 
utes, though it represents a two years’ ex- 
perience. In Kasan she hever wrote a line.” 

Aratoff rose from his seat, though very 
slowly, and then dropped on his knees 
before Anna. 

She was frightened beyond measure. 

‘Give me, give me this diary!” said 
he. His husky voice was well nigh inau- 
dible. He extended both arms imploringly 
as he spoke. ‘‘Give it me. And, I pray 
you, give me her photograph. You 
surely have one to spare. I will return the 
diary; but give me it. I need it! I need 
it!” 

His request, and his distorted features, 
were indicative of something so desperate 
that any listener would have pronounced 
him to be a prey to the keenest suffering. 
And he did suffer. He seemed to have 
realized at once the full terror of an ap- 
palling situation; to have become a help- 
less beggar, a miserable dependent upon 
the mercy and the assistance of more pow- 
erful persons. 

‘Give me it!” he entreated. 

‘*And you? You were in love with my 
sister?” said Anna, at last. 

Aratoff remained kneeling. 

‘** Believe me, I saw her but twice—only 
twice. I assure you, madam, if the mys- 
terious workings of my soul, which I do 
not understand and cannot explain, were 
not utterly irresistible, I would not beg 
you so earnestly for this precious relic. 
There is some force stronger than I. I 
need it! I must have it!” 

**And were you not in love with her, 
then?” queried Anna. 

‘* Well, yes, yes! Iwas! And even now 
Iam!” exclaimed he, with the same des- 
peration. 

At that moment footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching. 

**Rise! Rise!” hurriedly whispered 
Anna. ‘ Mother is coming.” 

Aratoff rose. 

‘* You may take the diary and this photo- 
graph. God be with you! Poor, poor 
Kate! But you will retura the diary. And 
if you write anything, send it tome.” 

The appearance of Anna’s mother re- 
lieved Aratoff from the necessity of answer- 
ing. Still he whispered: ‘* You are an 
angel! Thank you! If I write anything I 
will send it to you.” The old lady was only 
half awake, and could not understand what 


had been going on. So Aratoff left Kasan 


with Clara’s picture in his pocket. He re- 
turned the diary as he had promised; but 
first cut out the words that had so agitated 
him. 

On his homeward journey, he thought a 
great deal of Anna. How wonderfully 
sympathetic and refined! What an acute 
understanding! What a loving heart and 
self-sacrificing disposition! All this, 
though she is not very streng in health, 
very handsome, or very young. But she 
is lovable, and would be an affectionate 
mate to an honest man. So ran Aratoff’s 
refiections. But when he arrived in Mos- 
cow, his mind soon took a different and 
less tranquil aspect. 


XIV. 


Platonida Ivanovna was wonderfully 
pleased to see him again. She had resigned 
herself to all sorts of dreadful inevitables. 
‘* Perhaps he is banished to Siberia,” whis- 





pered she to herself. ‘‘Banished! For a 
year, at the very least!” To be sure, her 
nephew was innocent; but innocence counts 
for nothing. ‘‘There is no telling what 
has happened!” thought she. ‘He will 
tell the magistrate that he is studying pho- 
tography; and that fact will be enough to 
condemn him.” But Jacob is unscathed. 
He is back again, safe; and the lady’s 
anxious forebodings are dispelled. It is 
true, he looks poorer and paler. But what 
wonder? There has been no one to care 
for him! 

Platonida did not dare ask about his 
journey. They ate their dinner in un- 
broken silence, and then retired to their 
apartments. 

As soon as Aratoff was alone, he felt a 
mysterious, though merciless hand once 
more seize his heart-strings. Again he 
was the victim of a terrible power; his life, 
his whole being was undergoing the ago- 
nizing process of reconstitution in the cru- 
cible of change. Although, upon asudden 
impulse, he had told Anna that he had 
been, and was still, in love with Clara, love 
was to him a meaningless and wild word. 
No; he had not loved Clara; and how 
could he love her dead—her, whom he had 
never loved living, whom he had well-nigh 
forgotten? Impossible! Still, he was in 
her power. Her memory held resistless 
sway over him. He was subject to that 
memory ; subject to it so absolutely that he 
dared not attempt to reassert his indepen- 
dence. Impious would it be to laugh at, 
or be restive under his present frame of 
mind. Vain would it be to argue that all 
was illusion, that all sprung from nervous 
disorder. No! he is convinced, fully con- 
vinced, that he is in her power. “If I 
meet such a man, I will takehim!” So 
Clara had expressed herself. Alas! I am 
that man, andIamtaken! But she? She 
is dead! Yes, yes—her body isdead. But 
her soul? Is it not immortal? Does it need 
to be corporeally existeat that it may asser; 
its power? The facts of animal magnet- 
ism demonstrate that one soul may sway 
another, independent of corporeal inter- 
mediation. And, granted that the soul con- 
tinues to exist after death, why may not 
magnetic influence continue to emanate 
from it? But why, to what purpose, 
should this be? Nature is a wise econo- 
mist. She docs not ordain purposeless 
effects. And surely the influence of a dis- 
embodied soul upon a living one would be 
purposeless! However, I may be wrong. 
It is so hard to see the truth! 

These reflections so completely possessed 
him that, while they were at tea, he sud- 
denly asked his aunt: 

“Do you believe in the immortality of 
the soul?” 

At first, she did not understand his mean- 
ing; but then, crossing herself, she an- 
swered that it could not be otherwise. Cer- 
tainly, to be sure, the soul was immortal. 

“Can it, then, act after the death of the 
body ?” 

The old lady answered: ‘It can—to inter- 
cede for us. The first forty days it must, 
perforce, hover about the spot where the 
body has died.” 

Aratoff was surprised at what he consid- 
ered the intelligence of his aunt’s reply, 
and, rising, went again to his room. And 
now he felt that the same dread power 
overmastered him. This power demon- 
strated itself ina most singular manner. 
He felt that he saw before him the image 
of Clara, depicted in its minutest details, 
details that he had never taken particular 
notice of when he saw her in her life time. 
Her tapering fingers, her nails, the small 
mole under her left eye, the quiver of her 
lip and of her nostril, the workings of her 
forehead, the peculiarities of her carriage, 
the manner in which she bore her head, 4 
little inclined toward the right—everything 
which went to make up her wondrous per- 
sonality, was present to his sight. He did 
not enjoy the picture; he wished that it 
might take wings and vanish; but there it 
it was, and he could not avuid gazing at it. 

During the first night after his return, he 
did not dream of Clara. He was so fatigued 
that he slept like a dead man, if, indeed, « 
dead man sleeps oblivious. But as soon as 
he awoke, lo! there she came, to stay with 
him during the day, a joint occupant of his 
chamber. It was as though, with her self- 
inflicted death, she had purchased the right 
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of ownership, not asking or needing per- 
mission. Hetook out her photograph and 
reproduced and enlarged it. He conceived 
the idea of adjusting it to the stereoscope. 
After several trials, its outlines appeared, 
perfect and strong; and he fairly trembled 
when he saw through the glass the rounded, 
\the almost quivering contour of an ani- 
mated, fleshly body. But the shade was 
gray, as though dust-covered, and the eyes— 
the wonderful eyes—were cast sideways, as 
though avoiding his beseeching gaze! 

He sat down and read once more the 
fateful page of the diary. ‘‘They say,” 
thought he, “that even the most callous 
lovers kiss, with deepest passion, the 
precious words written by the beloved. 
But here am I, a sensitive lover, consumed 
by the most remarkable passions, and yet 
her hand-writing awakens in me no 
emotion. I even notice that her grammar 
and her penmanship are poor. But, alas! 
in this line lies my doom!” Here he remem- 
bered his promise about Clara’s biography. 
He took a pen and attempted to write; but 
the sentences came ungraciously. They 
would not assume a rhetorical, or even a 
truthful dress. Aud Clara’s character—he 
was conscious that he could not yet com- 
prehend it—how, then, could he portray it? 
‘*No!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Either 1 cannot 
grasp her, or I ama poor writer. I will 
wait for an inspired moment.” He threw 
aside his pen and burned the sheet. His 
miud reverted to his visit to Kasan and the 
interview with Anna. ‘‘Clara demanded 
purity in the man she could love.” These 
were Anna’s words. Purity! Yes! thought 
Aratoff, she was pure! And I? It is eitLeran 
entire lack, or an uncommon development 
of purity in me, which gives her this power. 

Thoughts of the immortality of the soul 
and of the hereafter again absorbed him. 
And so another day passed by. 

XV. 

Aratoff retired early, though both his 
mind and his body were unusually wakeful. 
He hoped, however, that sleep would come 
to him if he lay down and courted it. The 
over-strained condition of his nerves left 
him much more weary than he had been the 
previous day, after his fatiguing journey, 
and yet it left him restless. He tried to 
read, but the page swam. He blew out the 
candle, and darkness surrounded him; but 
still he lay with closed eyes and wakeful 
brain—sleepless. 

All at once he fancied that there was a 
whisper at his ear. ‘‘’Tis but the beating 
of the heart, the vibration of the bounding 
blood,” thought he. But no; this can be 
no hallucination! Itincreases. It becomes 
audible! Some one speaks to him in Rus- 
sian, hurriedly and sadly. He cannot catch 
asingle word; but the voice, the potent 
veice—it is Clara’s! 

Aratoff opened his eyes and sat up, lis- 
tening, his whole being strained to its ut- 
most tension. The voice became lower, 
but was still audible, speaking in the same 
sad, hurried accents. It was Clara’s voice, 
indisputably; Clara’s beyond a doubt. 

The ivory keys of the piano tinkled light- 
ly, as though swept by deft fingers. Then 
the voice breathed again, and this time it 
was more distinct. Gently it whispered: 
‘Roses . roses .. Me. «= 

**Roses!” murmured Aratoff. *‘Oh, 
yes! The same roses that garlanded the 
fair woman in my dream! ” 

‘Roses . . .” came once more through 
the yielding darkness. 

‘Is it you?” asked Aratoff. His voice 
was inexpressibly tender and beseeching. 

The whispering accents ebbed away, and 
there was a deathly silence. 

Aratoff waited, waited, and dropped his 
head back on the pillow. *‘ Hallucina- 
tion!” he muttered. ‘‘ Mere hallucination!” 
But, thought he, but if she really is near 
me—if she really appears to me, how shall 
Ireceive her? With affright and terror? 
Or with joy? Why should I be terrified? 
Why should I not be rejoiced? ’Twill be but 
& proof of the existence of another world, of 
the immortality of the soul. But even 
though she appear to me, how am I to re- 
gard the phenomenon when restored to my 
sober senses? How else but as an hallucina- 
tion of the sight? He lighted the candle 
and gazed half fearfully, half expectantly, 


about the room. Nothing unusual was to 
be seen, 





He arose, went to the stereorcope, and 
looked carefully at the gray figure, almost 
expecting that the averted eyes would this 
time turn upon him. Butno. And now 
his affright changed todisappointment; for 
all his expectations had strangely failed. 

“This is foolish!” muttered he. He 
again lay down and blew out the light, 
firmly resolved that he would no longer be 
cheated of sleep. 

But another, and in every way a more 
absorbing feeling began to possess him. He 
felt sure that some one stood in the middle 
of the room; and he thought that he could 
hear the visitor’s breathing, scarcely audi- 
ble though it was. 

He turned quickly round and opened 
his eyes. Vain effort! For what could be 
distinguished in that thick darkness? He 
groped on the table for matches, when, all 
at once, a soft, noiseless zephyr moved the 
air, passing over, and, seemingly, through 
him, and the single word **I!” was dis- 
Cory eeee. “Fy. . + Hs. # 

It was several minutes before he was 
able to light the candle, and then its rays 
revealed—nothing. He could hear no 
sound but the wild pulsation of his heart. 
He drank a glass of water, and then for a 
very long time sat perfectly quiet, his head 
resting on his hand. He waited. 

‘*] will wait,” thought Aratoff. ‘‘ Either 
this is all nonsense, or she is here. She 
plays with me as a cat plays with a mouse.” 
He waited until he grew drowsy and his 
hand became tired; but his former im- 
pressions did not return. Slowly his eyes 
wandered toward the door, and there they 
remained fixed. The candle wanted snuff- 
ing and the chamber was crowded with 
shadows; but the door stood in white re- 
lief. 

Suddenly, however, the broad white 
streak seemed to disappear, becoming nar_ 
rower and narrower, until it entirely van- 
ished. And in its place appeared on the 
thresholda figure. Clara! She gazed steadily 
at Aratoff, and as steadily approached the 
bed. Her brow was crowned by a wreath of 
red roses. The youth’s excitement was 
terrible, and he sat bolt upright. 

And now before him stands—not Clara, 
but his aunt, wearing. a white dressing- 
gown and a night-cap, set off by a red 
ribbon. 

‘*Platosha!” exclaimed he, in tones of 
amazement. ‘‘ Platosha! Is this you?” 

‘*Tt is I,” answered Platonida Ivanovna. 
‘“‘TIt is I, Yasha.” 

‘*Why have you come?” 

“You awoke me. You sighed aloud, 
and then you cried out: ‘Help! Save 
me!’” 

‘* Did I really cry out?” 

‘Yes, you did; and with such a gurg- 
ling voice that I thought: Lord! be must 
be sick. SolIcame to you. Are you ill?” 

‘*No. lam perfectly well.” 

‘* But you must have hada bad dream. 
Do you not want some ptisan?” 

Aratoff scanned his aunt attentively, and 
then laughed outright. The kind old lady, 
in cap and gown, with her frightened, long- 
drawn-out face, presented a very amusing 
appearance. With her advent, all the 
mysteries that had surrounded and weighed 
so heavily upon him, vanished into air. 

‘*No, Platosha, my dear,” said he, ‘I do 
not. Pray pardon me for disturbing your 
slumbers. Goto bed again and sleep. I 
am very tired, and anxious to get more rest, 
if you wlll permit me.” 

Platonida Ivanovna stood for a moment, 
as though undecided. Glancing at the 
candle, she muttered: ‘*Why don’t you 
blow it out?” and then started to go. But 
when she reached the door she turned, 
came back, and crossed her nephew. 

Aratoff quickly fell asleep and rested 
soundly until morning. Contrary to experi- 
ence, he rose in good spirits. Though an 
indefinable something lingered in his heart, 
he felt light and free. ‘‘ What romantic 
ideas!” said he to himself, smiling. He did 
not think to look at the stereoscope, or to 
ponder on the leaf of the diary. After 
breakfast he went over to see Kupfer. 

Of his purpose in visiting his friend, he 
had but a faint conception. 


XVI. 
Aratoff found him at home, Kupfer mo- 
nopolized the conversation. He remarked 
that he had totally forgotten both him and 





his aunt, and then began to praise the 
Princess. Aratoff let him run on fora good 
while; but at last, moving his chair directly 
in front of him, he looked him straight in 
the face, and said: 

‘*T have been to Kasan.” 

** You have been to Kasan? 
for?” 

‘Well—I wanted to gather some infor- 
mation about this Clara Militch.” 

‘*About Clara Militch? The girl who 
poisoned herself ?” 

“Tea.” 

Kupfer shook his head. 

‘* How foolish! Such a quiet fellow as 
you! A thousand versts for nothing! Ab, 
if it had but been for some woman able to 
reward your devotion! Then ’twould not 
have been so bad. Humph! What a ro- 
mantic fellow!” Kupfer ran his fingers 
through his bristly hair. ‘‘But to gather 
information! Humph! There isa statis- 
tical committee to which you might have 
applied. It would have saved you the trou- 
ble. To Kasan! Well, did you become 
acquainted with the old lady and the sister? 
A remarkable girl; is she not?” 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Aratoff. ‘‘She toldme 
much of interest.” 

‘Did she say exactly how Clara took the 
poison?” 

‘* You mean, in what manner?” 

‘*Yes; in what manner.” 

‘*No. She was stillin great grief, and I 
did not venture to broach that delicate sub- 
ject. But—was there anything extraordi- 
nary in the manner of taking the siuff?” 

‘Certainly there was. She had to play 
in the evening, anddid. It seems she took 
the poison-phial with her, drained every 
drop of the liquid just before the opening 
of the performance, and then went through 
her part with her accustomed fire. What 
strength of will! What acharacter! Yes; 
they say she never played so well as on that 
fatal night. The audience applauded thun- 
derously, so that she was forced to come 
forward and bow acknowledgments. Just 
as the curtain dropped, she fell. Convul- 
sions! Convulsions! And after one hour 
of agony, she died. Did I not tell you all 
this before? It was printed in the papers.” 

Aratoff’s hands grew cold as ice. He 
could feel his heart tremble. 

‘“*No; you did not tell me,” said he, at 
last. ‘*Do you remember what play it 
was?” 

Kupfer tried to think. 

**They told me, but I have forgotten. 
The principal character is a betrayed girl. 
Some tragedy or other. Clara was born for 
the tragic stage. What a countenance! But 
where are you going?” said he, abruptly, 
seeing that Aratoff was reaching for his hat. 

‘*l am unwell,” answered the latter. 
**Good-bye! I will come again.” 

Kupfer intercepted him, and looked him 
steadily in the face. 

‘*How nervous you are! Look in the 
glass. Your countenance is pale as death.” 

“TI told you I am ill,” Aratoff mut- 
tered, as he disengaged his hand and re- 
treated. Not until now was it quite clear 
to him that his sole purpose in coming to 
see Kupfer had been to talk about Clara. 
About the ‘‘unhappy, reason-bereft Clara!” 

When he reached home, however, he was 
not altogether downcast. He preserved, 
at least in a measure, his usual spirits, 


As Kupfer communicated the circum- 
stances attending Clara’s death, Aratoff was 
inexpressibly shocked. But, after reflect- 
ing a little,he said to himself that this 
tragic conduct, ‘‘ with poison in her sys- 
tem,” was but a piece of bravado; and he 
tried to think no more about it, lest it 
should create in him a feeling akin to ab- 
horrence. 

At dinner he suddenly remembered 
Platosha’s midnight visit, andthought with 
amusement of the strange figure which she 
made, in her snowy gown and beribboned 
cap. (What the deuce, said he to himself, 
does she do with ared ribbon on her night- 
cap? What business has it there?) With 
her staid appearance on the scene, all the 
phantom thoughts had fled, as the illusions 
created by a fantastical ballet are dissipated 
when a locomotive whigtle sounds from the 
flies. 

In the evening he and Platosha played 
at cards. He retired to his chamber a trifle 
thoughtful, but in good mood. 

Aratoff gave no thought to the coming 


And what 


7. 


night. He was not apprehensive. He felt 

confident it would pass comfortably. 

True, the image of Clara would at times 

obtrude itself; but, remembering the cir- 

cumstances of her ‘ bravado” death, he 

found no difficulty in turning his reflections 

into other channels, Once he glanced 

casually at the stereoscope, and then a 

happy thought struck him. ‘ Her eyes are 

turned aside,” muttered he, ‘‘ because of 
shame. Her spirit was not ingenuous.” 
Above the stereoscope hung a photograph 
of his mother. He took it down, gazed 
affectionately at it for a long time, kissed 
it, and placed it carefully in a bureau 
drawer. Why did he do so? Was it be- 
cause the image of the sainted mother and 
the picture of the ‘‘ bravado” actress were 
irreconcilable companions? Or was it be- 
cause—. Indeed, he could not explain his 
motives. By a natural association of ideas 
he began to think of his father, who, he 
remembered, had expired in this very room. 
**What do you think of all this, my father?” 
said he, half aloud. ‘‘ You, too, lived in 
the atmosphere of mystery. You believed 
in Schiller’s spiritual world. Advise me!” 
‘Have done with this nonsense, my son!’ ” 
would be his counsel,” muttered Ara- 
toff. He took up a book, but, perceiv- 
ing that his thoughts were too scattered to 
read, and feeling quite drowsy, he un- 
dressed and went to bed, though it was still 
early, in the full conviction that he would 
drop at once to sleep. 

lt so happened. But his expectations of 
a tranquil night were not realized. 

XVIL 

Midnight was nigh when an extraor- 
dinary and portentous dream stalked grim- 
ly athwart his slumbers. 

He fancied that he was the possessor of a 
great country mansion, with the rich lands 
adjoining,—a domain which spread out as 
far as the eye could reach. He had come 
for the first time to survey his property, 
and, as he gazed about him, he thought, 
“It is good, exceeding good. But for all 
this, there is an approaching evil.” Ac- 
companying him was a small, officious 
man, his agent and manager, who smiled 
and bowed continually, and led him hither 
and thither, anxious to persuade him that 
everything was surpassingly excellent. 
‘*May it please you, may it please you, 
my lord,” chuckling at every word, ‘do 
but observe how all isin order, See these 
horses. What finer could heart of man de- 
sire? How slick and shiny! And what 
magnificent, flowing manes and _ tails!” 
Aratoff gazed at the splendid beasts, which 
formed a glistening row before him; and in 
good truth they were beautiful to look 
upon, and their tails and manes were re- 
markable. But no sooner had the twain 
passed the animals than they all turned 
and glared furiously at the lord of the 
manor, and ground their teeth in rage. It 
is good, thought Aratoff; but there is an 
approaching evil! ‘‘May it please you, 
may it please you, my lord,” again chuckled 
the manager. ‘Step this way. Step this 
way. Here isyour garden. Behold, what 
glorious apples!” The apples were glori- 
ous; but the moment Aratoff’s eye fell upon 
them, they shriveled up and dropped to the 
ground. An evil to come! murmured he, 
between his teeth. ‘‘This, my lord, is 
your lake,” whispersthe manager. ‘‘ How 
blue, how beautifully transparent! How 
quiet and unruffled! And here is a golden 
boat. Will you take a ride, my lord? It 
swims of itself.” I will not, thinks Ara- 
toff; there is an evil coming. But he 
steps into the boat, and, lo! there on the 
bottom lies a small animal, apparently 
amonkey. In its paws it holds a phial 
containing a dark fluid. ‘* Don’t be afraid, 
my lord!” cries the manager from the 
shore. ‘‘It won’t hurt you. It is nothing. 
It is death. A happy journey to you!” 
The boat moves rapidly; but suddenly a 
black cloud traverses the horizon, and a 
breeze sweeps into Aratoff’s soul—not soft 
and noiseless, like the one of yesternight— 
no! impetuous, terrifying, and destructive 
—a hurricane! Every visible thing is caught 
within its folds and whirled to ruin. And in 
the midst of all, Aratoff beholds Clara, attired 
in a stage costume. She lifts a phial to her 
lips, and faint murmurs of applause are 
heard above the thunders of the tempest. 





Now a voice whispers at Aratoff’s ear—a 
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graff and dreadful voice—and its words are 
these: ‘‘ Ha! ha! You thought the comedy 
was over! No! no! This is a tragedy! 
A TRAGEDY!” 

Violently trembling, the dreamer awoke. 
Inexplicable mystery! The chamber was 
not dark. From some crevice shone a soft 
light, bathing every object in mellow rays. 
Aratoff could not conjecture whence this 
light emanated, but of one thing he felt 
sure: Clara is here, in this room! I cer- 
tainly feel her presence! Iam again and 
forever in her power! 

From his lips sprang a cry: ‘‘ Clara, are 
you here?” 

‘** Yes!” came the answer from out of the 
mellow light. 

Aratoff lowered his voice to a whisper, 
and repeated the question. 

** Yes!” more faintly. 

*“ Then I must see you!” he exclaimed, 
and sprang from the bed. 

He stood still, painfully listening, for a 
number of minutes. His eyes devoured the 
mystery-thronged chamber. ‘* Where? 
Where?” whispered his entreating lips. 

Nothing to be seen. No answer. 

He looked more narrowly. And now he 
discovered that the diffused light came 
from a small lamp, shaded by a white sheet 
of paper. It stood in a corner, and, doubt- 
less, had been placed there by Platosha 
while he slept. There was an odor of in- 
cense, which he ascribed to the same 
material agent. 

He dressed himself. To go to bed and 
sleep again was out of the question. He 
stalked to the middle of the room and re- 
mained standing, with arms folded. 


Aratoff was more strongly persuaded 
than ever of Clara’s presence. With a slow, 
deliberate voice, he commenced to speak: 

‘* Clara,” said he, *‘ if you really are here, 
if you see me, if you hear me, appear! If 
this mysterious power that controls me 
proceeds from you, appear! If you can 
divine how deeply repentant I am for repell- 
ing you, appear! If the voice that I heard 
was your voice, if the passion which con- 
sumes me is love, if you know ‘hat I love 
you—I, who have never known a woman, 
and who, until now, have never loved, if 
you know that the circumstances of your 
death awakened in me the most exalted 
love, if, finally, you have any pity, and 
would not that I go mad, appear, Clara!” 

Hardly had Aratoff concluded this ad- 
dress when he became conscious that some 
one approached him, quickly, from behind, 
as Clara had done on the boulevard; and 
he distinctly felt the pressure of a hand 
upon his shoulder. He turned. Nobody! 
But he was so certain that the impression 
had not been a false one that? he once more 
carefully scanned the apartment. 

What dves he see? In his arm-chair, not 
more than two feet from him, sits a woman 
clothed in black. Her head is averted, as 
in the stereoscope picture. It is she! It is 
Clara! But how stern, how sad, the face! 

Aratoff sank very slowly and knelt. Yes! 
He is not deceived. Neither fright nor 
gladness felt he; nor was he surprised. 
His heart stopped its wild beating. A single 
emotion possessed him; a single usterance 
sprang from his being:—Ah! At last! At 
last! 

“Clara!” he began: ‘ Clara, if it is in- 
deed thee, look upon me! I know it is 
thee. But, when this experience has become 
a thing of the past, perchance, in my per- 
verseness, I may say that imagination has 
conjured up a deluding image, like the one 
yonder. (Pointing to the stereoscope.) 
Give me a proof that it is thee. Turn thy 
head and look upon me, Clara!” 

‘** Clara slowly raised her hand, and then 
as slowly dropped it. 

**Clara! Clara! Turn thy face and look 
upon me!” 

And her head turned. The closed lids 
opened; the dark eyes gazed steadily at 
Aratoff. 

His body quivered. Tremblingly he 
breathed the single word, ‘‘ Ah!” 

Clara still looked fixedly upon him; but 
her eyes and features were marked by a 
stern, sad, almost dissatisfied expression. 
It was the same expression exactly which 
had displeased Aratoff when she first came 
upon the stage at the matinee. But now, as 
then, her face gradually assumed color 
and expression; her eyes glistened, and a 
satisfied smile parted her lips. 





“I am forgiven!” exclaimed Aratoff. 
‘*You have conquered! Take me! Iam 
yours, and you are mine!” 

He sprang to his feet. He burned to kiss 
those smiling lips; and he did. He felt 
their warm pressure. He even felt the 
moist teeth. But almost instantaneously a 
loud cry rang through the room. 

Platonida Ivanovna, who came at once, 
found him insensible. He was knecling by 
the chair, his head resting upon it. His 
arms were extended, as though they had 
lately sunk from a long embrace, and his 
hands hung limp and cold. The face, 
though unearthly pale, was expressive of 
that rapture which Heaven gives to the 
supremely happy. 

Platonida fell by his side, and embraced 
him, calling ‘Yasha! Jacob!” She strove 
to raise him, but could not. The poor lady 
began to cry aloud for help. Presently the 
maid came, and together they lifted him 
into the chair. When this was accom- 
plished, they deluged him with holy water. 

Aratoff came to himself. But to his 
aunt’s questions he made no reply. He 
only smiled, and his countenance was still 
inexpressibly happy. She grew more and 
more alarmed, and crossed herself and him. 
At last Aratoff freed his hand from her 
grasp, and, still smiling, said: 

‘* Well, Platosha, what is it?” 

‘* Jacob, Jacob, what ails you?” 

‘*‘Me? I am happy—happy, Platosha. 
Happiness, happiness ails me. And now, 
dear aunt, go to bed again and sleep.” 

He attempted to rise, but was quite help- 
less. With the aid of his aunt and the 
maid, he undressed, and got to bed. 
Sleep came to him at once, and he slept 
smiling, as before, and sublimely happy. 


XVIII. 


Platonida Ivanovna came many times to 
gaze at the slumbering youth. When he 
awoke, she did not question him, but whis- 
pered, sighed, and left him. 

When dinner was anneunced, Aratoff 
refused to eat. For this strange conduct, 
there was no precedent, and it meant bad. 
Accordingly, the old lady put on her hat, 
and went to see the doctor across the way. 
She believed in him for two reasons: First, 
because he did not drink, and Second, 
because he had not married a German. 
Aratoff was astonished upon being visited 
by the medical gentleman. He declined to 
answer his questions, and at first would 
not tolerate him; but his aunt’s earnest 
prayers finally induced him to yield. The 
Esculapius sounded his unwilling patient, 
held his ear to his breast, said something in 
Latin, prescribed drops and a mixture, and 
enjoined him not to excite his mind by 
foolish imaginations. ‘‘Ah my friend!” 
thought Aratoff, ‘‘ your advice comes too 
late.” 

‘* What is the matter with Jacob?” asked 
Platonida Ivanovna. 

‘*His heart is disordered. Palpitation. 
Besides, feverish condition of the blood.” 

‘* But there is no danger?” 

‘* At present, none.” 

Toward evening, his body temperature 
increased; he became restless, and begged 
his aunt to leave him. She obeyed, but 
retired only to the next room, where she 
sat anxiously listening to every sound that 
came from tbe sick chamber. 

The poor lady had just fallen into a doze 
when a loud and fearful shriek caused her 
to start up, and run to the unfortunate 
young man’s relief. She found him, as on 
the night before, kneeling by the arm- 
chair. But this time he did not regain his 
senses. He passed away in delirium. 

The autopsy disclosed that he died from 
inflammation of the brain, hastened by 
complications of the heart. 

During his ravings he called himself 
Romeo, and said that he had taken poison; 
spoke of celebrating a marriage, and de- 
clared that he had become identical with 
happiness. When they laid him in his 
coffin, his face was wreathed in heavenly 
smiles of joy—the same smiles that had 
80 distressed his poor old aunt. 

THE END. 


_ 





—_— 


An Irishman, who was sleeping all night 
with a Negro had his face blackened by a prac- 
tical joker. Starting off in a hurry in the morn- 
ing he caught sight of himself in a mirror, 
Puzzled, he st and gazed, and finally ex- 
a ‘* Begorra, they've woke the wrong 
man!” q 





A GOO! A-G0O! 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





“TuHere’s a rumple in this rose leaf, 
There’s a dimple in your cheek.” 
Answers Baby: ““A Goo! A-Goo!” 
Just as babies ought to speak. 
‘*A Goo!” all in a happy glow, 
“A-Goo! Goo! AGoo! A Go,” 


Two darling fists all tangled up 
In my hair or collar new ; 
Was there ever, ever loving 
Half s0 sweet? ‘*AGoo! A Goo!” 
‘*A Goo!” all in a happy glow, 
“A Goo! Goo! AGoo! AGo!” 


Five little toes so pink and sweet, 
That to market they must go. 
New bread and butter for the four ; 
Nothing for the little toe. 
**A Goo!” all in a happy glow, 
**A Goo! Goo! AGoo! A Go!” 


Never was there any language 
Half so sweet, I surely know, 
As a darling little baby’s 
‘**A Goo! Goo! AGoo! A Go! 
A Goo!” all in a happy glow. 
- “A Goo! Goo! A Goo! A Go,” 
New York City. 
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STAR, PEEP! PEEP STAR! 


BY SARA E. WILTSE. 








One night the Stars said to the Moon: 
‘*Please may we stay out late to-night; we 
want to play hide and seek?” 

‘* You may stay as late as you please,” 
said the Moon, ‘‘if you take good care of 
the Baby Stars, and lead them so gently 
that none of them will fall.” 

So each Star took a Baby Star by the 
hand and led it out into the sky garden, 
where the game was to be played. That 
was a fine night fora child to look up 
into the blue sky; for the Stars were all out. 
Large Stars and small Stars; Stars that 
could run as fast as a boy ten years old, and 
Stars that had to lie on little cloud-beds to 
watch the game, because they were too 
small to run without falling. 

When the Stars play hide and seek they 
do not cover their eyes with a bandage; for 
they can shut them so closely that even the 
Moon cannot be seen. The oldest Sister 
Star began the game by closing her eyes 
and counting ten, while the others held up 
their fingers for her to count; which, of 
course, no Star could do with her eyes shut. 
When they were sure she could not see 
them, they kept their lips closed, for fear a 
laugh would break out to tell where they 
were, and they ran on tip toe, until the 
Sister Star spread out her arms and. almost 
caught a dozen of them. Then they ran, 
pell mell, under one of the little white 
cloud-cribs, and a child who was looking 
at them said: 

“I fink the Star are playing peep boo 
with me.” 

One of the Stars heard the little girl; for 
the Stars are very glad to play with chil- 
dren, and are much pleased when children 
make pictures of them and ask questions 
about them; and the Moon is always willing 
the Stars should be friendly with children, 
though it often happens that a careless Star 
leans so far over the sky-garden wall, to 
look at some baby of earth, that he falls 
down, down to the earth. It does not hurt 
Stars to fall as it does children, and the 
Moon is not lonely when one of her Stars 
comes down here; for she can see and hear 
them wherever they are, and she knows 
better than your Mamma does that one 
Father takes care of all children, so that to 
him none of them are ever lost, though 
the Star that falls down to earth does not 
shine any more, as it does when it is up 
in its own garden. 

When the little child said she thought 
the Stars were playing peep boo with her, 
the Sister Star said; ‘‘ Come, a child wants 
to play with us!” And those beautiful 
Stars took hold of hands and ran down a 
wide path in such a hurry, their white 
dresses and silver sashes fluttering about 
them, that to the little child looking at 
them, they seemed like a snowy ribbon 
unrolled in the sky, and she cried out: **O 
Mamma! J see a pretty white sash—and— 
Mamma! Mamma! it has little silver stars 
all broidered in it; do you fink it is for 
a Star party?” Thentne Stars laughed with 
glee, till the Moon held up her finger for 
them to listen to what a little boy was say- 
ing. He was talking tohis Papa, and when 





he saw all the Stars crowding down that 
bright path in the sky garden, he said: 
‘*Papa, I think those Stars are having a fine 
coasting party.” 

The little boy’s Papa, and the little girl’s 
Mamma said: ‘I am glad the Sky Father 
is the Earth Father too, and that the little 
Stars are just as well cared for as our little 
children and ourselves.” 

And when they saw the Sun coming to 
put them to bed, the Moon and the whole 
family of Stars knelt down just where they 
were, some in the garden path, and some 
on their cloud-beds, and told the Sky 
Father how glad they were that he could 
take good care of Stars as well as of the 
dear little children in the underworld; and 
they went to sleep up there just as the 
children and birds were getting up here. 

Corunna, Micn 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











A BILL OF FARE, 
Buried words. 
SOUP. 
How cunning those kittens are together! They 
slap each other with those little paws as if they 
really knew all about innocent naughtiness. 


FISH. 

In these days of universal money-making it 
would be a happy thing to find that Honesty was 
the captain in the battle, 

THE ROAST. 


We were a merry party as we started, on horse- 
back, for our day of picnic. All galloped off in 
fine style; but upon our return at night we all 
ambled along like worn-out travelers, 

GAME, 


When we first saw Irving his walking roused 
the greatest laughter ; but it was soon forgotten 
in the magnetism of his acting. 

SALAD. 


Father bought Johnnie the dearest of little 
Shetland ponies. He was, when compared with 
our draught horses, a mere atom, a Tom Thumb 
of the equine race, 


DESSERT, 


1. We have had a delightful time traveling this 
year. We spent the last Summer in Guip. I 
expect to hear you ask: ‘Where is that?” I 
really cannot explain its situation to you; it is 
so tar out of the line of travel. 

2. Poor Emily is an invalid, and she must be 
tired of taking physic, especially that last new 
bitter dose. 

FRUIT. 

1. There was a battle of words between Jim 
and John upon the political situation, when Jim 
gave Johna rousing rap, establishing his argu- 
ment in a forcible manner. 

2. Fanny and I met two men, last week, of 
whom we were really afraid. One was a rough- 
looking American, and the other a Cuban, a 
nasty looking fellow, in connection with whom 
no other word could be used, A policeman saw 
us safely home. 

3. One must have sharp ears to carry on a 
conversation in a rattling stage in the streetaof 
a great city. 

4, It is interesting to watch the conversation 
of a dude and a fop, each esteeming himself to 
be the decided superior of the other in manner 
and words, 

After the fruit we saw the newly married pair 
(Alice and Mac) off. E’en to the last the dinner 
was a success, although our two principal guests 
were obliged to leave so early, 


VOWEL PUZZLE, 
1 2 3 4 


aO* *OO* *o00 0% *OO0OO0O0# 

*O# *#00 *000% * 00008 

*Oo* *00% *0008% #00008 
5 6 


eooo00# #ooo 0 008 
O00 008 *o0o000 0 0# 
*00000% #0000008 

7 8 

*00000008% *#o0000000F 

*o0000008 *#00000000* 

*#00000008% *#o00000000F 

9 
*#000000000% 
*#O000000000% 
*000000000% 

10 
*o0o0000000008 
eooo0oo0o00000 0 
*00000000008% 

11 
200000000000 
*#000000000008 
#00000000000% 

Only one vowel used for the asterisks. 

1. Words of three letters, A woman’s name, 
to supply, a preposition. 

2. Words of four letters. Otherwise, rim, 
facility. 

8. Words of five letters. To exalt, to escape, 

to cut off. 
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4. Words of six letters. To pass away, to 
pour out, to destroy. 

. Words of seven letters. To send forth lus- 
ter, darkness, to fill with the breath. 

6. Words of eight letters. Like milk, breach 
of trust, wasted. 

7. Words of nine letters. To illustrate, to 
electrify, a flower. 

8. Words of ten letters. Effectual agency, to 
bubble, to bring to pass, 

9, Words of eleven letters. Vessels made of 
clay, a fac simile in metal, huge. 

10. Words of twelve letters. The lowest de- 
gree of fusibility, equality of power, that may 
be bartered. 

11. Words of thirteen letters. Natural ebul- 
lition, flowering, capable of being affected by a 
subtle agent. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCI. 16ru. 
BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS. 


1, En-chant-ed ; 2, Im-port-ed ; 3, Pa-laver-er ; 
4, Re-bell-ed ; 5, Sp-ill-ed ; 6, Ro-man-ce : 7, Cl- 
inch-ed ; 8, Br-awl-er : 9, In-form-ed; 10. Dr- 
own-ed ; i, Mu-tine-er ; ‘2, In-vest-ed ; 138, Di- 
urn-al, 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE. 

Ir the thousands and tens of thousands of 
weak and weary sufferers throughout the land, 
who, in spite of care and skill, are steadily drift- 
ing downward, could have the benefit of that 
singularly Vitalizing Treatment now so widely 
dispensed by Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 1109 
Girard St., Philadelphia, the help and ease and 
comfort it would bring to wasting bodies and de- 
pressed spirits would be blessings beyond price. 
If, reader, you have an invalid wife, or mother, 
or daughter, or sister, or any one who is under 
your care or dependent upon you, and to whom 
life has become a burden through weakness and 
pain, consider seriously whether you are not 
bound, in both love and duty, to give this suf- 
ferer a chance of recovery, or, at least, the bless- 
ing of ease from pain. You are offered the amp- 
lest means of information in regard to this new 
Treatment. If you can examine testimony with- 
out prejudice, and can weigh evidence with 
judgment and discrimination, write to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen for such proofs and documents 
and reports of cases as will enable you to fairly 
examine and decide for yourself. They will be 
promptly supplied. 














For Inflammation, Hemorrhages, Rheumatism, Neu 
ralgia, py LY Catarrh, Wounds, Bruises, Scalds, 


ins, Pi 
Centon —Poxp' ee is sold only in bottles, 
Wien Ponds Retruct te Never Geld in Bulk 
ond’s one 8 Nev ° 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOMES. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A high authority say 
“ The Geyser Spring Water is the best adapted for 
Liver and K Eisaag Diseases, and is applicable to a 
greene number of persons than any Spring at Sara- 
oga.” 





For Dyspepsia this water is unrivaled, It contains 
more Soda and Maznesia combine® (220,575 grains) 
than any other Saratoga Spring wa’ 

It isthe only Saratoga Water Vottled without loss 
of its nataral Carbonic Acid Gas, and that drinks 
from the bottle as fresh as at the Spring. 


By the late Da, W. H. Van Buren, New York City. 


“I consider it the best of the Saratoga waters asa 
remedy for indigesticn.” 


ORIGINAL STUDENT LAMP. 


KLEEMANN’S PATENT. The best read 
ing lamp in the world. Buy none unless 
it has Kleemann’s and my name on the 
chimney holder. 

For sale by the trade and 

C. F. A. HINRICHS, 
=  . ty China, Glass, Fancy Goods, Toys, 
29 to 33 Park Place, New York. 


Se bend for Circular. 
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Tastes 


f Best Cough Syru 
Use in time. Bold A areas I oO 
CONSUMPTION 





Cures Bronchitis. 
Bourbon, IND., September 29th, 1584, 
Ihave taken about six bottles of Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion, and it has cured me of bronchitis. 


Mars. ALMrRaA LEE, 


A Drangiet’s Opinion. 
CINCINNATI, September 26th, 1884, 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption meets with a ready sale and 


«ives good satisfaction. 


J, H. LINNEMANN. 


The Doctors Could Not Cure Him, 
LE&WISVILLE, Inv., September 17th, 1644. 

1 commenced taking Piso’s Cure for Consumption two years 
ago, when I was down and given up by the doctars to die with 
Consumption, which was caused by Catarrh in the head. To-day 
lam as well und hearty as ever I was. 


Joun W. THRAWLEY, 


It Will Cure. 
FinpD.ay, O., September Mth, 1884. 
E. T. Hazietine—Sir:;—I have used your Piso'’s Remedy 
for Catarrh, according to directions, and find that it has helped 
me very much, Have not had catarrha! headache since I began 
using it. Am confident that by continuing its use I shall be 


cured, 


ManbGE D. Hassier, 





Prescribed by Physicians. 
NEBRASKA Crry, August 18th, 1884. 
Ihave prescribed Piso’s Cure for Consumption in many 
cases with good success, and can recommend it to all having 
weak lungs or throat difficulties. For Consumption, it has 
done more good than anyfmedicine I have been able to find. It 


gives universal satisfaction. 


Dantev P, NerHart, M. D. 


A Specific for Coughs and Consumption. 
CENTERVILLE, INb., July Mth, 1884. 
I have been using Piso’s Cure for Consumption for eight 
months, and know it to be a specific for Coughs and Consump. 


tion. 


Sauua E. Linz, 





Consumption Cured. 
WAVERLY, ILL8,, June 8th, 1484. 

1 was for five months unable to do any work, and could 
scarcely get any rest, I was considered consumptive. The doc. 
tors could not do meany good, After taking eleven 25c. bottles 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption I am able to work, and continue to 
improve. JaMEs SouTH. 


Consumption. 
Rest, Va., May 23d, 1894. 
I have taken five bottles of Piso’s Cure for Consumption, and 
they have done me a great deal of good—nearly cured me of 
Consumption. JEFFERSON GRUBB; 





Cough and Spitting of Blood. 
Lock Haven, Pa., May 34, 1884. 
I have had a cough for three years, and spitting of blood for 
one year. I have been taking Piso’s Cure for Consumption for 
some time, and am about cured, ELIZABETH REEDER 


ieee eenemmnaanell 
Cannot Live Without it. 
SyaRon, Iuus., April 24th, 1884. 
My mother has taken Piso’s Cure for Consumption for almost 
ayear. She thinks it isthe best medicine she has ever taken, 
and says she cannot live without it. A. E. Woop 
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HAPPY BRIDE, 


Who has received two or three Tea Sets, 
half a dozen Ladles, Pitchers, Pie 
Knives, ete., is made happier still by 
finding that she can sell or exchange 
her duplicate presents at JOHNSTON’S, 
150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 

Out of nine large show-cases filled 
with every description of Silver-ware, 
just note the following samples of origi- 
nal cost and our prices: 

Original Our 
cost, prices, 

SOLID SILVER TEA SET made by 

Gorham & Co., Exquisite Repoussé 


work, new and never used......... -- 8700 00 8425 00 
ANOTHER, PLAIN, with beautiful or- 

Mamentation..........cceccceeesereeeeers 600 00 = 800 00 
ANOTHER, richly chased................ 275 0 150 00 
FRUIT STAND, very elaborate work. 

manebip...........00+5 edodectheccboeeeee SRE LIS 
DED. nc cncoapede occennenneape eaheheese 185 (0) = 75 wo 
A very handsome PITCHER, large size. 225 00 116 00 
Another PITCHER, smaller........ ..... 14000 = 75 w0 


ICE CREAM SETS, 12 SPOONS AND 
KNIFE, Tiffany and Gorham make... 6500 85 00 





12 COFFEE BPOONBD..........05..eseeeeee ) 140 
_ he MaTTTTTTTT TTT tte lw Co 
FISH KNIFE AND FORK 20 00 
PIE KNIVES. .......-ceeeeeceees seceee 9 00 
BERRY SPOONS...... ecvcceceee lo 00 
BUTTER KNIVES........ cece 400 
SALT CELLARS............ 14 00 
SUGAR SPOONB............seeeeeeeeeee eee 8 60 
SOUP LADLESD.. ........--seeeeeeereereee 17 00 
NAPKIN BRINGS ...........00000+ eevee 84 to 86 $3 to 84 


Silver-plated Ware equally low. 

I ask one glance at my magnificent 
show of FINE OLD MINE DIAMONDS. 

In these hard times some have had to 
part with their gems, and I have many 
decided bargains, Carefully matched 
pairs from $75 to $3,000. 

I sell a Waltham Stem-winding Watch 
for $8.00; Gold Stem-winders, $25 up. 


J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery. 


HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest w and clock = in this 
country are manufacture 


The £. HOWARD WATCH ald CLOCK C0,, 


114 Breet sr, 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NILVER PLATED GOODS. 


OUR STOOK COMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 
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VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUB MANUFACTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Factory Established at Taunton, Mass., 1824 


STUDEBAKER jivare 3 Be iver 2 on hand va mt ‘thar 


STUDEBAKER Sess situa” fone 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 ys pag Brooxiyrn, N.¥ 
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Catalogue s 
Price List 


Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request, 








Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











See 


HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


KENMOR E. 


ALBANY, N. + Situated gowner North Peart 
f ‘Votumbia Str 

has the finest location in the city, hand within 
petting Gstance of Depots, ew Capitol, and 


Publ 
WHIRST_CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y¥,. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on the crest of Murray Hill, aoe 4 New 
York Centrat and Hudson River Railroad s nate 

All rooms en suite, most of them 3s pavip 
exposure, ddress 
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TRAVEL. 


The Greatest through Car Line 
OF THE WORLD. 


The Burlington Route (C., B. & Q. R, BR.) runs 
through trains over its own tracks, daily, between 
Chicago and Denver, Chicago and Omaha, 
and Council Bluffs, Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago 
and St, Joseph, Chicago and Atchison, Chivago and 
Dubuque, Chicago and Sioux City, Chicago and To- 
peka, Peoria and Council Biuffs, Peoria and Kansas 
City, Peoria and St. Louis, St. Louis and Omaha, St. 
Louis and St. Paul, and Kansas City and Denver. 
Direct connection made at each of its several western 
termini for San Francisco, Portland, City of Mexico, 
and all points in the Great States and Territories 
west of Chicago. Its roadbed, consisting of 5,000 miles 
of stee] track, together with its unparalleled equip- 
ment, is as perfect as the adoption of every modern 
improvement and device can make it. Tickets and 
rates via, or cenera) information regarding, the Bur- 
lington Route, can be had upon application to any rail 
road or steamship agent in the United§ States or 
Oanada, or to 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 
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ADAMS’ 


Corrugated Metallis Picket Fences 











Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades. 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
wranted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited. 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing aud 
for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B.C, FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 


te 
ad 
az 
- 
oa t Western 
a fren GanWorks, Pittsburgh, 
ORTABLE RINTING RESSES. 
For all kinds of send 3 cents Sample pack 
printing. Cire for a book of ages of blank 
cular sent free. type, cuts, de cards, Wcenta 


JOBEPH WATSON, 19 urray Street New York. 


The Highest-Priced Paint in the 
United States is the 


ESSEX PAINT. 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
MAROON, TERRA-COTTA, 
ORANGE SCARLET, 

ETC., ETC., ETC., ETC., ETC. 


These Paints are peculiarly adapted to Queen Anne 
and Suburban residences. hey contain pure metal, 
not oxidized (destroyed), and are warranted to contain 
n” Barytes, Water or Benzine. 

Prices and samples furnished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 


ESSEX, CONN. 


Catarrh Cured for $2. 


I wave made this horrible disease a eubject of 
special study, andthe result of a thorough scientific 
investigation is that catarrh is the lodgement of the 
eves of an insect in the nasal organs (or nose), Those 
ees are floating in the air, inhaled through the nos- 
tril, where they are caucht and hatched, and, feeding 
iu early life upon the tissues in which they are im- 
bedded, they estroy them, disfiguring the face, under. 
mining the health, and leaving a putrid and loath. 
some breath. My remedy will destroy the ecgs and 
the insect within ten days; will sweeten the breath an 
permanently cure the patient. On receipt of $2 by 
mail I will send medicine which will cure the worst 
case of catarrh, or return the money, Address 


Dr. A. E. COX, 


202 East 16th St., New York City. 


STAINED GLASS, 











READY FOR INSTANT USE. 
This splendid Gilding is the exact color of Kuglish 
Sterling Gold. ft is serz contly applied with a brush, 
y D 


and may be used e most inexperienced. It dries 
hard in a few moments and presents a surface of rich 
hammered gold, 


FOR HOME USE. 
RUBY'S BOv AN GILDING is valuable for GILD- 


A Camels Hair Brush in each Box, Anyone can use 
it. Refuse all substitutes, 


Sent prepaid for 6O0c. by the manufacturers. Sold 
by all DEALERS IN ART MATERIALS. 
RUBY’S GOLD INK. 
“ The finest Gold ink in the known world.”—Tribune. 
Writes in pure gold on any kind of paper. 
Sent prepaid for $c. by the Manufacturers. 
NEW YORK CHEMICAL CO., 
__ 3 East 4th Street, N. Y. 





Seah Halday Preval. 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs. 


Upon receipt 
of price, either, 
or both of there 
handsome 
chairs, HIGHLY 
POLISHED, IX 
N> Harp O11 Fin- 
7 18H, doublecane 
seal and back, 
will be sent.ez- 
cs pressage = pre- 











, there is an ex- 
Conversation . Sewing chair. 
chair, Price, $6.75, fes* oMce in "Price, $3.00. 
States, or Ohio, Virginia and West Virginia, To any 
express office east the Missisippi HKiver, outside the 
above-named states, 10 per cent. additional. 

On two chairs to one address we will allow a dis- 
count of 10 per cent, 

SEND STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


Gettysburg Novelty Works, 


UETTYSBURG, PA. 








ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM, 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be ab- 
sorbed, effectually 


cleansing the head of 
catarrhal virus, caus- 










resh 
colds, completely heals 
the sores and restores 
the senses of taste and 
smell. 
Nota Liquid 
or Snuff 
A few applications 
relieve. A f¢ 
treatment 
Agrees 





AA gist = ir 1 for circular, 50 cents 
at druggiste, cents by mail, registered. 
ELY BROS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL AND FIGURE WINDOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 


Bend for Illustrated Catalogue 
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KER SHOT GUN. 





PARKER BROTHERS, Makers, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York Salesroom, . 


97 Chambers Street. 





Gold’s Patent Steam Compound-Coil Heater. 





lof erecti 


STEAM HEATING SIMPLIFIED. 





time stronger an 
in casing read to 


oy. The cire 


im two turns 





| Maes 


EDWARD E. GOLD & CO., 


INVENTORS, MANUFACTURERS AND CONSTRUCTORS OF 
rs ; 


any other heater in the foerka. 





Steam-Heating Apparatus and Wrought Iron Warm Air Furnaces, 


Manufactory and Office: 14and16 Vandewater &t., bet. Pearl and Frankfort Sts., N. ¥. 
ta-Bend for Descriptive Catalogye, 





Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epecially interested | 


HINTS FOR THE FALL SEASON. 


BY J. W. DARROW, 








Pastukes are now short, cold weather is at 
han4, and cattle will soon be kept in the stables 
and the yards. One thing is apt to have too 
little attention just now, and that is the drying 
off of milch cows, In our own experience, we 
have noticed they were left to perform this im- 
portant duty for themselves, It is not an un- 
common expression : ‘‘ Well, the cows don’t give 
much milk now, anyway. I guess I'll stop milk- 
ing them.” And, suiting the action to the word, 
the milking process at once and abruptly 
ceases. What sometimes follows? A swollen, 
hardened condition of the cow's udder, 
with a possible loss of one of the teats. 
The udder is filled, or nearly so, with a yellow- 
ish scum, and thick, clotted milk, which it is 
quite impossible to remove. But, unless it can 
be taken away, serious results may follow. How, 
then, shall we proceed? 

First, keep milking the cow regularly every 
day, each time leaving a little more in the udder 
than at the previous milking. This will grad- 
ually diminish the excretion, the older milk be- 
ing drawn at each time leaves the newer to check 
the formation of more. Sometimes, even with 
great eare, the udder will become heated and 
diseased, and, in case any such symptoms ap- 
pear, the milk should be drawn as completely as 
possible, until the danger nas passed. This isa 
better method than to withhold nutritive and 
mi:k-producing food. In the Fall and Winter a 
cow needs abundance of this. A cow that goes 
into Winter quarters in poor condition will come 
out in Spring, as a rule, in still poorer flesh. 

FALL PIGS, 


Under ordinary circumstances, Fall litters are 
much less profitable than those of early Sum- 
mer. The pigs will require more food and will 
grow less than when farrowed earlier in the 
season ; and, too, if farrowed late, the sow does 
not have so good a chance to recuperate and 
grow or fatten. More food goes to supply animal 
heat, and less to growth and flesh. The better 
way would be to have one litter, say in March, 
or early April, and another in August or Sep- 
tember. 

The sow must be kept in good condition before 
farrowing, and have plenty of good food after- 
ward, for best results. The amount of milk she 
is required to produce for a litter of ten pigs (a 
month old) is quite as much as a cow would give 
in full flow. Experiments have placed the 
amount somewhat as follows, for each pig: For 
the first week about 14¢ pounds per day ; second, 
2 pounds, or over; third, 24¢ to3 pounds, and 
so on. It is useless to expect so large an amount 
of milk to be produced on scanty feed. But 
care must be taken not to give 830 much and so 
rich food as to produce what in cows is known 
as milk fever, As soon as the pigs can be 
weaned, oats and corn, ground together, and 
wheat middlings, in about equal quantities, 
well cooked, may be fed ina warm slop; but 
avoid giving corn meal alone. A prime consid- 
eration at this time of year is the giving of 
swine warm quarters, though adry run is advan- 
tageous for pleasant weather. 


THIN OUT THE HERD, 


There is little use for the farmer to try to make 
his dairy pay if he winters over a lot of scrub 
cows that will eat “*more than their heads are 
worth.” It is poor economy. All the money 
made from a dairy--or all the profit, rather— 
comes from the good cows, simply because their 
products leave a margin over and above what it 
costs to keep them. An exchange has an illus- 
tration to the point, and one which can be du- 
plicated in the experience of many dairymen. 
A man stocked his farm with sixty cows, which 
necessitated purchasing some hay and grain 
outside the farm, and his labor was much in- 
creased. His cows made about four hundred 
pounds of cheese eaca per year, and the proceeds 
from the sales little more than paid his expenses, 
He decided to change his plans, and sold his 
herd of common cows and bought thirty head 
of better ones, mostly crosses between the Ayr- 
shire and Short-Horn. The result was, in one 
year he averaged over eight hundred pounds of 
cheese per cow, and one year had over nine hun- 
dred pounds, It was evidently a good bargain ; 
for he had less stock to keep, and yet received 
better returns. The best method is to weed out 
all the old stock now. Once in a great while it 
will do to keep an old cow if she is an extraor™ 
dinary milker ; but the shambles should have the 
most of them. 


GENEBAL HINTS ON FRUIT, 


Outside of the stock-yard there is much to see 
to at this time of year, Itis an excellent time 
to make draips where needed on the farm, and 
especially in the orchard. Many an orchard bas 
run out and become unproductive simply because 
the land needed draining, Do it thoroughly 





when you do it atall. There is no better drain 
than one where tile are used. This work may be 
continued until the ground freezes. 

Rake away all rubbish and leaves from the 
bodies of young trees. Mice find them comfort- 
able beds, and will gnaw the bark if they have a 
chance. Smear the trunks of trees with coal-tar 
or blood from the slaughter-house. This will 
prevent annoyance ftom rabbits, If you wish to 
save cions for next year’s grafting cut them now, 
and tie in small bundles to be packed in saw- 
dust, Trees may be planted out until quite 
late; but stop when the ground freezes. Cut 
away all the old canes of raspberries and black- 
berries, if not done before. 

The fruit cellar or room is an important con- 
sideration now. It should be free from moisture 
and properly ventilated. Keep apples in barrels 
under a shed or in a barn until freezing weather 
comes; then remove to the cellar. If packed in 
baked sawdust or timothy chaff, apples will keep 
well through the Winter; those to be used from 
time to time, may be safely kept on shelves in 
the middle of the room, about four or five feet 
in width. In general get things in snug shape 
for the cold days just ahead. 

CuatTuaM, N. Y. 
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NOTES FOR OCTOBER. 


THERE is always plenty of work to be done in 
the Fall, even after the wheat is sown and the 
corn is cut and shocked up. I have never found 
it profitable to cut corn after a hard frost. If 
possible the work should be done before the 
corn becomes too dry, as there is very little nu- 
triment comparatively after the stalks and 
leaves have been hardened by frost. 

Potatoes should be all dug and stored away 
before they are injured by hard frosts. Be sure 
they are thoroughly dry before storing in bins 
in the cellar or putting away in heaps, or they 
will rot. 

Now is one of the very best times to select 
seed corn, Go through the fields and select 
about three times as much as you think you can 
use. Only the best and earliest matured ears 
are to be taken. It will prove far more profit- 
able than waiting until Spring, and then select- 
ing indiscriminately from the crib. If you have 
not a good rat and mice-proof corn crib, build 
one before commencing to gather your corn 
crop. It will pay you for the expense in a short 
time. 

Pick all the apples and sort over, saving all 
the sound fruit for Winter use, and manufac- 
turing the unsound ones into cider for vinegar. 

Turnips should be pulled this month. Cut 
off the tops, put away the largest ones, and feed 
the siaall ones to stock. Cabbage should also be 
pitted away. It matters but little which of the 
three plang are followed—storing in the cellar, 
putting away with the heads down oryup—so that 
they are kept dry and are covered deep enough 
to keep from freezing. 

It is not too late toset out the strawberry bed , 
although I prefer setting out much earlier. 

Mulch new set or puny fruit trees, so as to pro- 
tect them from rabbits and mice. 

Plow as much as you can of the land designed 
for corn and oats in the Spring. Toward the 
last of the month, it will pay you to mulch the 
strawberry bed; and puta good mulch around 
small fruits, such a raspberries, currants, etc. 

If we have two or three hard frosts, you can 
set out fruit trees. See that the ground is well 
prepared and take considerable pains to do the 
work in the right manner. 

Push the fattening stock. This is the best 
time in the year to fatten stock economically ; 
and they should be made to gain every day. Be- 
fore cold weather sets in see that you have an 
abundance of shelter not only for your stock, 
but for your machinery ; and then see that both 
machinery aad stock have the full benefit of it. 
If you cannot afford to have a good board shel- 
ter, make a temporary one of straw, or bagasse, 
or even corn fodder. It will be far better than 
none, and will pay a large interest on the time 
and labor. 

Shuck out the corn fodder as soon as the corn 
is thoroughly dried. The work can be done 
much more comfortably now than a month later 
when the weather becomes cold and wet. Clean 
up and destroy all the rubbish possible. Have 
your farm clean. See that your wheat land is 
well drained. If you have the time, haul out 
all the manure obtainable onto the wheat or corn 
land. Arrange your feed lots so that all the 
manure possible can be made to be applied in 
the Spring on the corn land or in the garden or 
orchard. If you want to make a good garden or 
truck patch, plow it deeply now and apply ® 
heavy dressing of manure and harrowitin. Ap- 
ply a good dressing of manure to the asparagus 
and rhubarb plants, Plow up the garden and 
leave it so that it will drain well during the 
Winter.—South and West. 








FEEDING CATTLE. 


Tt has been ed that tne methods of breed- 
ing and feeding @httle have been so much im- 
proved of Jate years that the period of maturity 
has been hastened more than oue-balf. That is, 
® sheep or a pig which matured at three years, 
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or a steer which was ready for slaughter at five 
years formerly, is now ready for the butcher at 
less than half these ages. Pigs are said to be 
ready for pork at nine months, wethers for mut- 
ton at twenty months, anda two-year-old steer 
is ready for the block at that age. It is to be 
feared that these claims are greater than can be 
justly allowed, No doubt some animals, by ex- 
cessive forcing, are made as fat, and reach as 
heavy a weight in these premature ages as others 
used to do in twice the time ; but it is a question 
if this forcing is profitable either to the feeder 
or the consumer. On the one hand, the animal 
is forced to consume as much food in two years 
as was formerly spread over four years, 80 that 
on the whole there is no gain but in time, while, 
on the other hand, the consumer has very im- 
mature or half-grown meat, which is devoid of 
flavor and nutritive quality, and the meat is 
overloaded with fat, which is a waste. Physio- 
logically, it is a matter of doubt if the muscular 
growth of an animal can really be hastened by 
any process of feeding. Fat can be produced, 
no doubt ; but fat is a diseased condition of the 
system, and an excessively fat animal would soon 
die under continued feeding, But if we examine 
the meat of one of these young overgrown ani- 
mals itis found to be in very great dispropor- 


tion to the fat. It is quite common, for instance, 
for the nine-months old pigs which weigh three 
hundred pounds to be turned wholly into the 
lard kettle because the few pounds of flesh un- 
der the fat is not salable or useful as food, On 
the whole, it certainly does appear as if we had 
carried the forcing system of feeding to an un- 
profitable extreme. Every year the losses of 
swine by disorders clearly traceable to over- 
feeding increase in number, and, although we 
are told that the dreaded diseases have been 
overcome and have disappeared, yet the feeding 
season no sooner begins again than the bog 
cholera breaks out as plentifully as at any time 
before. It is a question if we can safely follow 
English precedents in this respect of forcing 
animals to prematurity. Certainly, if we are to 
suffer the pains and penalties, the diseases and 
losses among our live stock, which English 
farmers are complaining of, it is very clear that 
we cannot afford to do it, and had better make 
haste more slowly. —New York Times. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


WITHOUT BENZINE. 
SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 

FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 


UCKEYE 


* WROUGHT IRON 


Punched Rail Fence 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHILSON'S STANDARD CONE FURNACES, 


Unequaled tor Kconomy, Durability 
and Power. 


¢2@"Send for Circular 
No. 274 Front St., N. Y. City. 


Also manufacturers of DEANEK’S IMPROVED 
FRENCH RANGES, 


The Best Plows in the World! 


OLIVER’S CHILLED PLOWS, 
OLIVER’S COMBINATION PLOWS, 
THE OLIVER, CASADAY SULKY 
PLOW 





Hundreds of thousands in use, and successful 
everywhere, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK, 
PLOWS and PLOW MAKING 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 


South Bend, [nd. 
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FURNACES 
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BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITE & ANTHONY STOVE 0, 


52 and 54 Union 8t., Boston. 
Agencies throughout the World, 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Grownd Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Vouk Of O@ee, 159 Front Street. 
‘factory, Newark, N. 
ofma armors and Dealers are invited to send for 
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‘RANCOCAS.” 
The most productive early 

RED RASPBERRY. 
Good color, Best quality. Carries well. 


A GREAT MARKET BERRY. 
Indispensable for home use. Intro- 
duced by 
The CHASE NURSERIES. 


SALESMEN WANTED! 
PUB SAN ENT RETLOT MN, Soe Magee 


RANCOGAS amen eageeehd BLAGK- 


ane al the most nd applica eee and Ornament oa 
sogpar ty NX: Pa. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Invr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tux 
InvgPENDEN?” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite drnamental They wil] be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
eech, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-tive cents each. Toe ysual price is $1.50, 








THE. !NDEPENDENT 














las for gale the foulcwing mamed fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named; 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . soovee 200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, HL 


20 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40... ob uecend os 300 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by A. ‘E 

Ritchie, the Engraver................+.. seesseese 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Bize, iéxio.. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bend, BONED wis coc cre escccesecconsenctotncinadeercan 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, i6x®....... Seedoc 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Bize, 16x20.......... ..,.. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Oarpenter, Bound in Cloth. 


SD PATED, PVG, .. oiecec eroececcdensecesvceened’ 0 76 
The “PIOTURE AND THE MEN. " Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. wit bo 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Brenton, New York 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO P PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
= Numbers (postage free).. ude, (*- 
(9 mos.) (postage ‘free... I Ve fC 
po * (6 moa,) es - 1 so 
17 ” (4 moa.) x 100 
13 ” (8 mos,), ©: | Seaneesathinivel 15 
4 - (i month), O:. seophecssdd ates 30 
2 5 (2 weeks), ” oevescecoesceces 20 
1 Number (1 week),  ’ ehaonenennnauies 10 
One subscription two years.............6..066.-0. 5 00 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 
One subscription with ‘two — subeeribers, ‘in 
one remittance. . FS OSE - 700 
One subscription three ‘years... in oFbe' b oSesee GN e 700 


One subscription with three new subscribers, 

Op GRD Seis cccinccc0cvecessocestccsauesse 
One subscription four years 
One subscription with four wEw su bacribers, in 





one remittance..,...,. 900 cecseoces gevetbooodoondss 10 00 
One subscription five years,.. setteeececeeees OOO 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE REOKIVED FROM 8UB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tug LapEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer @ month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of @2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the endas the time 
for which payment ie made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
t#~ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

&#™~Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaisterep Letrer, The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, andall Postmastors are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the med 4 Lapua 

SUBSC perdioules’ 
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PA. Bex 2787, 


New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


Oruxn first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly, reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, end persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantege te send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. Ld 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertieomonta, [Spaigscacgar ae 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(October 23, 1884. 

















Will not rot anything. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap wil 
be sent to auy one who cannot get it of their grocer, 
if ax re imales nps, to pay postage, are sent to 
Procter & Gam Cincinnati. ention this paper, 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


nl ine French China and dest ae at Low Prices 
Fine ¢ White Pr ++] 
fiehig d China T. 


4120 ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING geome. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 
CL. HADLEY, istif Jooper Institute, 


Orders p: "Bent ©. and placed on U ‘ar or Steamer free of 
charge 0. D,, or on receipt of P.O. M. Order, 


oral & Layo 


47 AND 49 WEST 14TH ST., AND 48 W EST 
ISTH ST., BET. STH AND GTH AVES, 


MANY YEARS CONCEDED TO BE THE 


LARGEST AND LEADING 
Furniture and Bedding 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY.> 


AFTER A SUMMER’S PREPARATION WE 
ARE NOW DISPLAYING MORE FURNI- 
TURE OF HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW COST 
THAN CAN BE SEEN ELSEWHERE. 





Degraaf & Taylor. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
it, merits an % 7. thou BLUE } hie upc tully tested 


4 ts a hits rengiet + Sa 
mess Shu, Applin RCo, 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 ns Street, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


HB POPULAR LS STEEDS OF 


a Send stamp for - cata- 
ue, 


THE POPE M’F'G Cov., 
507 Washington &t.. Roston 
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ROCKFORD =7@s= WATCHES 


are wnegualled in exacting service. BE ST a nized as TH 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of uses in whic 
the U, ¢. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- c RE’ 5 LB ond af aees are re- 
miral Commanding te the U. S. quisites. Sold in principal cities 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- and towns by the COMPANY’S 
ca: work; and by omotive Engi- Exclusive Agents A ee jewel- 
neers, C Conductors and Railway men, ers), who give a FULL warranty. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848, 


J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp. Jute, Rope Oakum, and, Bagging Machine! 
ers, ee. Sole agent for Mayher's New Patent Acme oem 
combined, Also owner andexciusive manufacturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 


These engines ope admirably adapted to all kinds of ght power for driving print- 


Lace SHAENETIMIAN, 26ESOY 











Steam Engines, Boil- 
ngine and Force Pump 


ing ot accu im water. sawing wood, grinding co nning cotton, and all 
kinds of ul a! and mechanical purposes, and are furnished at the following 
ow prices 


1 Horse Power.. $150 | 
6 Horse Power,... 190 4 Horse Power.... 350 
Horse Power.... 245 | 6 Horse Power.... 420 
Send for PP... circular. Mention THE INDEPENDENT when yOu write. Address 
J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J. 
Or, 36 Dey St., New York. 


0. D. ‘GASE’S SONS, | METALLIC suinces. 


8 Horse Power... .$290 








FINE WALL PAPERS — 


WINDOW SHADES. 
NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
MACHE BRONZES. 

37 BROADWAY, 
Corner 13th Street, New York. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFAOTURERS, 


Have roade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de. 
signs; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises all the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE. 
PLACES, and they are now pre. 


FOR LADIES’ SHOES, 

The only Glogs Dressing that Nefiens Leather 
“BIXBY’S BEST BLACKING” 
FOR GENTS’ BOOTS, 

ufactured by 


S. M. BIXBY & CO., 
174 and 176 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


MisPOTT'S ¢ caf IRON 
COLD HN 





pared to show the finest assort- _ 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the - a 7 
public, « Bil 


30 West 23d Street. 
LeBOSQUET 


Ca 
- ADVANTAGES 


yoT BURN THE , 
po DETACHABLE ND 
WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS, 
IN USE AND 
BEST "S20 CHEAP 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND TOASET. 


FOR SALE IY TH 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS. 75 Union St., Boston. 





“BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH” 


A Combined Polish and Leather Preservative, man- 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical then 

e ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
wits the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only’ in cans. 


The only Stop Roller that works at both. the 
top and bottom of the window. 








Eagle Shade Roller Co. 


Best Spin Rollers in Use. 
THEY RES) BEAUTY. 


J DURABILITY 
AN JETY OF OPERATION, 
Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


~ ae ofem. Every RoLLerR WARRANTED. 

your dealers, If they have not them 
in —— or eh? not get them for you, order direct 
from the factor ry. the same as other rollers. 
Delivered to you free of expense C. O.D. Mention 
THE INDEPENDENT. Please address 


EAGLE SHADE 5. ale co., 


on sieeieeiaien ee - merville, Mass. 
Vv. R x 
44,,.V, if 


it b Fura 


Of our large variety of heaters our 
NEW DOME WROUGHT IRON FURNACES 
are best adapted for heating pubite 2 bebaines With 
heavy cast fron fire pots and plate iron radiators, 
mense volume of hot air; will work 
ht drauchts; burn wood or coal: are » very 
simple. al easil inanawed. If your church needs 
new furnaces sen: We make a specialty of this 
Caen of of work, and a special terms to church com. 


"BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
anch Warehouses 
87 _—_ 8t., New York, ‘and 
197 Lake St., Chi cago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
y ts, Street Washers, 


*Wonxs FOUNDED In 1889. 





they ve 2 im 

















Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex. 
hibition at Paris, France, 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and i 
bition, 1876. 

BELLS. 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 







Favorably known to the prylic | since 
826. Church, Chapel. Schoo! Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 





ufacture those celebrated Bells 

an Chimes for Cherokee, Ts Tower 

Clocks, ete., etc. d cata 
sentfree. Address 

. MoSuaxx & Oo., Baltimore. Md 





“JAPANESE.” Patented. 





25 Park Place, New York. Factories, W » Conn. 














HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


MARUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
18 Federal Street, Boston, M 
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“Tux Inperexpent” Press, 21 and 28 Rosz StReet 
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